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Foreword 


HE illustrated Canada Handbook offers 

to the Canadian public and to the peoples 
of other lands a factual, annual survey of the Canadian economy 
set in a statistical background and illuminated with illustrations of 
the recent economic, socia! and cultural developments of the nation. 
In text and tables, in layouts and illustrations, Canada 196] seeks to 
portray the present conditions of the Canadian people, their economy 
and its resources, their institutions and their way of life. 


Apart from its special features, Canada 1961 draws on the same 
official sources of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the various 
departments of the Government of Canada that contribute to the 
larger reference volume, the Canada Year Book. The illustrations 
are selected from a wide range of governmental, commercial, press 
and private sources. 


Canada 196] is .edited and produced by Mrs. Helen Marsh in 
the Information Services Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
under Dr. C. C. Lingard, Director of the Division. 


Dominion Statistician 


‘Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, April 1, 1961. 
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Wind and water erosion constantly change the contours of the stratified deposits laid 


down during past milleniums. 


Biography of the Land 


Tue face of a country is a living autobiography, and on it the lines of history 
are written in stone and sand and water. The human face acquires its lines 


of revelation in less than a century; the face of a country is the end result of 
years of continuous change. 


To mortals, who think in terms of days, weeks and months, the earth 
is almost inconceivably old—four to five billion years. That part of it on 
which Canadians live has been shaped and molded, chipped and broken, 
scoured and scraped, flooded and frozen, twisted and bent in a series of 
physical revolutions into a unique pattern of ancient granitic and volcanic 
rocks, vast sedimentary plains, lofty jagged mountains, vast lakes and rivers 
and ragged marine coasts. The ceaseless evolution of the earth’s crust has 
an intimate relationship to the life and livelihood of those who people it; it 
determines whether they shall fish or farm, cut wood, mine for metals or 
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manufacture goods. To the eyes of those who can read the earth’s biography, 
it is the blueprint, forever under revision, for the structure of a nation’s 
economy. 


The earth in its infancy was a streamer, torn from the sun, which later 
formed a spinning globe of fiery gases. For millions of years it whirled 
around the sun and the gases condensed to liquids, the heavier parts settled 
towards the centre of the mass and it turned into a glowing ball of molten iron 
and rock enveloped in a crust and surrounded by a heavy cloud of steam and 
other gases. Unmeasured time passed before the steam was chilled enough to 
condense to rain which turned again to vapour as it neared the hot surface 
of the earth. At last the earth cooled; the unceasing rain collected on the 
ground and eventually the earth was covered by an endless sea, ebbing and 
flowing in rhythmical obedience to the attraction of the moon. 


As the earth’s crust cooled, it shrank, faster than the hot rock core. 
It cracked and buckled; parts sank and great masses were thrust outwards. 
The terrible stresses pushed rock against grinding rock to form the first 
mountains, and the waters rushed in to the low places to become the first 
oceans andrivers. Then began the unending battle of wind and water against 
rock; the breakdown by erosion of rock into boulders, then gravel, then sand 
and mud; carried by the violence of the mountain torrents, scraped along 
tumultuous rivers, finally deposited in the lowest parts of the valleys and the 
ocean beds. As millions of years drifted by, these deposits became heavier 
and heavier; the weight balance of the earth’s crust was unevenly distributed, 
and finally another great revolution took place, the crust breaking and heaving 
and thrusting outwards into mountains higher than any of today, the conti- 
nents changing their shape, and the new topography altering the course of the 
winds and, therefore, the climate, so that in one era of geological time an 
area might change from a temperate land of warm seas to a frigid expanse 
of massive glaciers. 


This cycle of action and reaction—uplift and erosion—repeated itself 
many times and in many places; the geological eras began and ended with 
periods of violent contortions of the face of the earth. 


The Precambrian Shield, 
ancient treasure-house of 
mineral wealth, exposed 
in the Arctic Islands. In 
the icy silence of these 
expanses of rock and 
water, no trees grow and 
the only life is that which 
can be supported by the 
resources of the seas and 
lakes. 


On Axel Heiberg Island, far to the north, large ice fields cover much of the country 
and glaciers flow slowly toward the sea, scouring the rock surface and transporting 
rocks, boulders and other glacial debris. 


It is now 500 million years since the basic pattern of the Canadian econo- 
my was drawn, for it was during the Precambrian era that the Canadian 
Shield—that vast outcropping of immensely rich, ancient rocks—was formed. 
During the long ages of Precambrian time, great accumulations of lava flows 
and sedimentary rocks were formed. These layered rocks were folded into 
mountains. In their roots great volumes of super-heated rock became fluid 
to form granites and other igneous rocks. These ancient mountain ranges 
were worn away by erosion exposing their granite cores, the seas encroached 
on the resulting low lands and the cycle of deposition of sedimentary and 
volcanic rocks, mountain building, granitic intrusion and erosion began again. 
This cycle was repeated many times during the immensely long Precambrian 
era which lasted 4,000 million years. As a result of this long and complex 
history the Shield now consists mainly of granite with relatively small areas 
of steeply folded volcanic and sedimentary rocks scattered through it. Since 
the close of Precambrian time the Shield has remained a stable unit, sinking 
at times in part or whole below the sea but not at any time subjected to 
mountain-building forces. The Canadian Shield and similar stable shield 
areas in Scandinavia, China, Australia and Brazil constitute the oldest parts 
of the face of the earth, and a seemingly inexhaustible treasure-house of iron, 
uranium, copper, nickel, silver and gold, and many other minerals. 


Today the Canadian Shield occupies an area of approximately 1,800,000 
square miles, forming an immense V with an arm on each side of Hudson Bay 
and its outer limits defined by the huge lakes of Canada—Great Bear, Great 
Slave, Athabasca, Winnipeg, Superior, Huron—and the Ottawa and St. 
Lawrence Rivers. It is saucer-like, sloping gently toward the central depres- 
sion of Hudson Bay, around which it lies only a few feet above sea level. 
Nearly all the Shield is less than 2,000 feet above sea level and over most of it 
the local relief is less than 200 feet. However, in Northwest Labrador 
mountains rise to 5,000 to 6,000 feet and in Baffin Island as much as 8,000 
to 10,000 feet above the sea. Over the greater part of the Shield intense 
glaciation has left scattered rounded rock outcrops separated by deposits 
of sand, gravel and boulders, muskeg, and myriads of lakes of all sizes and 
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shapes. Connecting them are thousands of streams and rivers, interrupted 
by many falls and rapids—prime sources of hydro-electric power. The 
northern part of the Shield lies beyond the limit of tree growth and the ground 
is permanently frozen except for a thin surface layer that thaws each summer. 


The next 300 million years—the Palaeozoic era—also profoundly influ- 
enced the future economy of Canada. The rocks of this period contain the 
first record of life, although probably life began, at first microscopic and 
rudimentary, in the Precambrian era but left no fossil record. During the 
Palaeozoic period life grew in complexity and size; ultimately, in death, plant 
and animal life formed vast beds of coal and became the source for accumula- 
tions in the rocks of oil and natural gas. 

During this period, and in the Mesozoic and Cenozoic eras which followed, 
great inland seas advanced and retreated over the North American continent. 
As the waters ebbed from the land, extensive jungle-like forests grew in the 
vast swamps. As the trees died, they sank in the swamp to form peat; 
then, as they became buried beneath successive layers of clay or mud, the 
pressure changed the peat to bituminous or soft coal. In areas where the 
coal beds have been folded by mountain building forces, the transformation 
continued until the soft coal became hard coal, or anthracite. Today great 
blanket-like beds of soft coal, inter-layered with clay or shale, are found in 
the Interior Plains, in Nova Scotia, the Hudson Bay Lowlands, the Cordillera 
and the Arctic Islands. Some hard coal is found in the Rocky Mountains. 

Minute marine organisms, known collectively as plankton, flourished in 
these ancient seas. When they died, they sank to the bottom, and became 
mixed with mud; in this way thick deposits of clay were formed in which was 
incorporated a large amount of organic matter. These deposits were buried 
beneath further great thicknesses of sedimentary rocks whose weight produced 
pressure and heat, changing the organic matter into a series of new compounds 
of carbon and hydrogen, known as the “‘hydro-carbon series’. Some of these 
compounds were gaseous, some liquid, and they migrated through the rocks 
to form rich accumulations of natural gas and petroleum throughout much of 
the Interior Plains. In these ancient inland seas beds of gypsum and common 
and potash salts were deposited thousands of miles from the seas of today. 


At various periods the continent of North America extended far beyond 
its present shores. In 
the period in which we 
are now living, part of 
what were formerly 
coastal plains is under 
water. As the waters 
ebbed and flowed 
around the world, 
sand, gravel and mud 
were carried outward 
and deposited in the 
oceans along the mar- 
gins of the continent 
to form the continental 


Folded rocks of the Innui- 
tian Region of the Arctic 
Islands. 


One of thousands of waterfalls, potential source of hydro-electric power. These 
are the Otter Falls, in the Yukon Territory. Their picture may also be viewed 
on the back of the Canadian $5 bill. 


shelf, a sort of gently sloping platform extending far into the sea before the 
real “ocean depths’’ suddenly drop downward. This shelf provides a fishing 
ground which attracts commercial fishermen halfway round the earth. 


Within the last million years, in the Pleistocene period, the climate of 
Canada has changed from temperate to frigid on at least four occasions. The 
rain turned to snow which piled up to unbelievable heights. By its own weight 
the snow was changed to ice which accumulated to depths of a mile or more 
and flowed outward from several cen- 
tres or divides. As the ice moved it 
scraped off the soil and rotted surface 
rock and ground, scarred and polished 
the bedrock surface. When the last 
ice sheet retreated to the north only 
25,000 years ago, it left for future Can- 
adians the Great Lakes system, destined 
to become the world’s greatest inland 
deep-sea waterway. It also left dry 
glacial lake bottoms covered with clays 
and silts which now form the clay belt 
of northern Ontario and much of the 
rich prairie farmlands that stimulated 
the opening of the west and the event- 
ual establishment of Canada as one of 
the world’s great grain producers. 


One of the strange ‘“hoodoos” of the Badlands 
of Alberta. The banded shale is worn away 
by wind and rain, leaving a sandstone slab 
balanced precariously on top. It will even- 
tually fall, but more “hoodoos” are constantly 
being created. 


The soils of the rich prairie farmlands formed from deposits left by glaciers a few 
thousand years ago. Hundreds of millions of years before this, in rock strata now deep 
below the surface, were buried the early forms of life which later formed pools of oil and 
natural gas. Both these resources have had a telling influence on the Canadian economy. 


Two other geological regions of Canada have been described as outliers of 
the Interior Plains—the Hudson Bay Lowlands and the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands. Both are underlain by gently dipping sedimentary rock formations 
of Palaeozoic age, deposited in epi-continental seas. The Hudson Bay Low- 
lands is a low swampy region with a subarctic climate. It is known to con- 
tain deposits of low grade soft coal but so far little else of economic value has 
been found. : 


The St. Lawrence Lowlands, however, are highly productive. The 
rocks contain deposits of petroleum, natural gas and large salt deposits that 
-have been worked for many years. The area has a very favourable climate 
and rich grey-brown soils and is farmed intensively. The large water power 
resources of Niagara and the Great Lakes transportation system are favour- 
able for industrial development and although the region is relatively small 
it supports nearly two out of three Canadians. 

Beyond the Interior Plains, the Cordilleran Region embraces the moun- 
tainous areas of western Canada, the result of a series of mountain-building 
revolutions and the accompanying igneous activity which occurred 70 to 
200 million years ago. It, too, contains many deposits of silver, lead, zinc, 
and other minerals and tumultuous mountain rivers ideal for the development 
of hydro-electric power. Between the Rocky Mountains and the Coastal 
Range is a fertile glacial valley 130 miles long, irrigated by melting snows 
from the sheer hills on both sides. Here, each year, millions of trees give 
forth their bounty of apples, peaches, pears and plums. 

The Rocky Mountains form the eastern part of the Cordilleran Region. 
Because the Rockies are, geologically speaking, young, they are characterized 
by swift, narrow rivers, waterfalls, canyons and sharp peaks, features of 
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Steep rock faces, jagged rocky islands, sand and gravel beaches are the results of 
the ceaseless process of coastal erosion. 


such awesome beauty that the names Banff and Jasper are known all around the 
world. Even a flourishing tourist industry was provided for in ancient time! 


Across the continent to the east, the Atlantic provinces and southeast 
Quebec form the northern section of the Appalachian Region, an ancient 
mountain system which extends from Alabama in the southwest to New- 
foundland in the northeast. Erosion has so planed the mountains down 
that the highest peak is but 4,200 feet, and glaciation has left fertile plains in 
sheltered valleys, of which the Annapolis Valley is a famous example. De- 
posits of copper, iron, lead, zinc, gypsum, barite and fluorite are found and 
mined in this region as are deposits of coal and the world’s largest reserves of 
asbestos. 


Far to the north, in a climate so severe that their natural resources 
defy exploitation, are the Arctic Islands, spread over half a million square 
miles. Geologically, most of the islands form part and are an extension of the 
Canadian Shield and the Interior Plains, but in the far north the Innuitian 
Region is an extensive belt of fold mountains 800 miles long, extending from 
northernmost Ellesmere Island south and west to the western edge of Melville 
Island, with peaks rising to 12,000 feet. To the west of the Innuitian Region 
are the islands of the Arctic Coastal Plain which slopes gently toward the 
Arctic Ocean. In the Arctic Islands numerous occurrences of coal, salt and 
gypsum are known and geological conditions suggest that valuable deposits 
of petroleum and gas may be found eventually. 


Across the whole of Canada, except for the Interior Plains, the northern 
part of the Shield and the Arctic Archipelago, is a broad swath of dense and 
prolific forest. Almost half the total land area of Canada is forest: there are 
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more than 150 species of trees, providing a rich variety of woods for pulp 
and paper, lumber and wood-using industries. 

This, then, is Canada’s heritage of time: bountiful and accessible fishing- 
grounds; mineral resources so rich that Canada is one of the world’s greatest 
ore producers, though its supplies are barely tapped; vast farmlands ideally 
suited to all forms of agriculture from peaches to oats, from cattle to mink; 
lavish stretches of forest which yield the world’s second greatest supply of 
pulp and newsprint; underground store-houses of coal, natural gas and 
petroleum; horse-power for the harnessing, from thousands of rivers and 
streams; and a built-in transportation system which slices into half the 
continent. Thus, for millions of years, the pattern has been developing for 
the Canadian way of life, one that has produced a nation of fishermen and 
farmers, lumbermen and miners, oil-riggers, steel-workers and road-builders, 
railwaymen and skilled artisans, shop-keepers and office workers. 

There are still many geological eras to come but, for the future as man 
can comprehend it, the Canadian way of life will always be deeply and in- 
extricably dependent on the face of the land as it is at this infinitesimal 
moment of eternity. 
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The Main Geological Regions of Canada. 


The Climate 


Canada has many climates, 
which vary from place to place 
and from season to season. 
Throughout most of Canada the 
seasons bring sharp contrasts, and 
extreme variability of weather 
may even occur in a matter of 
hours. There is nothing static or 
monotonous about Canadian 
weather and the pattern of work 
and play fluctuates throughout 
the year in deference to the dic- 
tates of the thermometer. 

There are many interesting 
and exceptional facts about the 
Canadian climates, but they are 
by no means unique in the world. 
In general the climates of the 
southern portion of Canada may 
be compared to those across the 
breadth of Europe and Asia. The moderate temperatures and abundant 
precipitation of the Pacific Coast of British Columbia are somewhat similar 
to the climates of the coast of Norway; Vancouver weather, for instance, is 
similar to that near Bergen. However, the protected and sheltered climate 
of Victoria is more like that experienced in the low countries of Belgium and 
Holland. Moving eastward, the dry continental-type climates of Canada’s 
Prairie Provinces are roughly comparable to the central regions of European 
U.S.S.R. For example, the climate of Calgary is not unlike that of an area 
north of Moscow. Further to the east across the continents and into more 
humid regions again, a climate similar to that at Ottawa is found at Harbin in 
Manchuria. Coastal Nova Scotia has its climatic counterpart in the northern 
Japanese island of Hokkaido. Finally, while the climate of the Canadian 
Arctic has the same characteristics as that of the U.S.S.R. Arctic, the cold 
pole of the eastern hemisphere in Siberia has winter temperatures that average 
much lower than any in Canada. 

Located in the northern half of the hemisphere, the lands of Canada annu- 
ally lose more heat to space than they receive from the sun. At the same 
time low latitude tropical countries are receiving more heat than they lose. 
To compensate for this, and to maintain a heat balance over all the earth, a 
general atmospheric air circulation regularly transfers heat poleward. ‘This 
air movement, known as the ‘‘general circulation’’, undergoes seasonal varia- 
tions and is broken into latitudinal belts or cells known from equator to pole 
as the doldrums, the easterly trade winds, the high pressure belt, the prevailing 
westerlies and the polar easterlies. Most of Canada lies in the zone of the 
westerlies; the polar easterlies are not well developed in this hemisphere and 
only occasionally in summer does southeastern Canada come under the direct 
influence of the Atlantic high pressure cell. 

The general movement of air from west to east over Canada in the wester- 
lies zone is not nearly as persistent as the winds in other circulation belts such 
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as the trade wind zone. Migrant low pressure areas move across Canada in 
the westerlies stream causing the air to blow around them in an anti-clockwise 
direction while anticyclones or high pressure areas produce a clockwise cir- 
culation as they too move from west to east. The movement of these high 
and low pressure areas is associated with the constant struggle taking place 
over North America between cold air attempting to surge down from the north 
and warm air trying to flow up from the south. This inter-action produces 
low pressure areas while the boundary line between the contrasting air masses 
is known as a weather “front”. Large areas of cloud, precipitation and 
generally poor weather usually accompany these low pressure areas and fronts. 


Although the general circulation of the atmosphere is the controlling factor 
over the Canadian climate, the physical geography of North America con- 
tributes greatly to the general pattern. If the shape of the continental land 
mass were different the general patterns of air flow would similarly be different 
than they are. Also, the physical geography of the continent greatly modifies 
the effect of the general circulation and produces a variety of climates in 
Canada that would not be expected from the general circulation alone. 


The presence of the Western Cordillera has a great effect on the climate of 
western Canada. These mountains limit the humid and mild air from the 
Pacific to a narrow band along the coast, despite the general westerly circula- 
tion. As the air is forced aloft over the successive mountain ranges, it is 
compelled to give up its moisture, becoming relatively dry and warm by the 
time it flows over the prairies. Were it not for the Cordillera, a humid, 
moderate temperature type of climate would extend for hundreds of miles 
into western Canada. On the other hand, the mountains physically block the 
occasional westward-moving outbreaks of cold Arctic air which would other- 
wise reach the coast from the north and east. 


East of the Cordillera and extending from the Arctic Ocean across Canada 
and the United States to the Gulf of Mexico lies a broad, relatively flat 
corridor. Consisting of Arctic barrens and boreal forests in the north and 
agricultural lands in the south, this corridor presents no obstacle of importance 
to the movement of large air masses from either 
the north or south. Warm moist air from the 
Gulf of Mexico is able to flow northward, pro- 
viding the ample precipitation of southeastern 
Canada, while massive cold air outbreaks from 
northwestern Canada are able to plunge south- 
ward and eastward without encountering any 
physical barrier. It is this north-south corridor 
open to rapid air flow from either direction that 
makes interior Canada so vulnerable to sudden 
and drastic weather changes. 


On the other hand, the large water surfaces 
of central and eastern Canada produce a consid- 
erable modification in the climate. Winters are 
milder with more snow in southwestern Ontario, 
while in summer the cooling effect of the lakes 
is well illustrated by the number of resorts along 
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their shores. To a lesser degree the smaller lakes in interior Canada modify 
the climate but only of the adjacent shores. 

The Atlantic Ocean has little effect on the climate of Canada compared 
to that caused by the Pacific. Occasionally there is an extensive circulation 
of moist cool air over eastern Canada from the Atlantic but this is an abnormal 
situation. Of course, the coastal areas of the Atlantic Provinces do have 
modified temperatures and increasingly humid conditions when the winds 
blow inland from the ocean. The cold Labrador Current maintains Arctic- 
like conditions along the Labrador coast and is responsible for the extensive 
areas of fog and low cloud over and off the Atlantic Provinces in spring and 


early summer. 


Temperature and Precipitation Data for Certain Localities in Canada 
(Long-term averages) 


Neen eee eee eee eee eee eee en Ea 


Temperature (deg. Fahrenheit) Precipi- Bright | Freezing 
| tation 5 
Station Av. Extreme | Extreme Av. Sunshine; Temper- 
Av. Av. : (hrs. per| ature 
A 1 Jan- Jul High Low Annual anni) | days) 
er uary Y |Recorded| Recorded] (inches) y 
Gander, Nfld...... 38.9 18.6 61.6 96 —15 39.59 1,413 190 
St. John’s, Nfld.... 41.0 24.0 60.0 93 —21 53.09 1,464 179 
Charlottetown, 
jd Sl Doee eee ee aeae a2 18.8 66.6 98 —27 43.13 So 154 
Halifax, N.S.... 44.6 24.4 65.0 99 —21 54.26 1,876 134 
Sydney, N.S....... 42.8 Mpa 65.0 98 —25 50.61 1,745 162 
Saint. John, N.B... 42.0 19.8 61.8 93 —22 47.39 1,902 148 
Sept Iles, Que.... 33.0 So LQ) # 90 —46 41.94 Sn 210 
Montreal, Que.... 43.7 15.4 70.4 97 —29 41.80 Sait 143 
Port Arthur-Fort 
William, Ont.... 36.8 7.6 63.4 104 —42 Siow hs OW 208 
Toronto, Ont. .... 47.0 24.5 70.8 105 —26 30.93 2,047 123 
Churchill, Man.... 18.7 | —17.3 54.7 96 —57 TS,.0 1,646 255 
Winnipeg, Man.... 36.6 0.6 68.4 108 —54 19.72 2-120 194 
Regina, Sask..,... Orel 253 66.6 110 —56 15.09 2,264 214 
Edmonton, Alta... 36.8 Theil 62.9 99 —57 1763 De Ah. 196 
Fort Nelson, B.C.. 30.2 —7.3 yi 5 2/ 98 —61 16.37 7 216 
Nictonaw aC pemre 50.2 39.2 60.0 95 — 2 26.19 2,093 20 
Whitehorse, Y.T... Suit See 56.2 91 —62 10.67 See 219 
Aklavik, N.W.T... 15.8 |—18.2 56.4 93 —62 9.77 2: 261 
Frobisher Bay, 
IN Wide yae me 15.8 |—15.8 45.7 76 —49 13.53 a 273 


Canada’s largest ski club enjoys highly developed facilities in the Gatineau Hills. 
Chalets have been built, woods have been cleared, a variety of tows installed and, when 


necessary, snow is made artificially to cover the runs. 
8,000 skiers may be seen at Camp Fortune, 10 miles north of Ottawa. 


The Face of the Land 


On a fine Sunday afternoon, 


In the winter of 
1961, a helicopter service from Ottawa was inaugurated to furnish transportation. 


Canapa, the world’s second largest country, has more than half the world’s 
fresh water. Of its land area of 3,560,238 square miles, 7.6 p.c. is occupied 
agricultural land—under crop, in woodland or unimproved. Forested land, 
both productive and unproductive, accounts for 48 p.c. of the total and the 


remainder includes rock, muskeg, urban land, road allowances, etc. 


Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas of the Provinces 
and Territories 


Province or Territory Land Freshwater Total 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 

Newioundlands(nel wWabradon)s 4... +-..5.5 46) 143 ,045 13,140 156,185 
PrincerMdwardsislande...: 5... 64-26 Ae eh aes Meee 2,184 — 2,184 
INO Val SCOtla wee er dice hrs ss eiiinrc ae eS Be heres 20,402 1.023 21,425 
Neier siwd Crane. eee. swig ce wua soda eeene ae 27 , 835 519 28,354 
CHOI s 4 o Gok Bua act oe eee ae ore ee a eae, a 523,860 71,000 594 , 860 
(Olona ee eee ae kh eS, ua Srctatenh a uile, ube neat 344,092 68,490 412,582 
INEATE@ Da ene erate ara eerit es eater Sickel ooclls. soe 5. sane ee eee Di US 39,225 251,000 
SAG ICA ECE WAITER an sn fencer iaioas duos «oie mame: 220,182 Bil Sis 251,700 
IM NRE Rs, cesen, wd Geka Cor nee ee ee ee 248 , 800 6,485 BSS PASS 
IBELCLStam © O Lit bia pene eterna co nee Geena gece mee ces eeieee 359,279 6,976 366,255 
MC OMRARELEICOL Vent nk. eros in ees ate ch beens- Saeeounel Gs 205 , 346 1,730 207 ,076 
INOKbIAVEStMIneLIIUOGLeSt cee, ne a ees nie a ee 1,253,438 51,465 1,304,903 

Ganadare es ec ob hate ee 3,560,238 291,571 3,851,809 
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The total area classified by tenure is as follows:— 


Sq. miles Sq. miles 
ivately owned or in process of ive 
fe eeton from the Crown.... 389 , 385 ees ne than ee 
Federal lands other than leased incla arks and provincia 
lands, National Parks, Indian forest reserves PO Se Ie tee PEPE 1,630,982 
reserves and forest experiment Provincial, Patkssa ae een SS.ist 
StAtiONS capi eto chatele a orele, s 1,531 ,328 Provincial forest reserves.... 203 , 294 
National Parks aa.c eee 29 ,280 ee emer ee Te 
Indian regerves........-++ ‘ 9,223 TOTAL AREA.......... 3,851,809 
Federal forest experiment SSS 
SEATIONS 1 ee nerds 186 


The high figure for federal land is accounted for by the fact that it includes 
the total area of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. All unalienated 
lands within the provinces are administered by the provincial governments. 


Canadians have a great love for the countryside and are fortunate to live 
in a land where they can reach open country quite close to their permanent 
homes. The summer cottage—owned or rented—is, perhaps, most widely 
used for vacations, particularly for families with small children, and overnight, 
weekend or holiday camping is becoming more commonplace every year. 
There must be few Canadians who are not familiar with the gentle music of 
water lapping on a beach and wind whispering through woods or, perhaps, 
rain dropping on canvas! Canada has scenery to satisfy every preference, 
from salt surf to wooded pool, from desert to jagged mountain peak, from 
shimmering beach to blunt brown hill. 


The four Atlantic provinces—Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island— are almost surrounded by the sea. Only 
Prince Edward Island is a gently rolling lowland, its neat white farms nestling 
composedly among lush green meadows or rich fields whose soil is a distinc- 
tive red. The three other prov- 
inces are characterized by the 
worn-down hills of the Appa- 
lachian chain of mountains, 
much cut up by rivers. This 
combination of hills and rivers 
results in an exceptionally 
intricate and rocky coastline 
with numerous good harbours. 
The river valleys are mostly 
fertile and the hills are covered 
with trees. Fishing, forestry 
and some mining are carried 
on in varying degrees; in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
agriculture is also important 
and, in the latter province, the 
Annapolis Valley is famous for 
its orchards. 


White frame houses and neatly 
stacked lobster traps characterize 
the peaceful fishing village of 
Rustico in Prince Edward Island. 
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The church spire dominates the Quebec village of St. Simeon on the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence River. 


The St. Lawrence River and the five Great Lakes—Superior, Huron, 
Michigan, Erie and Ontario—provide a natural waterway into the heart of 
the continent and make possible a concentration of industrial enterprise at 
populous inland ports throughout its entire length of more than 2,000 miles. 
Ontario and Quebec share the benefits of the Seaway and also of the St. 

Lawrence Lowlands. More than half of Canada’s people live in this region 
of fertile fields and orchards and prosperous industrial and commercial 
centres. They also share the Precambrian shield to the north, with its 
riches of ore-bearing rock and densely-wooded forest. 


The vast central plain, sloping gently from an elevation of 800 feet 
above sea level at Winnipeg to 3,500 feet at Calgary, provides Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta with mile upon mile of good land where grain, 
particularly the famous No. 1 hard wheat, is grown. In the northern parts 
of the prairie provinces, there are vast woods, lakes and rivers. 


West of the prairies is the foothills country, ideal for cattle-ranching. 
Beyond are the Rocky Mountains with two world-famous parks at Jasper 
and Banff, and there the Great Divide separates the watershed, east and 
west. Three other mountain ranges—-the Selkirks, the Cariboo and the 
Purcells—are separated by river valleys of which the Okanagan is most 
famous for its orchards. The coastline is rough and irregular. Only about 
10 p.c. of the country is suitable for permanent settlement; the rest is too 
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A picnic spot in one of 
Canada’s National 
Parks. This one is 
equipped with picnic 
tables, fireplaces, 
incinerators, rest rooms 
and shelter from bad 
weather. 


high, too steep or too rocky. The coastal climate is mild, and more than 
half the population of British Columbia live in Vancouver. 


North of the watershed which separates the rivers draining into Hudson 
Bay from those flowing into the Arctic Ocean lie the Yukon and part of the 
Northwest Territories. Dominating the geography of the whole area is the 
mighty Mackenzie River, 2,635 miles in length. At Norman Wells, about 
450 miles upstream from the Arctic, it is between two and three miles wide 
and some 60 feet deep. There are numerous mountains in this area and 
much of the region is forested, though the tree growth is stunted in the far 
northern section. On the other side of the watershed, the rest of the North- 
west Territories is mainly treeless tundra, with relatively high mountains on 
Baffin and Ellesmere Islands. To the surprise of many people, the precipita- 
tion is light; much less snow falls in the north than in southern Canada. 
For instance, Yellowknife, N.W.T. has an average rainfall of 5.0 inches 
and an average snowfall of 34.5 inches, while the averages for Sept Iles, 
Quebec, are 25.4 inches of rain and 165.5 inches of snow. 


In every province, some of the most spectacularly beautiful scenic tracts 
have been designated as National Parks by the Federal Government. They 
are equipped with the facilities and services that make them ideal playgrounds 
in every season of the year for people of every taste. Swimmers have their 
choice of hot mineral springs in the mountain parks, clear freshwater lakes in 
the prairie and eastern parks, and salt water in the provinces bordering the 
Atlantic. Dressing-room facilities are provided, as well as life guards at the 
main beaches. Some parks have heated outdoor pools. 


There are 750 miles of good motor roads in the National Parks and 2,500 
miles of well-kept hiking trails. Most of the parks have excellent golf courses, 
tennis courts, bowling greens, children’s playgrounds and other facilities 
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and many of them preserve forts, battlefields and other historic sites. In 
three of the National Parks in British Columbia and Alberta, winter sports 
have been developed on a large scale. Colourful winter carnivals and many 
championship ski-meets are held. 


National park names and areas are as follows:— 


Park Area Park Area 
sq. miles re acres 
SCENIC, RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC—continued 
ANIMAL 
Mort eAimnenctw sl san seen ee 222120 
Wood Buffalo, Alta. and N.W.T.. 17,300.0 Fort. Lennox, Que.......0. 0.0. 210.0 
WASDET Alt aur ent cumtvacis | saci 4,200.0 | Fort Beauséjour, N.B........... 81.3 
et JANIMUEL 5 tet 3 oe Saath At Ratee ee ne 2,564.0 Fort Prince of Wales, Man...... 50.0 
mueveer JAN oYSAey SHIR eis con a ag Alun aie 1,496.0 
Ridi : Ont Stee OSepin aOnt area nae 47.0 
iding WVountain, Mian... 02.5 .% 1,148.0 Hali ; 
aAlitaxe@itadeliiNes ane eee 36.9 
Koo tenavanbn Crs iets wae 543.0 
Z Hort Battletord) sask... e060. SO; 
Glace Ee Cure tec eh A ene SAN) 
Yoho, B. ce 507.0 HortiAnneiNeSiae 1 one oe Sle 
Cape Breton Highlands, NS... 367.2 Port Royal, INS SeBe aera oy act i 20.5 
Waterton lakes Altay nee 203 .0 Grandoe NE Sai ee aera risa 14.0 
Terra Nova, Nfld.. red eals toe 156.0 Cartier-Brébeuf, Que.. : 14.0 
Mount Revelstoke, ‘RB. ow ie ee nNS 100.0 Alexander Graham Bell “Museum, 
GCC NE een eee tes ote ne HOE) Baddeck Nis tas hace eee 14.0 
Eileerslanich wAl tamemeaimeta as ve te 75.0 Lower Fort Garry, Man......... 13.0 
Prince Edward Island, P.E.!..... 7.0 Wioodsidey Ont-yeinnn es een 12.0 
Point Pelee, On Ree a Bin tee 6.0 Fort Langley, Pere ah aie on ye 9.0 
Georgian Bay Islands, Ont...... 5.4 Fort Wellington, Ont........... 205 
St. Lawrence Islands, Ont. (acres) i220 orton aldeat Oni mate 8.0 
RontsChambly.(Oues es 225 
HISTORIC aces Hore Moncton Nea eee PA 
Fortress of Louisbourg, N.S...... 339.5 Baroche Rectory, Sask... a6 aoe les! 
Sian! ISOM INGGG6s 6 5 ou oio 6 6 6 doe 243 .4 Siss lpia (Ouse otowies it a0) 


Provincial parks, too, offer a wide choice of vacation pleasures. For 
the motorist, there are hundreds of roadside parks, equipped with tables and 
benches, cooking facilities and good water. These are usually chosen for 
their beautiful view or some special attraction, such as a bathing beach. 


This panoramic view of Vancouver at night can be obtained by taking a 30-minute 
chairlift ride up Grouse Mountain. 
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Growth of the Nation 


When the European explorers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
discovered the eastern portions of what is now Canada, they knew what they 
were looking for, but it was not a new land. Excited by the trickles of spices 
and silks and of other exotic products of the Far East which had reached 
their countries, merchants and kings of Europe encouraged the search for 
a sea route to China so that an exchange of trade could be established which 
would bring them the luxuries of the East. For more than a century after 
John Cabot made a landfall in 1497, on the coast of either Newfoundland or 
Cape Breton Island, explorers continued to probe into the waterways of this 
strange country, which’ offered them not spices and silks but fish and furs, 
in the slowly dying hope that there was a northwest passage which would 
lead them to the Pacific. 

It was not until the end of the sixteenth century, when the profits to be 
derived from barter with the Indians and the import to Europe of furs (especi- 
ally beaver for the hat-makers) had been established, that the rulers of 
France, having financed expeditions to the New World for more than 60 years, 
were persuaded that France should make a monopoly of the fur trade and, to 
accomplish this, embark on a program of colonization. In 1598, Henry LY: 
of France appointed the Marquis de la Roche Viceroy and Lieutenant- 
General of the new lands with a monopoly of the fur trade and authority to 
confiscate the vessels of any who should attempt to trade without his permis- 
sion. The first efforts at settlement were not serious attempts at coloni- 
zation; groups were left in Canada to winter and to collect furs from the 
Indians, but they were repatriated the following year. 

It was in 1605 that Poutrincourt established the first settlement intended 
to be permanent at Port Royal in Acadia, part of present-day Nova Scotia. 
He began an agricultural program and brought out his son Charles de Bien- 
court, who later devoted all his energies to the cause of French expansion in 
Acadia. Meanwhile, however, the English were settling in what is now the 
Atlantic coastal region of the United States of America and a raiding party, 
under Samuel Argall of Virginia, burned Port Royal to the ground as part of 
a campaign to drive out the Jesuits and establish control over the cod fishery. 

In 1621 King James I of England gave Acadia to Sir William Alexander 
as a proprietary colony under the name of Nova Scotia and, as an encourage- 
ment to settlement, created an order of baronets. Alexander’s two attempts 
at colonization were failures, but Nova Scotia still has its own coat of arms, 
its own tartan and its name, derived from ‘‘New Scotland’. 


Samuel de Champlain, who had first visited the St. Lawrence River in 
1603, decided to establish a settlement to control the fur trade along the St. 
Lawrence River and to serve as a base for his further explorations along the 
waterways of which he had heard so much. He chose the Indian village of 
Stadacona, now Quebec City, and there in 1608 he built his first permanent 
North American settlement, three small two-storied buildings and a ware- 
house. That winter eight men out of 24 survived to see the spring. 

Perhaps it is to the vision, determination and fortitude of Champlain 
more than any other that Canadians must give credit for the initial founding 
of their country. Through political manipulation, terrible hardships of 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert claims Newfoundland for Elizabeth I, August 5, 1583. 


climate and sickness, his personal capture by the British and fluctuating 
support from France, Champlain remained resolute and indefatigable. When 
he died in 1635, the man who became known as the Father of New France 
had the satisfaction of seeing his trading post become a colony, the nucleus 
of the French Canadian way of life so important in Canada today. 


The first formal organization of government was introduced to New 
France in 1663. Until then the colony along the St. Lawrence had been 
loosely governed by a series of commercial companies chartered by the King. 
In 1663 Louis XIV, borrowing from the system of royal government already 
operative in the provinces of old France, appointed a governor, an intendant 
(an administrative officer) and a bishop whose duty it was to supervise the 
religious and moral life of the colony. There was also a Superior Council, 
intended to act as a check on the powers of the governor, the intendant and 
the bishop, and all were directly responsible to the King of France. 


The seigneurial or feudal system of land holding had been introduced 
to New France even prior to the establishment of royal government. Under 
this system, the King granted land to the seigneur who, in turn, split it up 
among habitants for working. More than 200 of these large estates or 
seigniories were marked off on both sides of the St. Lawrence, the Richelieu 
and the Chaudiére Rivers. Early settlers insisted on having a river frontage 
for their farms; soon the practice of subdividing the parent farm for the sons 
resulted in such narrow holdings that a royal edict prohibited the erection 
of a farm-house on a frontage of less than one and a half arpents—about 100 
yards. Many of these farms are still being worked today, as passengers on 
the ships plying the St. Lawrence may easily observe. Thus early in his 
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history, the French Canadian put down roots into the Canadian soil. Another 
factor, the division of New France into 82 Roman Catholic parishes, with the 
consequent close relationship between the parish priest and the handful of 
local habitants, accelerated the adaptation of immigrants and settlers to 


their new home. is . 

For more than a century these roots spread and grew deeper, so that by 
1760, when the British defeated the French in the North American salient 
of the Seven Years War, the 60,000 French Canadians became British citizens 
without having to surrender their homes, their language, their religion or 


eS 
es 


their way of life. nN ge 
Had it not been for that century of peaceful agricultural settlement; 
blessed by seigneur and priest, the French settlers of the. St. Lawrence might. 
have suffered the same fate as those of Acadia. In 1713, under terms of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, Acadia was given to the British, leaving Isle. Si ean 
(Prince Edward Island) and Isle Royale (Cape Breton Island). to the French, 3 
who then exerted great pressure on the Acadians to leave British te ritory. ese ee 
and resettle in French. But the Acadians had put down their own roots ee 
and very few of them moved; indeed, they demanded neutral status in any 
Anglo-French war or conflict with the Indians. The British insisted that. rT 
the Acadians accept the full obligations of British subjects and take: the eet 
of allegiance. They refused, protesting their neutrality, and in 1755 about 
6,000 of them were rounded up in Nova Scotia and distributed among the 
American colonies, some to become the ‘“‘Cajun”’ of southern United States; 
3,500 were deported to France from Prince Edward Island. 


Kiger 2 


After the British conquest which ended the period of arbitrary, pater- 
nalistic government by France, Canada was governed by a military regime 
from 1760 until 1763. Following the Peace of Paris, the Proclamation of 
1763 provided for a governor and a council, directly responsible to the King 


Since the 17th century, ship-building has been an important Canadian industry. In the 
days of New France, ships were built for the French Navy; since then, Canadian shipyards 


have built a great variety of ships, including a replica of H.M.S. Bounty for a Hollywood 
film in 1960. 


This photograph, taken nearly 100 years ago, shows the Fathers of Confederation at their 
first meeting in Charlottetown in 1864 the month before the Quebec Conference. Sir 
John A. Macdonald, Canada’s first Prime Minister, is seated in the middle of the picture. 


of England, and authority was given for the calling of an assembly; none, 
however, was ever called. 


Representative institutions in the form of elected assemblies were intro- 
duced into Nova Scotia in 1759 and New Brunswick on its creation in 1784; 
in 1791 the Constitutional Act divided the St. Lawrence Valley into Upper 
and Lower Canada and gave each province representative institutions with- 
out responsible government. Executive power was in the hands of a governor 
and an executive council appointed by the Crown; the legislature consisted 
of a legislative council appointed by the Crown and a legislative assembly 
elected by the people. The elected members depended for the passing of 
any legislation they might introduce on the concurrence of the legislative 
and executive councils and, to meet this difficulty, there grew up in each 
province a governing class or clique—known in Upper Canada as the Family 
Compact, in Lower Canada as the Chateau Clique, and in Nova Scotia as the 
Council of Twelve—which normally controlled the executive government 
and which, by its control of nominations to the Legislative Council, was 
able to impose a veto on legislation as well. 


This period of representative institutions without responsible government 
continued for over 50 years, but not without opposition from many quarters. 
The pressure of reformers for an elected legislative council and for control 
of public funds by the legislature were met with stern repressive measures 
and when, in addition to political unrest, crop failures for two successive 
years and a world-wide financial panic and depression jeopardized the coun- 
try’s economy, armed but abortive rebellions led in Lower Canada by Louis 
Joseph Papineau and in Upper Canada by William Lyon Mackenzie broke 
out in 1837. Strangely enough, many of the leaders of the rebellions lived 
to take part in public life, four of them as prime ministers; the grandson of 
William Lyon Mackenzie became the prime minister of Canada who estab- 
lished a record for length of service—21 years—unsurpassed anywhere else 
in the Commonwealth. 


In 1838, the year after the rebellion, Lord Durham was sent from England 
to study the situation. In his famous Report on the Affairs of British North 
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America, he recommended not only the reunion of Upper and Lower Canada 
as one province under a single legislature, but also the introduction of respon- 
sible government into the colonies in matters of internal or colonial concern; 
that is, he would have the internal government of the colonies placed in the 
hands of the colonists themselves and the executive officers made responsible 
or subordinate to the elected legislature. On the other hand, he thought 
it possible to reserve four important matters of governance for imperial 
control: the constitution of the form of government; foreign relations; trade 
with the mother country, other British colonies and foreign nations; and the 
disposal of public lands. 

In 1841 Upper and Lower Canada were united, but the two provinces 
had equal representation in the assembly, rather than representation by 
population as Lord Durham had recommended. ‘The machinery of respon- 
sible government was set up, but it was not until 1848, under a new Governor 
General, Lord Elgin, that it was finally achieved when he appointed his 
Executive Council or cabinet from the majority party in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

When the Act of Union (1841) was passed, Lower Canada’s French 
population was larger than the English population of Upper Canada; within 
a decade, British immigration had reversed this situation, giving rise to a 
demand for representation by population from Upper Canada. Bitternesses 
developed and it was not long before government came to an impasse, no 
government being able to command a majority in both parts of the united 
province. Between 1861 and 1864 there were four ministries formed and two 
general elections held, yet without decisive result. 


Meanwhile economic problems had developed. In 1865, the ten-year 
Reciprocity Treaty with the United States expired. Britain had adopted 
free trade, depriving Canada of its preference in the British market and 
making imperative extensions of intercolonial trade. This was seriously 
hampered by a lack of transportation facilities; railways were urgently needed 
to connect the Maritime ports with Montreal or Quebec, to facilitate settle- 
ment and trade in the western prairies and to join British Columbia to the 
rest of Canada. Gold had been discovered in the Fraser River and the 


Lumbermen working on the Ottawa River in the late 1800’s were served lunch on a raft. 


Even the snowplough could 
4 get stuck in a drift in 1878. 


q Caribou country (1858) and there was a movement in favour of annexation 
‘ to the United States, as many of the colonists on the West Coast were 
Americans and were geographically isolated from the Canadian East. 


These were among the many and cogent reasons for uniting the provinces 
of British North America in a federal state. On October 10, 1864 the famous 
| Quebec Conference of representatives of the four Atlantic provinces and the 
4 province of Canada met and framed the Seventy-two Resolutions embodying 
13 the basis of confederation; in 1867 the British Parliament passed the British 
qa North America Act under which Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New 

Brunswick were united in a federal union under the name of Canada. A 
;, - federal government was created with headquarters in Ottawa and the sepa- 
ration between federal and provincial jurisdiction was delineated. 


| In 1870 Manitoba entered Confederation, followed by British Columbia 

: in 1871, Prince Edward Island in 1873, Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1905 
and Newfoundland in 1949. In 1880, Canada took over from Britain the 
islands of the Arctic Archipelago. 


Since 1867, the Canadian government has gradually assumed full respon- 
g sibility for Canadian affairs. Independence in foreign policy was achieved 
| during the First World War when Canada assumed membership in the 
Imperial War Cabinet, sent delegates to the peace conference at Versailles 
and became, in its own right, a member of the League of Nations. In 1931, 
the Statute of Westminster gave Canadian sovereignty final recognition: 
it ruled that no law of Canada can be voided because it is repugnant to British 
law; no law of Britain remains effective in Canada except by Canadian con- 
sent; -all laws enacted by Canada have extraterritorial effect. In 1947 
Canadian citizenship was defined as distinct from British citizenship; in 
1949 Canada obtained authority to amend the BNA Act as to matters within 
federal jurisdiction and appeals to the Imperial Privy Council’s Judicial 
; ‘Committee were abolished; in 1952 a Canadian 
‘ was appointed Governor General. 


_ Laying the first transcontinental railway during the 1880's was 
a political necessity and an engineering achievement. For 


hundreds of miles the roadbed had to be blasted out of rock. 


A trainload of har- 
vesters arriving at 
Winnipeg from 
eastern Canada in 


1887. 


Economically, the development of Canada was fraught with obstacles. 
The fantastically difficult feat of building a transcontinental railway along 
the north shore of the Great Lakes, across the vast prairies and through the 
Rocky Mountains was at last achieved in 1885, not without financial problems 
as great as the engineering ones. 


Settlement of the western lands was encouraged by the homestead scheme 
inaugurated in 1872. The land was divided into sections each a mile square 
and containing 640 acres. Free homestead grants were made of quarter- 
sections to anyone who would occupy and develop them for three years. 
For some years development was slow because there was free land for the 
taking in the United States, but by the end of the century that supply of 
frontier land was exhausted and, stimulated by an aggressive immigration 
policy, settlers began to surge into the country. This resulted in a phenomenal 
development in the agricultural economy and an attendant flowering of 
interprovincial and international trade. Not only wheat, but timber and 
wood pulp, nickel and copper, meats and dairy products, began to be exported 
in quantity. British and American capital flowed into the country and man- 
ufactures tripled in value between 1890 and 1910. 


The first steam threshing outfit in 
the Ottawa Valley arrived in 
Renfrew, Ont., in 1890. 
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In the wake of these developments, the pace of industrial progress quick- 
ened.As early as 1871, a handful of small businessmen, meeting in Toronto, 
founded the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, dedicated to promote the 
growth of home industry, a policy endorsed eight years later by the electors 
when, in the general election of 1879, they approved ‘‘The National Policy” of 
protective tariffs to encourage domestic processing of Canadian raw material. 

Newly established factories processing various by-products of lumber, 
wheat and animals for home consumption survived and prospered even 
during the period of economic depression which marked the late 1870’s and 
early 1880’s. By 1900, manufacturing had developed to the point where it 
employed slightly more than 15 p.c. of the labour force. 

The development of manufacturing, rooted as it was—and is—in Canada’s 
great wealth of natural resources, gained new impetus in the first years of the 
twentieth century as hundreds of thousands of immigrants poured in from 
Britain and Continental Europe. The discovery of electricity and the 
harnessing of a small part of Canada’s vast reserves of hydro-electric power 
provided industry with a cheap and efficient source of energy. Other tech- 
nological developments, inventions and innovations served to stir fresh 
interest in Canada’s growth potential, as men came to realize the vast store- 
house of mineral wealth which lay within the Canadian Shield. All this— 
the influx of people and capital, the opening up of the West, the cheapness 
of hydro-electric power, improved communications and transportation at 
lower cost as a result of expansion of railway, highway and waterway, the 
abundance and quality of wheat and lumber production—speeded the develop- 
ment of secondary industry. 

For Canada, then, the first twenty years of the twentieth century was 
a period of unprecedented expansion. The world-wide depression of the 
early 1930’s halted industrial progress in Canada, as in other countries, for 
several years and reduced economic activity to its lowest point. 

When war broke out in 1939, Canadian industry again responded to a 
flood of military orders ‘and expanded and diversified at a dramatic rate 
Manufacturing forged ahead and by the end of the War was employing well 
over 1,000,000 workers, more than 25 p.c. of the labour force. 

The spectacular nature of manufacturing expansion since 1939 has com- 
mitted Canada, decisively and irrevocably, to an industrial future. In fewer 
than twenty years the number of manufacturing establishments increased 
by more than 50 p.c. and the total number of workers in the industry by 
more than 100 p.c., as compared with a mere 10 p.c. increase in each case 
in the twenty-year period between the first and second world wars. 

This post-1939 transformation of the economy has made Canada, for 
all her small population, one of the leading industrial and trading nations of 
the world. The traditional conception of Canada as primarily an agrarian 
and rural country has lost all validity. Technological progress, increased 
efficiency and improved productivity having vastly reduced agriculture’s 
dependence upon manpower in favour of the machine, the hands and skills 
thus released have found employment in the more than 10,000 new manufac- 
turing plants that have been built since 1945 in or near the cities and towns 
of Canada’s ten provinces. Canada, in the process, has become a predomi- 
nantly industrial and urban society. 
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The Canadian People 


There are three distinct types of Canadians: those whose origins are buried 
in antiquity—the native Indians and Eskimos; those who were born in 
Canada, some of whom have English as their first language, and some of 
whom claim French as their mother tongue; and those who were born outside 
Canada and have voluntarily transferred their national allegiance to their 
new homeland. In addition, there are recent arrivals who have not yet 
acquired Canadian citizenship. Numerically, the native people constitute 
a small fraction of the total population which is estimated, as of January 1, 
1961, to be over 18,000,000, and are comprised of about 180,000 Indians and 
about 11,500 Eskimos. About 83 p.c. of Canada’s population in 1959 was 
estimated to have been born in Canada. 

There have been four main waves of immigration to Canada, following 
the slow and painful settlement of the country by French fur traders, coureurs- 
de-bois, explorers and missionaries and British soldiers, colonial officials and 
merchants. The first surge of population arose from the American Revolu- 
tion which ended in 1783 and which added perhaps 40,000 British Loyalist 
refugees. This wave of settlers flowed north into the area which, in 1784, 
became New Brunswick and west along the St. Lawrence River to found 
villages and open up farmlands in what, in 1791, became Upper Canada and 
is, today, Ontario. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, the commercial possibilities of the 
Canadian forests were discovered. In that age of sail, the British ship- 
builders offered a lively market for ship timber and masts and ship-owners 
encouraged emigration by offering low transatlantic fares to provide a revenue 
for the east-west passage. Much of the 19th century was marked by years 
of poverty and industrial dislocation in the British Isles and reports from the 
New World were charged with optimism. During the years from 1821 to 
1861, the population increased from 750,000 to 3,229,633. In the decade 
1851-61 alone, it increased by 790,000. 

The discovery of the resources of the rocks and the plains stimulated 
the next surge of population. By 1900, the prairie had been broken to the 
growing of wheat, the riches of the Precambrian Shield had begun to be 
appreciated, gold had been discovered in the Cariboo and the Yukon and a 
transcontinental railway threaded its way from coast to coast. Farmers, 
ranchers and miners and those who provide services to new communities 
poured into the country; the population increased from 5,371,315 in 1901 to 
7,206,643 in 1911—an unprecedented increase of nearly 35 p.c. In 1913 
alone, more than 400,000 immigrants arrived at Canadian shores or crossed 
the U.S.-Canadian border. Between 1901 and 1911 nearly 300,000 settled 
in the West which recorded a population increase of 169 p.c., but the search 
for precious minerals in northern Ontario attracted newcomers so strongly 
that the population of Timiskaming County swelled by more than 2,000 p.c., 
from 1,252 to 26,592. 

Following the First World War there was another small wave of immigra- 
tion which died away during the depressed thirties. But following the Second 
World Wé-, peace brought prosperity, for Canada had established itself as 
a great industrial power and an important world trader. For economic 


Every year about 3,000,000 people, the equivalent of one of every six Canadians, 
roam the grounds of the Canadian National Exhibition, the world’s largest annual fair. 


reasons, Canada attracted Europeans faced with a slow and painful rebuild- 
ing, not only of their industries and farms, but of their way of life. Canada’s 
political stability was also an attraction to many seeking a secure environment 
in which to bring up their families. The population increased by almost 
22 p.c, between 1941 and 1951, and by 14.8 p.c. between 1951 and 1956, 
the largest absolute increase in any five-year period in Canadian history. 


While immigration was an important factor in the post-war growth of 
Canada’s population, there was another, even more important. The marriage 
rate, which started to rise during the war, remained at a remarkably high 
level throughout the post-war years and the average age at marriage was 
somewhat lower. This together with a marked increase in third and fourth 
births per mother, brought about a phenomenal increase in the child popula- 
tion; as a result, the natural increase in population between 1951 and 1956 
accounted for more than 70 p.c. of the total increase. The number of children 
under 15 increased by 22.9 p.c., while the total population increased by only 
14.8 p.c. Between 1956 and 1960, the number of children increased by 14.4 
p.c., while the total population showed a 10.8 p.c. increase. 


The Canadian census is taken every ten years, and a partial census was 
taken in 1956. Official estimates of the population of Canada are made at 
various intervals throughout each year; that of September 1, 1960 gave a 
total of 17,930,000, with an estimate of 18,000,000 by mid-November. By 
June 1, 1961, when the next decennial census is taken, Canada’s population 
may total 18,250,000. 


Change 


i 1901 1911 
Province 1901-11 
No. No. p.c 
Newfoundland.....%.... == = — 
Prince Edward Island....| 103,259 93,728 —9.2 
Nova: Scotlavinpen sae ie 459,574| 492,338 Chel 
New Brunswick......... 331,120] 351,889 6.3 
OUEHeCtem etc ae ee 1,648 ,898)2,005,776 21.6 
Ontariowes mci coee 2,182 ,947|2,527 ,292 15.8 
Wiantto baer -tremasioe mie ae 255,211) 461,394 80.8 
Saskatchewan a omicm citer 91,279] 492,432) 439.5 
IN TS a eaktoet ed ete Oreo 73,022) 374,295| 412.6 
British Columbia........ 178,657) 392,480} 119.7 
Canada! eee 5,371,315|7,206,643 34.2 
Change Change Change Change 
1941 ti931-41| - 2954 yo4gc51| | 42200 osiselet > 1956.60 
No. p.c. No. p.c No. D.C No. pie 
Newfoundland. = — 3014116) —— 415,074 14.8 459,000 10.6 
Prince Edward 
tclancdte ene 95 ,047 8.C 98 ,429 O20) 99 285 0.9 103,000 Ball 
Nova Scotia... 577,962 127 642 584 elie? 694,717 Sail 723,000 4.1 
New Brunswick 457,410 12.6 515,697 Da 554,616 US 600,000 8.2 
Quebec. .acs. se Sool exe? 15.9] 4,055,681 De ima O2 Seo 14.1] 5,106,000 10.3 
Ontanioseoeeae Soler ONS 10.4] 4,597,542 21.4| 5,404,933 17.6] 6,089,000 1 
Manitoba..... 729,744 4.2 776,541 6.4 850,040 9.5 899,000 DES 
Saskatchewan. . 895 ,992 —2.8 831,728 —7.2 880,665 5.9 910,900 3.3 
INNDSAR 4 on oo 38 796,169 8.8 939,501 1320 | Sie 23 6 19.5) 1,283,000 14.2 
British 
Columbia.... 817,861 17.8] 1,165,210 42.5] 1,398,464 20.0} 1,606,000 14.8 
Canada!. .|11,506,655 10.9/14,009,429 21.8)16,080,791 14.8/17,814,060 10.8 


—————,, 


1Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
2Estimated as of June 1. 
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Canada’s population growth has by no means been evenly distributed 
among the provinces. While British Columbia’s population increased at 
double the Canadian rate or by more than 70 p.c. between 1941 and 1956 
and the population of Quebec, Ontario and Alberta each by about 40 proce 
Saskatchewan's population actually declined. The uneven rates of increase 
among the provinces imply a pattern of internal migration reinforcing the 
natural growth in British Columbia and, to a lesser degree, in Ontario but 
depressing the growth in the other provinces below what might have been 
expected from natural increase alone. 


In addition to these interprovincial shifts there have been decided 
movements within each province from rural to urban areas. This shift is 
by no means a new phenomenon. It has been under way since before the 
turn of the century and is, of course, a reflection of the steady decline in 
the importance of employment in agriculture compared with that in manu- 
facturing, trade and services. At the beginning of the present century, 
45 p.c. of the male labour force was employed in agriculture as compared 
with about 33 p.c. at the time of the 1941 Census. For the twenty years 
between 1921 and 1941 the number of males employed in agriculture remained 
fairly stable at around 1,000,000 but by 1951 it had declined by 270,000. 
Since 1951 the number has continued downward so that the proportion of 
males employed in this industry is now less than 20 p.c. of the total male 


labour force. 


Rural-Urban Population Change, by Province, 1951-56 


Rural Urban 
Province 

or Territory 4 Change Change 
1951 1956 1951-56 1951 1956 1951-56 

No. No. Ke No. No. DEC 
Newfoundland. ..5.;.. 207 ,057 229 ,822 11.0 154,359 185,252 20.0 
Prince Edward Island.... 73,744 68,815 —6.7 24,685 30,470 23.4 
INOVAISCObiah Hanae 287 , 236 295 ,623 2.9 SSS) OS 399 ,094 WAS) 
New Brunswick........ 296,228 300 , 326 a! 219,469 254,290 1s) 59) 
OUEDECH an aren nnd Geir 1,340,340 |1,387,540 8.5 PANS WS 1G), PAO ers 19.4 
Ontariorw caer eee ly Bi WA Nl OZ Oe! 6.6 13,375,825 |4,102,919 2S 
Nia Teo bale eee 336,961 339,457 0.7 439 ,589 510,583 loz 
Saskatchewa nen: eee: 579,258 558 ,662 — 30 252,470 322,003 DUS 
ENTIDOCRCA treet oe. eee 489 ,003 487,292 —0.5 450,498 635 ,824 41.1 
Byotetse CoOlnwenoye .. 6.40. 340 , 466 371,997 9.3 824,744 |1,026,467 24.5 
Woiixoyal ayarel INI WW oils. oo oe 19,782 24 ,388 233 Sols 1 5 MLS) 33.8 
Canada............/5,191,792 |5,365,936 3.4 |8,817,637 |10,714,855 21.5 


1 Areas for 1951 adjusted to 1956 boundaries. 


During the 15 years 1941-56 the population residing in metropolitan areas 
increased by 55 p.c. which may be compared with the 40 p.c. increase in the 
total number of people in the country. The ‘metropolitan community’ is 
usually considered a creation of the twentieth century, though urbanization 
was well under way in the late 1800’s. Metropolitan communities—like 
urban centres—cannot be defined in terms of numbers, but a review of rates 
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of growth and changing proportions is extremely enlightening, since the 
development of the metropolitan community seems inevitably to involve a 
process of relative population deconcentration. One of the most simple 
indications of metropolitan emergence is rapid population growth at the 
periphery of large cities. At the time of the 1956 Census there were 6,282,000 
persons residing in the fifteen metropolitan areas of Canada, accounting for 
40 p.c. of the total population and close to 60 p.c. of the urban population. 
In the five-year period between 1951 and 1956, about half the increase in the 
total population of Canada occurred in these fifteen metropolitan areas. 


Population Increase in Metropolitan Areas, 1951 and 1956 


Increase 
Metropolitan Area 1951 1956 Metro- Ci Prince 
politan Proper Area 
Area 
No. No. joes DACs DEG 

(Cal Sar ys wiaebepe canara aera 140,645 200 , 449 ADS 40.8 61.1 
DShTAOUNEGIN. oe coco ban gbonos 173,748 251,004 44.5 41.6 NE <i 
halifax atamioeac nan adanoeeeey A 133,931 ~ 164,200 22.6 9.0 46.7 
Hiariultontery re eee DUD OT C2 ool 20.4 TSO) 37.8 
ISondOnieny set cot ae eee 128,977 154,453 19.8 6.7 56.9 
INfonithed leer. a ete ci eee 1,395,400 1,620,758 16.2 8.6 36.8 
OUEAW Arce ditto ae ene 292,476 345 , 460 18.1 9.9 36.4 
Qui beCacxe ater mare iae ana 274,827 309 ,959 1s Abi Pte) 
Saint aiohnis. ss saree ear Uo SOU 86,015 9.8 Syd 216 
Stl olines ase Mate tera Of3i13) 77,991 Sys) 8.0 44.8 
EGUONUOM chores eee 1,117,#70 1,358,028 215 —1.2 56.3 
Vial COUMEeT ares Races wicca cee 561,960 665 ,017 18.3 6.1 Sif axes 
NACCOnIAn ta note ee eee 108 ,285 125,447 15.8 6.3 24.4 
Wit dlSOn wae seer cee eae 163,618 185,865 SO) 1.6 46.6 
WiLra Tali 6 Seurem eee eade rs cea eee 354,069 409,121 SS) 8.2 One 
AMOK Soa cingd salon bee coal errmecatey) 6,281,598 19.3 9.0 41.7 


1 Areas for 1951 adjusted to 1956 boundaries. 


Quebec City, site of 
the first permanent 
settlement in Can- 
ada, was founded by 
Champlain in 1608. 
The only walled city 
in North America, if 
preserves its ancient 
Citadel as the offi- 
cial residence of the 
Governor Genera! 
during the month of 
September. 


The Canadian Family 


Most people think of a family as a group of blood relatives of all gen- 
erations. When it comes to counting families, however, the unit must be 
given a more precise definition. Under the definition of the family by which 
the Canadian census counts heads, it is a resident rather than a biological 
unit. It consists of one or more parents with or without unmarried children 
under 25 living at home, or even of an adult and a child for whom he or she is 
responsible. A household consisting of a married couple living with the 
parents of one of them would comprise, according to this definition, two 
families. Thus the size of the average Canadian family, which is less than 
four persons, reflects the limitations of the definition, and obscures the very 
real increase in the size of Canadian families during the last decade. 


Of the estimated 4,038,000 families, comprising 15,588,000 people, in 
the ten provinces of Canada in 1959, 3,701,300 families, comprising 14,612,700 
people, were composed of both a husband and a wife living together, with 
or without children. The size of these families varied from an average of 
3.6 in British Columbia to one of 4.5 in Quebec. 


A small proportion of Canadians—10.5 p.c.—are not, statistically 
speaking, members of families, though many of them live with relatives, and, 
with them, make up a household, which is defined as a person or persons, 
related or not, living together in an independent residential unit, be it house, 
flat or apartment. 


There are 4,404,000 households in the ten provinces of Canada. More 
than two-thirds of the heads of these households own their own homes; the 
remainder live in rented premises. Canadians prefer to live in houses; only 
one in four households lives in an apartment or a flat. If one could look 
into all these homes it would be easy to assess the standard of living of 
Canadian households, for there are radios in 96 p.c. of them, refrigerators in 
91 p.c., washing machines in 87 p.c., telephones in 83 p.c., baths or showers 
in 77 p.c., television sets in 81 p.c., sewing machines in 69 p.c. and vacuum 
cleaners in 68 p.c. Outside the house, 67 p.c. of households have a passenger 
car,—in fact, 7 p.c. have two or more. The popularity of the home freezer 
is attested to by the fact that one in nine households owns one. 


With one woman of every 
four of working age in the 
labour force, and 45 p.c. of 
working women housewives, 
labour-saving equipment and 
house designs are in great 
demand. 


Inside all these households, there are people of all ages. Canadians under 
20—7,137,800 of them—greatly outnumber those between 20 and 40, who 
total 4,887,300. There are 3,546,700 people between 40 and 60, and 1,870,200 
over 60. Just over half—50.7 p.c.—are males. 

In 1959, Canadians spent $16,284,000,000 in retail trade—an average 
of $905 for every man, woman and child. Of every dollar they spent, 20.6 
cents went for food, 16 cents for motor vehicles, (of which 9.4 cents went 
toward the purchase of a new car), 8.9 cents on clothing and shoes, 2.6 cents 
on hardware and 4.9 cents on furniture and household appliances. 


During 1959, the average housewife bought a 24-oz. loaf of bread for 
23 cents, a pound of coffee for 75 cents, of tea for $1.19, of flour for 8 cents, 
of butter for 70 cents and of lard for 19 cents. She paid 54 cents a dozen for 
eggs, 5 cents a pound for potatoes, 23 cents a quart for milk and 45 cents a 
dozen for oranges. Bacon was 86 cents a pound, cheese 73 cents, bologna 
44 cents, sirloin steak $1.01 and stewing beef 67 cents. The flow of European 
immigration since the Second World War has brought an unexpected boon 
to the country as a whole in that it has stimulated the import to Canada and 
the manufacture in Canada of many interesting foods formerly unknown or 
classed as infrequent luxuries. 


Births, Marriages and Deaths. About four-fifths of Canada’s annual 
population growth currently is the result of the excess of births over deaths, 
the other fifth being contributed by net migration. For example, during 


Supermarkets, often units in a chain of stores, are popular for family shopping. 
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1959 479,275 infants were born alive—at the rate of almost one a minute— 
while 139,913 deaths occurred during the year, leaving a net natural increase 
of over 339,000 persons, or the equivalent of 19.5 persons for every 1,000 
in the population. 


Although the actual number of births has increased steadily from about 
250,000 per year in the 1920's to close to 500,000 at the present time, the 
birth rate (per 1,000 total population) has fluctuated widely during the past 
40 years. During the 1920’s and 1930's the rate dropped gradually from a 
high of 29.3 in 1921 to a low of 20 to 21 during the four years preceding World 
War II. During the war years the rate stood at 23-24 and since the War 
has ranged between 27 and 29 and stood at 27.5 in 1959, one of the highest 
among the industrialized nations of the world. 


Searching birth index- 
es in a provincial vital 
statistics office. Certi- 
ficates of birth are 
issued from the capital 
city of the province in 
which the birth oc- 
curred, 


Among the ten provinces Newfoundland had the highest birth rate in 
the country in 1959 at 33 per 1,000 population, followed by Alberta at 30.6, 
Quebec at 28.5 and New Brunswick at 27.9; rates for the other provinces 
ranged from a low of 25.5 in British Columbia to 27 in Saskatchewan. 


In the early 1940’s at the beginning of the ‘baby boom’, one out of three 
babies born alive in Canada was the first child born to the family. But the 
picture has now changed and in 1959 nearly 33 p.c. of the babies born were 
fourth or later children born to the family, 18.2 p.c. were third-born, 24 p.c. 
were second-born and less than a quarter were first-born. 


Canada’s marriage rate at 7.6 per 1,000 population in 1959 was the lowest 
rate experienced since the year 1936. During the 1920’s Canada’s marriage 
rate varied between 6.9 and 7.9 per 1,000 population but sank to a low of 5.9 
in 1932 after which there was a gradual rise. The early war years brought a 
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concentration of marriages which it is claimed were ‘borrowed’ both from 
the past and the future, in that they included marriages postponed during 
the depressed thirties and subsequently made possible by wartime prosperity 
and other cases where the date may have been advanced because of impending 
departure overseas. There was a sharp drop during the later years of the war 
and this in turn was reversed in 1946-47. There has been a gradual decline 
since that year but the current rate remains slightly above the rates of the 
1920’s and 30’s. During the past 4 years the number of marriages solemnized 
in Canada each year has averaged 132,500. 


Canada has been in the forefront of industrial nations during the 20th 
century as far as health is concerned, although improvement in health has 
been world-wide in recent years. Shortly before 1900, health research en- 
tered the so-called bacteriological era when the primary concerns were the 
identification and classification of communicable diseases, their modes of 
transmission and control methods. Within a lifetime, the communicable 
diseases have been virtually eliminated as leading causes of death in Canada. 
The major causes of death to-day are degenerative conditions or diseases 
associated with advancing age, cancer, and accidents, with the result that a 
smaller number of such leading causes account for an increasing proportion 
of all deaths. 


However certain diseases still take a heavy toll at different stages of life. 
Congenital conditions and immaturity are the major causes of death in in- 


More than 93 p.c. of Canadian babies are born in hospital and in eight provinces (other 
than Quebec and New Brunswick) the proportion is over 98 p.c. The advent of hospital 
insurance in these provinces has contributed to this practice and it is expected that it 
will affect the figures for the other two provinces. Nurseries like this, with an outer scrub 
room and high plate glass separators between bassinets, have been built in many hospitals 
with the assistance of federal health grants. 
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The housing needs of the increasing number of older people in the population are being 
met by many types of housing projects. These are self-contained apartments in small 
building units. 


fancy, accidents in youth, and circulatory disorders and cancer among middle- 
aged and old persons. Accidents rank as the leading cause of death for both 
males and females in the age group 5-19 years and for males in the age group 
20-44 years. Although tuberculosis is far from being a major cause of death 
for the population as a whole at the present time, it is however the fifth 
leading cause of death for males in the age group 20-44. Cancer is the leading 
cause of death for females between 20-44 while in all groups except pre-school 
children it is the second or third major cause of death. In the age groups 
above 44 years cardiovascular disease is always the leading cause of death. 


Declining mortality has drastically affected many of the conditions of 
family life. It has meant not only increased chances of survival for people 
of all ages, a longer life expectancy and hence an increased population at all 
ages, but it has also affected such interacting factors as the age at which 
persons marry, the duration of their marriage and the eventual number of 
their children, the age at which children become independent and self-sup- 
porting and even the period of orphanhood and widowhood. For example, 
couples are marrying at younger ages than formerly and reductions in death 
rates indicate that there is much less chance today than formerly that a man 
entering marriage will die during the period of his greatest family responsibil- 
ity, that is, before the marriage of his youngest child. Again, the present 
greater likelihood of survival to middle and old age has increased the average 
length of married life and markedly reduced the chances of orphanhood for 
children. However, because mortality has declined more for women than 
men, there has been an increase in the chances that a wife will outlive her 
husband and possibly that her period of widowhood will be lengthened. 
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Life Expectancy. Gains in life. expectancy pro- 
vide a dramatic, though artificial, yardstick of 
improving health conditions. Between 1931 and 
1956 life expectancy at birth increased from 60 to 
67.6 years for males and from 62 to 72.9 years for 
females. The increases have been predominantly 
at the younger ages, particularly in infancy, and 
have diminished with advanced age. For example, 
while 7.6 years have been added to the life expect- 
ancy of a newborn male since 1931, over three years 
have been added to that of a five-year-old, over 
two years to a 20-year-old, over three-quarters of a 
year to a 40-year-old and a bare quarter-year to a 
60-year-old male. During the same period, 10.8 
years were added to the life expectancy of a newborn female, a five-year-old 
female gained over 7 years, a 20-year-old 6 years, a 40-year-old 3.7 years 
and a 60-year-old just over 2 years. Thus longevity has improved for 
both sexes but more so and at all ages for females, whereas there has been 
only slight improvement for males beyond middle life. Relatively stationary 
death rates have been established from about 50 years of age onwards for 
males and from about 80 for females. 


Life expectancy figures also show interesting regional variations. In 
1956 the Prairie Provinces had the highest expectation of life at birth for 
both males and females. A boy born in the Prairie Provinces could, on the 
average, expect to live over a year longer than one born in British Columbia, 
about a year and a half more than one born in the Atlantic Provinces or 
Ontario and over three years more than one born in Quebec, whereas for a 
girl life expectancy at birth ranged from 71 to over 74 years. 


The improvement in life expectancy, particularly among children and 
adolescents, is a result mainly of reduction in mortality from infectious 
diseases; on the other hand, diseases associated with middle and old age are 
much less amenable to control. It is therefore unlikely that improvement 
in life expectancy in the future will be comparable to that of the last two 
decades. 


Births, Marriages and Deaths, 1926-60 


(Newfoundland included from 1949) 


+ Births Marriages Deaths Natural Increase 
Jear ——- —— —— ; - 

No. Rate! No. Rate! | No. Rate! INO: Rate! 
Aive 1926-50) MEO AND |) Dabo a 71,924 Ho& 109 ,164 Wak il 127,548 13.0 
AN AOS IS 50 oe 228,591 ZleeS) 68 , 660 O25 103 , 8090 9.8 124,791 iil 
Av. 1936-405.) 229,064 | 20.5 96,931 8.7 109 , 764 9.8 119,300 10.7 
AVcslOAT=45) 2 oe PUT A SVAW {| DSi 5 114,091 Oey S72 9.8 161,748 33 5,7/ 
Al OAO-5 0) ee Boor, Me | Da A! 126,898 9.8 120,438 eS) |p Pier oul) 18.1 
Av. 1951-55. oS 416,334 | 28.0 128,915 Sra, 126,666 8.5 289 ,668 HOS 
1S OM: oa eae 450,739 | 28.0 Sees 8.3 131,961 Se2aieoles 7s 19.8 
LOS peceee ope Se 469 ,093 WSS 133,186 8.0 136,579 Sez Oe On dae One 
TOS Seer See eee ae ATO MLSs | m2vcO IS S25 Ts 152 On TSS Wl Seve ON 7) 197 
195 ORs i fe ee eee 479 ,275 Dif 5 132,474 6 139 913 8.0 | 339,362 19.5 
LO GO22 es ee en eee 478,000 26.8 | 132,000 Uae 138 ,000 Thad 1 BYU OY |) aa 


OO Rt A EE 2 A A A A SE 


1Per thousand population. 
2Estimated. 
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The Native Canadians 


Two segments of the population, the Indians and Eskimos, are given 
special attention because they, in point of time and origin, are the most 
truly Canadian of the country’s citizens. The Eskimos differ from the 
Indians in language and cultural background and live for the most part in 
separate latitudes. In only four centres—Aklavik and Inuvik near the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River, Churchill on the west side of Hudson Bay, and 
Great Whale River on the east side of Hudson Bay—do they share the same 
community. The treeline is generally the southern boundary for the Eskimo 
and the northern limit for the Indian. 


Indians 


At the present time there are more than 180,000 Indians in Canada, 
grouped into about 600 “bands” and living for the most part on 2,217 tracts 
of land that have been reserved for their use. These reserves, having a total 
area of 6,000,000 acres, are scattered across the country from Prince Edward 
Island in the east to the Queen Charlotte Islands in the west and from southern 
Ontario north to Aklavik in the Western Arctic. It is believed that when 
the white man arrived on this continent there were about 200,000 Indians 
roaming what is now Canada, but half a century ago they had dwindled to 
fewer than 90,000 and were considered a dying race. Since then, however, 
health services have drastically reduced infant mortality among them and 
prolonged life in middle age, so that they are now perhaps the fastest-growing 
ethnic group in the country. 


This portable sawmill, operated by Indians in Northern Ontario, produces lumber to line 
the log cabins they build for themselves on their own reserves. 
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The Indians of Canada today form one of the most varied populations 
on earth. Those living close to non-Indian communities very often follow 
the same type of existence as their neighbours—farming, working in factories, 
in offices, or at individual trades—and some are lawyers, doctors, nurses, or 
teachers. At the other end of the scale are the Indians who have remained 
in isolated areas and continue to follow a food-gathering type of life not too 
different from that of their ancestors. In between are a variety of levels of 
existence, each with its own set of problems. Many Indians both live and 
work off the reserves and some have become very proficient in certain occu- 
pations such as high-steel construction, mining, fishing, boat-building and 
woods operations, and, many live on the reserve but work outside on seasonal 
projects. But whatever his mode of life or wherever he lives, the Indian is 
presently caught between two worlds, one representing the old Indian culture 
with its own thought patterns and attitudes which are quite different from 
those of the non-Indian, and the other the fast-paced, technological society 
of the mid-twentieth century. 


This Indian chief of the 
Fort George Band in Brit- 
ish Columbia is one of 
eight women chiefs elect- 
ed by the members of 
their bands during 1960. 
Seventy women serve on 
Indian band councils. They 
are keenly interested in 
improving education, sani- 
tation and housing and 
have formed more than 
160 Homemakers’ Clubs. 


The Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, which is responsible for the administration of matters affecting the 
welfare of Indians, has set two essential objectives for the next decade—a 
greater measure of self-responsibility for the people on the reserves, and more 
help for those who wish to make their livelihood in non-Indian society. But 
the pace of development must be determined by the Indians themselves and 
not forced upon them. It is the young people who will decide the future and 
it is through its educational policy that the Indian Affairs Branch hopes to 
give the greatest assistance, a policy designed to give every child the best 
schooling he can absorb. Day and residential schools are provided but 
recently emphasis has been put on the teaching of Indian children in non- 
Indian schools so that they may be placed educationally on the same level 
as other Canadian children and, through association, find integration easier 
in later years. In the 1959-60 academic year, of the 40,637 Indian children 
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A seasonal source of 
income for Indians who 
live along the St. John 
River in New Brunswick 
is the harvesting of 
fiddleheads, the early 
shoots of a certain 
type of fern. Collect- 
ed in hand-made ash 
baskets, they are sold 
in the market and, of 
recent years, to freez- 
ing and canning plants. 
The supply of this table 
deticacy is limited and 
it is consumed almost 
entirely within the 
province. 


attending school, 9,479 were in non-Indian schools—9,004 in elementary and 
high school grades, 41 in university, and 434 in teacher, nurse or other train- 
ing courses. 

At the end of formal schooling, the Indian must make his own decision 
either to stay on the reserve or to earn a living in a wider Canadian society. 
If he chooses reserve life he may receive financial help in establishing himself 
in farming, fishing or business. If he chooses life away from the reserve, a 
job placement and counselling service is at his disposal. 


Eskimos 


There are about 11,500 Eskimos in Canada, about 8,000 of whom live 
in the Northwest Territories and the remainder in northern Quebec and 
Labrador. Since the traditional Eskimo culture is based on the hunting 
of sea mammals like the seal and the walrus, most Eskimos live along the 
coasts. Some inhabit the interior of the Northwest Territories mainland 
where caribou hunting and fishing have been the basis of their economy. 


Forming about 38 p.c. of the Northwest Territories population, the 
Eskimos have a vital part to play in northern development. The North is 
their natural home and their special abilities for northern life qualify them 
to share in the employment opportunities that are being offered. 


as 


The huge Sir John Franklin residential 
composite vocational and high school 
was built by the Federal Government 
in Yellowknife, N.W.T., to serve the 
total population, Indian, Eskimo and 
white. 


Indian and Eskimo children in the 
Inuvik Federal School operated by 
the Federal Government. There are 
< more than 50 federal schools in the 
Northwest Territories and applicants 
to teach out-number teaching posi- 


tions. 


Until recently, the Eskimo was self-employed, living off the land. Hunt- 
ing and, to some extent, fishing provided him with subsistence and trapping 
enabled him to purchase the trade goods to complete his domestic needs. 
But a serious decline in the number of caribou—a most important animal in 
the Eskimo economy—coupled with a drop in fur prices placed him in a grave 
economic situation. 


While the structure of his economy tottered, different forces were striking 
his society. The North was being changed by influences outside his experi- 
ence. Men from the south brought a new way of life to the North—intro- 
ducing an alien technology and a tempo to which the Eskimo found it difficult 
to adjust. Some found themselves stranded between two ways of life— 
the old disappearing as a result of unforeseen circumstances, the new beyond 
their reach because of lack of education, training and purchasing power. 


To aid the Canadian Eskimos, the Federal Government intervened with 
a long-term program of indirect and direct relief. Eskimos are being given 
the opportunity to improve their health and living standards and to acquire 
the training, skill and knowledge that will enable them to remain self-reliant 
citizens. 


While the attainment of full economic self-sufficiency for all Eskimos 
remains a goal, a great deal has been accomplished. Family allowances, 
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old age security and assistance, aid to the blind, the disabled and the needy 
are available to Eskimos as to other Canadian citizens. Medical care and 
hospital services are provided by the Indian and Northern Health Services 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare. 

Facilities have been provided for Eskimos to take vocational training, 
either on-the-job, at northern schools, or at special trade courses in other 
parts of Canada. This training has enabled many Eskimos to take wage- 
employment on northern construction and transportation jobs. About 100 
Eskimos work on the DEW Line on maintenance and support jobs. About 
the same number work, mainly on the surface, at a nickel mine at Rankin 
Inlet. Other Eskimos drive trucks, operate heavy construction equipment, 
or are mechanics, carpenters, and semi-skilled tradesmen at many northern 
points. 


Opportunities are being made available for. Eskimo children to attend 
school and qualify through education for a better life. Eskimo children 
attend 20 federal schools and federal teachers teach Eskimo adults English, 
home economics and other subjects of immediate practical benefit at night 
classes. 


Notable among the aspects of the new Eskimo life are the projects in 
which the Eskimo’s initiative and special abilities have been encouraged. 
Eskimo co-operatives in northern Quebec and at Cape Dorset on Baffin 
Island are making use of natural resources and the unique artistic ability of 
the people. Arctic char, a fish that graces the tables of Canada’s best rest- 
aurants, is caught and shipped by these co-operatives. At Cape Dorset 
there is a thriving Eskimo art colony, carving from stone and ivory distinctive 
pieces of sculpture and pioneering an innovation in art—sealskin and stone 
prints. 


Eskimos living in the Mackenzie District vote in territorial and federal 
elections. Some practice in man- 
aging local affairs is provided by 
Eskimo participation in com- 
munity councils. Eskimos, like 
other residents of the Northwest 
Territories, are governed by the 
Council of the Northwest Terri- 
tories, an equivalent of a pro- 
vincial legislative assembly. 


Stone carving, once just a hobby, is 
now an important source of revenue 
to Canada’s Eskimos. With simple 
tools and local materials such as 
sandstone and ivory from walrus 
tusks, the Eskimo has created stone 
carvings that have placed him in the 
front ranks of the world’s primitive 
art. 
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These little citizens donned native garb to 
take part in the “All-Nations” day during 
the joint Windsor-Detroit International 
Freedom Festival. From the left they 
are Canadians of Slovakian, Lithuanian, 
Welsh, Ukrainian, Italian, Slovene, Hun- 
garian, Croatian, German and Chinese 
origin. 


New Canadians 


Canada’s two millionth post- 
war immigrant arrived late in 1960. 
Since World War II, Canada, the 
second largest immigrant-receiving 
country, hasadmitted approximate- 
ly 600,000 settlers from the British 
Isles, a slightly higher number from 
the three main sources of European 
immigrants, Italy, Germany and 
the Netherlands, and almost 145,000 from the United States. Immigra- 
tion to Canada set a 43-year record in 1957 but there was a marked 
decline in 1958 and further declines in the two subsequent years. The 
recent lower levels are attributed in part to measures applied in 1957, and 
since continued, to keep the immigrant flow at a realistic level. It is Canadian 
policy to admit newcomers in accordance with the capacity of the country 
to provide opportunities for their settlement and successful integration into 
Canadian society. However, there is little doubt that the buoyant economies 
of many of the countries from which Canada receives the majority of her 
immigrants, coupled with persistent reports of higher unemployment in 
Canada, contributed to the decline. 


During World Refugee Year (1959-1960) Canada admitted more than 
3,500 refugees, including more than 200 tubercular refugees and their families 
brought to Canada under the auspices of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments. It has been estimated that in the post-war years approximately 
275,000 refugees from Europe, or about one-quarter of all European refugees, 
have been settled in Canada. In addition to special governmental projects, 
provision was made for the private sponsorship of refugees by agencies, 
groups and individuals in Canada. The efforts of individual Canadians and 
private organizations in this regard resulted in a substantial contribution to 
World Refugee Year. 

In the past decade the Immigration Branch of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, which is responsible for all matters related to the 
selection and establishment of immigrants, received reports indicating that 
more than 4,500 trades, service and industrial enterprises had been estab- 
lished by immigrants, providing employment for more than 20,000 persons, 
and representing a total investment in excess of $36,000,000. In the same 
period mor€ than 5,700 farms were bought or rented by immigrants, with a 
total investment of nearly $19,000,000. 
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Immigration and Population, 1950-60 
ec eee ee eee NC Re yee 


Estimated Population, June 1 


Year Immigration, © |_————————____________ 
Canadian-Born Foreign-Born Total 
No. *000 "000 *000 

LOS ORME area rere os ears 1, OUD 11,694 2,018 NS HA 
TOS eee erg tering token 194,391 11,949 2,060 14,009 
NOS 2 Aer eon eae ne then isest 164,498 WW O27 DY Dey 14,459 
LOS SC eee eee ote 168 ,868 12 S16) 229 14,845 
TOS A restonk tpt ookat eee hss 154,227 12,826 2,461 15,237 
195 Sita ees Aerie eens. 109 ,946 US sisal 2,547 15 ,698 
LOS Ope Ae are cer eae 164,857 13,470 2,611 16,081 
A GOES Ati nade dea rk ard pee eer oo re 282,164 13,806 2,783 16,589 
LOS SP Sata wee eld oes oe 124,851 14,128 2,920 17,048 
OS OME rire ceed 8 ets 106,928 14,462 2,980 17,442 
LOGO eae ee es 104,111 14,802 Soy 17,814 


Citizenship 


Canadian citizenship is a relatively new concept. In fact, prior to 
January 1, 1947, there was no such status for Canadians, notwithstanding 
that the Immigration Act of the day referred to certain classes of persons as 
‘“‘Canadian citizens’ for the purposes of that Act and that the Canadian 
Nationals Act entitled certain persons to be known as ‘‘Canadian Nationals’. 
Canadians did however possess a status of a wider nature in that they, in 
common with nationals of other parts of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, were entitled to style themselves ‘‘British subjects’. 


The enactment of the Canadian Citizenship Act altered this picture. 
This Act established a Canadian national status and specified what classes 
of persons, whether in being or to be born, were entitled to claim this status 
as of January 1, 1947, the date of its enactment. It also made provision for 
the acquisition of Canadian citizenship by British subjects and aliens. 


The Canadian Citizenship Act reaffirmed to an extent the principle of 
the ‘‘Common Code’’ that had originally been enunciated by the British 
Nationality and Status of Aliens Act, 1914, whereby persons born or natural- 
ized in any part of the Dominions of the Crown were recognized as British 
subjects in every other part. However, British subjects resident in Canada 
did not necessarily become Canadian citizens thereby. As a result of certain 
agreements reached at the Commonwealth Conference on Citizenship held in 


Many Canadian estab- 
lishments arrange 
classes in English for 
their employees newly 
arrived from other 
countries. Here immi- 
grants from Hungary, 
Italy, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Poland attend 
a class. 
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Wearing his Naval Reserve uniform, this ‘new Canadian” takes the oath of allegiance 
prior to receiving his citizenship papers at a session of the Citizenship Court. 


London in 1947, an amendment was enacted in 1950 which modified the 
‘Common Code” principle to the extent that a person born in another Com- 
monwealth country was not to be recognized as a British subject in Canada 
unless the country of his birth was listed in the First Schedule of the Canadian 
Citizenship Act and he was a citizen of that country. By a concurrent 
amendment a British subject was in Canada entitled to style himself a ‘““Com- 
monwealth Citizen”. Asa result, today, residents of Canada may be classed 
as Canadian citizens, British subjects or Commonwealth citizens or aliens. 


Canadian citizens are either ‘‘natural-born” or “other than natural- 
born”. Natural-born citizens are (1) those who became entitled to this 
status on January 1, 1947, whether by birth or by derivation; (2) those who 
have been born on or since that date and who have either (a) been born in 
Canada or on a Canadian ship, or (b) whose derivative status has been 
recognized in accordance with the provisions of the Canadian Citizenship 
Act. “Other than natural-born” citizens are persons who, while having no 
claim to natural-born status, had citizenship conferred upon them on January 
1, 1947, on account of prior naturalization, by domicile, residence or marriage. 
Also included in this category are persons to whom citizenship has been 
granted upon application since January 1, 1947. 


An adult alien who wishes to become a Canadian citizen must file an 
application for citizenship with the Citizenship Court in the district where 
he resides. Upon the lapse of a statutory three-month posting period, he is 
called before the Court for examination by a judge in order to determine 
whether he possesses the qualifications required by the Act. These include 
age, legal admission to Canada as a “landed immigrant”, the acquisition of 
“Canadian domicile’, good character, an adequate knowledge of English 
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or French, some understanding of the responsibilities and privileges of Can- 
adian citizenship and the intention to dwell in Canada permanently. The 
decision of the judge is forwarded to the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration where a certificate may be granted at the discretion of the 
Minister. If granted, the certificate is returned to the Court where, during 
the course of a formal ceremony, it is presented to the applicant after he has 
taken the Oath of Allegiance and has renounced his former nationality. 


The procedure is slightly different for British subjects or Commonwealth 
citizens. ‘These persons may file their applications directly with the Minister. 
There is no statutory posting period required and once the Minister has 
exercised his discretion favourably, the certificate is sent directly to the 
applicant. However, the qualifications which British subjects are required 
to possess are identical to those required of an alien applicant. 


Provision is also made in the Citizenship Act for the issuance upon 
application therefor of certificates of proof of citizenship to Canadian citizens 
and for the grant of citizenship to alien and British subject minor children 
of Canadian citizens. And in any case where a person is entitled to describe 
himself as a Canadian citizen, he may obtain, upon request, a pocket size or 
miniature certificate. Applications for these several types of certificates 
are to be addressed to the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa, Ontario, and must be accompanied 
by the appropriate fee. 


Rideau Hall, the official residence of Canada’s Governor General. Built in 1838 near 
the junction of the Rideau and Ottawa Rivers, this large limestone house was purchased 
by the Canadian Government in 1868 and has served continuously since as the vice-rega! 
residence. 


The skyline of Ottawa, Canada’s capital, from the Ottawa River which separates the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario at this point. Shown are the centre block of the 
Parliament Buildings which houses the chambers of both the House of Commons and the 
Senate, and the Peace Tower and the circular Parliamentary Library. Up-river are 
office buildings housing government departments and, at the extreme right, the Supreme 
Court. 


How Canada is Governed 


Canada—a federal union of provinces and territories within a strictly limited 
constitutional monarchy and, at the same time, an independent and com- 
pletely autonomous member of the British Commonwealth of Nations—has 
evolved slowly and sometimes painfully over the centuries into a continental 
state enjoying a system of democratic government fitting the needs and 
wishes of its people. Canadian government has emerged from the earliest 
form—company rule— through despotic royal rule, military rule and civilian 
rule by law in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to representative 
government by royal appointment and, finally, to the present form of elected 
representative government responsible to the electors at large. The basic 
principle of government today and for the past 113 years is that the Sovereign’s 
Canadian ministers are responsible to the popularly elected House of Commons 
and can remain in office only so long as they command the confidence of that 
House. 


At the time of Confederation, when the British North America Act of 
1867 united Canada (Ontario and Quebec), Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
in one dominion under the name of Canada, any form of government other 
than federal union would have been completely unworkable. In the eastern 
Maritimes and the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes region, there were well estab- 
lished colonies with deep regional cleavages in political and cultural interests; 
in the west were a series of relatively small and scattered colonies, geographic- 
ally isolated from the east and sharing common interests with their United 
States neighbours to the south. A strong central government was required 
to carry out vast transcontinental projects, such as the railway, to provide 
defence and to regulate trade and commerce. Matters of regional or local 
concern, on the other hand, could not be handled satisfactorily by national 
legislation. Federal and provincial jurisdictions were therefore clearly defined 
in 1867 and, although the whole pattern of Canadian life has undergone a 
vast change since then and to the four original provinces have been added 
six more provinces and two territories, the principles as laid down at Con- 
federation are still, with some amendment, in successful operation. 
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The impressive array of specific powers falling within the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada included control of the 
armed forces, the regulation of trade and commerce, banking, credit, currency 
and bankruptcy, criminal law, postal services, the fisheries, patents and copy- 
rights, the census and statistics, the raising of money by any mode of taxation 
and, in the field of communication, such matters as navigation and shipping, 
railways, canals and telegraphs. In addition, the Federal Government was 
endowed with a residual authority in matters beyond those specifically 
assigned to the provincial legislatures and including the power to make 


laws for the peace, order and good government of Canada. 


The provinces, on the other hand, were granted powers embracing mainly 
such matters of local or private concern as property and civil rights, civil 
law, provincial company charters, municipal government, hospitals and 
asylums, licences, the management and sale of public lands, and direct 
taxation within the province for provincial purposes. Legislation concerning 
immigration and agriculture could be enacted by both the Parliament of 
Canada and the provincial legislatures with the federal law having over-riding 
authority in the event of conflict. 


The Parliament Buildings in Victoria, British Columbia. 


Mme. Georges Vanier 
curtseys to her husband, 
the Governor General, 
following her investiture 
by him cs a Dame of 
Grace in the Order of 
the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem. During 
1960 the Governor Gen- 
eral and Mme. Vanier 
entertained more than 
11,500 people and trav- 
elled 15,600 miles on 
official visits from coast 
to coast. 


In view of the cultural dualism of the new Dominion, the provincial 
legislatures were given exclusive authority in relation to education, subject 
to federal intervention in questions involving legal rights in denominational 
schools. For a like reason, the use of the English and the French languages 
was safeguarded, it being specifically provided that either language may be 
used in the debates of the Parliament of Canada and of the Legislature of 
Quebec and in any court of Canada; and that both languages shall be used 
in the respective records and journals and in the published Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada and of the Legislature of Quebec. 


The Parliament of Canada 


Next to the distribution of legislative jurisdiction between the central 
and provincial governments, the most significant feature of the Canadian 
constitution is its unwritten parliamentary system “similar in principle to 
that of the United Kingdom”’. 


That the Canadian constitution is founded on the British parliamentary 
system is evident in the fact that Parliament embraces the Queen, the Senate 
and the House of Commons; that the executive and legislative powers are 
in close identification through the control of administration by leaders of the 
parliamentary majority; and that the judiciary is virtually independent of 
control by either the executive or legislative branches of government. The 
Crown is the unifying symbol of all three spheres of power. 


The Queen. Although Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II is Queen of Canada, 
her personal participation in the functions of the Crown for Canada is neces- 
sarily reserved to such occasions as a royal visit or the periodic appointment 
of a personal representative on the advice of her Canadian ministers. The 
presence of Her Majesty at the opening of Canada’s Twenty-Third Parliament 
in October 1957 and at the celebration of the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway in June 1959 were occasions of unprecedented significance for Cana- 
dians. In delivering the Speech from the Throne, the Queen became the 
first sovereign to inaugurate in person a session of Parliament as Head of 
State of Canada, acting on the direct advice of her Canadian ministers. 
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The title of the Queen, so far as Canada is concerned, is ‘Elizabeth the 
Second, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her Other 
Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of 
the Faith’’. Sovereigns of Canada since Confederation in 1867 are as follows: — 


Sovereign Dynasty a é ee “ 

ea ee Birth Accession 
ViCtOn ata eee eM OUSeL OL Elan Overnmur oni ele tis at 1819 June 20, 1837 
Edward VII............ House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.... 1841 Jere. V2 AGO 
Georcen Ven ernie es LOUSe OfeVWindsote.. stn) alien oe 1865 May 6, 1910 
Edwards Veluwe meme Llousevols Windsor ae ek 1894 Jan. 20, 1936 
GEOLeeey Lemme een 2 naan ELOUSeVOLWINGSOL.... Lalas at oa oe ok 1895 Dec. 11, 1936 
UICZAOSVO Wo cob dwonecias IAWOWES wie Wiingleeie, en Ob. 544).. 0b eon 1926 Feb. 6, 1952 


The personal representative of the Queen in Canada is the Governor 
General, appointed by Her Majesty entirely on the advice of the Prime 
Minister of Canada and usually for a term of five years. He exercises such 
. formal authority as summoning, proroguing and dissolving Parliament and 
assenting to Bills in the Queen’s name. The present Governor General of 
Canada, the Right Honourable Georges Philias Vanier, D.S.O., M.C. and 
Bar, is the second Canadian to hold this high office. Appointed on Uae 
he assumed office on Sept. 15, 1959. 


The active Canadian executive authority for controlling the exercise 
of the powers of the Crown resides in the Cabinet or Ministry. 


The House of Commons. Members of the House of Commons are elected 
in a general election usually held subsequent to the normal dissolution of 
Parliament by the Governor General on the advice of the Prime Minister at 
any time up to the end of five years after the last election. Occasionally a 
general election may be called subsequent to a grant of dissolution following 
defeat of the government measure or passage of a vote of want of confidence 
by the House in the government of the day. 


Electors include all Canadian citizens or British subjects, male or female, 
of the age of 21 or over, who have been resident in Canada for twelve months 
prior to polling day. Seats in the House are distributed geographically as 
follows: 


ING awounvallevavels oS.o5 Gas eB 5 Joe whee 7 VaNi OvESa( cls, tke ah ot Lhe Se a 17 
Princeshdwandelslanc= essay aon 4 Brice Colum ay ea ener ey DRY 
INOViARS COLA aa hep eer eed eter ae eek 12 Nukoneherttonvaranernie rns 1 
INewe Bill 1S WiC koa mene eee arr eset est () Mackenzie District, Northwest 

Quiebece atts os iret as 75 MErEiCOnles marie wit ic Pet ers eo ee 1 
OntariGgee tas ae ietetos Sera ne: 85 aaa 
IND a0, a! aye! Ja eae eae ey met <P ary aed 14 SE OTAD AG eae tate Hee NRRL SCE? OS) 
SasikatGhew aires eaten einem eles tn Ly/, ==> 


Party standing, as of Jan. 1, 1961, was as follows: Progressive Conserva- 
tives, 205; Liberals, 50; Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 8; New 
Party, 1; vacant, 1. Four of the 264 members were women. 

The New Party, sponsored by the Co-operative Commonwealth Feder- 
ation and the Canadian Labour Congress, was represented at the polls for 
the first time and won its first seat at a by-election on Oct. 31, 1960. 

The leader of the party winning the most seats in the general election 
is called upon by the Governor General, as representative of the Queen, to 
form a government. He becomes the Prime Minister and generally chooses 
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party colleagues from among the elected members to form the Cabinet. If 
he wishes to have in his Cabinet someone who is not a member of the House 
of Commons, that person must secure a seat in the House within a short time 
through a by-election. The Prime Minister and all his ministers in charge of 
departments of government sit in the House of Commons, although a minister 
without portfolio may be a member either of the House or of the Senate. 

The Cabinet is responsible for determining all important policies of 
government and securing the passage of such legislation, financial measures 
and administrative provisions as their supporters may approve. The Ministers 
of the Crown, as the members of the Cabinet are called, are chosen generally 
to represent all regions of the country and its principal cultural, religious 
and social interests. _ 

The members of the Ministry, as at Jan. 1, 1961, are listed below according 
to precedence. 


Rt. Hon. John George Diefenbaker..... Prime Minister 

Hon. Howard Charles Green........... Secretary of State for External Affairs 

Hon. Donald Methuen Fleming......... Minister of Finance and Receiver General 

Hon. George Hees..................... Minister of Trade and Commerce 

Eons .béon'Balceraa i ee eee Minister of Transport 

Hon: 7Gordon!Ghurchtll Sees eee Minister of Veterans Affairs 

Hon. Edmund Davie Fulton............ Minister of Justice and Attorney Genera 

Hon. George Clyde Nowlan............ Minister of National Revenue 

Hon. Douglas Scott Harkness.......... Minister of National Defence 

Hon. Ellen Louks Fairclough........... Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 

Elon Angus: Maclean: =a aaa aera Minister of Fisheries 

Fons, MichaeliStarreme esse sean ee LInisteroteleabotir 

Hon. William McLean Hamilton........ Postmaster General 

Hon. William J. Browne................ Solicitor General 

Hon. Paul Comtois.................... Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys 

Hons Je VWaldoeMonterth ae ene Minister of National Health and Welfare 

Hon. Francis Alvin G. Hamilton........ Minister of Agriculture 

ElonsRaymondsOsbiinle yee Minister of Defence Production 

Hon DavidijeeVWiallx eran Minister of Public Works 

HonwPierre Séviatiyaaee eee Associate Minister of National Defence 

Hon. Hugh John Flemming............ Minister of Forestry 

HonsNoeleD orionanr soe eee Secretary of State 

Hon= Walter insdaleaenases ee Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources 

Hon. George Ernest Halpenny.......... Minister without Portfolio 


vote exercised 


Chief Tecumseh. 


The first total Indian 


federal election was 
cast in a by-elec ion 
on October 31, 1960. 
In the Hiawatha Re- 
serve Council Hall at 
Rice Lake, Ontario, an 
Indian casts his vote 
before the bust 
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The Governor General, the Prime Minister and the premiers of Canada’s ten provinces, 


photographed at Government House, October, 1960. 


The Senate. The Senate or Upper House of the Parliament of Canada 
shares with the House of Commons the responsibility for the enactment of 
all federal legislation in that Bills must pass both Houses before receiving 
Royal Assent through the Governor General. Yet the influence of the 
Senate on legislation is immeasurably less than that of the Commons in 
which most public Bills are introduced by the Ministry and to which the 
latter is responsible. The most striking evidence of this fact is that any 
Bill for the expenditure of any public money or the imposition of any tax 
must originate in the elected House, by custom, through the Cabinet. None 
the less, the Senate has the power to perform a valuable service to the nation 
in amending and delaying the passage of measures that might result from 
sudden shifts in public opinion or party strength. 

Canadian senators are summoned for life by the Governor General, 
on the nomination of the Prime Minister, with equality of representation 


The $7,000,000 Sir Charles Tupper Building, completed in 1960, consists of five blocks 
at different ground levels and has a total area of 421,380 square feet. Built to house 
the offices of various government departments, its exterior finish is of buff coloured 
brick with granite trim and porcelain enamel spandrels separating rows of metal windows. 


for regional divisions (except in the Atlantic Provinces after the entry of 
Newfoundland in 1949 with six senators). The representation in the Senate 
by regions and provinces is as follows:— 


Ontario-ercs. ce eee ee 24 WieSteric EkOVANGeSaacie tear rene 24 

OiWwebee sa eye cc ees ee ee 24 Manitobatwins.ce oot eae 6 

NtlanticnlTomincesee eee 30 British Cotumbiane. see 6 
IMCHVAL. SCO sooo c ce ancene iG ADEE Ae aincin > Ao eee ee 6 
New. Brunswick... a0e enn 10 Saskatchewatie messes 6 
Prince Edward Island..... 4 —_ 
Newfoundland:..:...../-4 6 AN ORON bor nots hie timo. JOY 


The Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories at present luck represen- 
tation in the Senate. 


Party standing, as of Jan. 1, 1961, was as follows: Progressive Conserva- 
tives, 26; Liberals, 73; Independent, 2; Independent Liberal, 1. 


The first and only Treaty Indian to be appointed to the Senate 
is the Hon. James Gladstone, a member of the Blood Tribe in the Black- 
foot Nation. As a Treaty Indian, he was not entitled at the time of 
his appointment in 1958 to vote in general elections, but legislation passed 
in 1960 now extends the franchise to all Indians. 


While the Ministers of the Crown carry 
the political responsibilities of their respective 
departments, the federal civil service forms the 
staffs of the twenty departments and of various 
boards, commissions, bureaus and other agen- 
cies of the government. The day-to-day ad- 
ministration of a department is handled by a 
permanent head, usually known as deputy 
minister. The majority of the civil servants 
are recruited, classified and promoted by the 
Civil Service Commission of Canada. 


The Indians of the Walpole Island Band in southern 
Ontario have taken a major step forward in self- 
government by exercising the right to spend the 
Band's own revenue. Band funds are allocated to 
road-building, salaries (mainly for a full-time Indian 
game warden), housing loans, agricultural assistance, 
irrigation on the famous Walpole Island duck marshes 
and education. 
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Provincial and Territorial Government 


The Provinces. Similar political institutions and constitutional usages 
operate in the government of the ten provinces as in that of the nation as 
a whole. In each province the Queen is represented by a Lieutenant- 
Governor appointed by the Governor General in Council, usually for a term 
of five years. The powers of the Lieutenant-Governor in the provincial 
sphere are essentially the same as those of the Governor General in the 
federal sphere. 


The Legislature of each of the provinces comprises, in addition to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, a Legislative Assembly elected for a term of five years 
and, for Quebec only, a Legislative Council of 24 members appointed for life 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The franchise in provincial elections 
is granted, generally speaking, to every adult 21 years of age or over, although 
in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia the age is 18, 19 and 19, 
respectively. The conventions of cabinet government operate in the Legis- 
lative Assembly of each of the provinces as in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa. Provincial premiers and administrations as at Jan. 1, 1961, were 
as follows: 


Newroundland=.>..-..4.. Hon J.-R. Smallwood:....... Liberal 

Princes dwardelslaindemeas Hon. Walter R. Shaw........ Conservative 

INOValSCOLiaaee ie er ae LLOnee RIL eStanieldeers sane Progressive Conservative 

New Brunswick............. Hon. Louis J. Robichaud.... Liberal 

OuebecAeren ee hes a ae eee Hon, Jean Lesage............ Liberal 

Ontaniowerare eso mae Hone Weslie Me Hrost. 2... 2... Progressive Conservative 

Want tobamemustates mas freer dict: Hon. Dufferin Roblin........ Progressive Conservative 

Saskatchewan enn snc Hon. T. C. Douglas.......... Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation 

AT Dertaieesctstecs eee ction Hon. Ernest C. Manning..... Social Credit 

BritishaColumbias asa Hon. W. A. C. Bennett....... Social Credit 


The Speech from the Throne ‘is read by the Lieutenant Governor as Quebec’s 26th 
Legislature is formally opened on Nov. 10, 1960. 
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The Territories. The vast and sparsely populated regions of northern 
Canada lying outside the ten provinces and comprising Yukon Territory and 
the Northwest Territories have attained both elected representation in the 
House of Commons and a measure of local self-government. The local 
government of Yukon Territory is composed of a Commissioner, appointed 
by the Federal Government, and a locally elected Legislative Council of seven 
members, meeting at Whitehorse. The government of the Northwest Terri- 
tories is vested in a Commissioner (who is the Deputy Minister of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources) assisted by a Council of 
nine members of whom four are elected by popular franchise in the Territories 
and five are appointed by the Federal Government from among federal 
officials. The Council meets annually in the Territories and at least once 
each year at Ottawa which is the seat of government. It is advised by the 
Eskimo Affairs Committee, a policy-making body to which, in 1959, for the 
first time, two Eskimos were added as members. 


Local Government 


As local government at the municipal level falls under the jurisdiction 
of the provinces, there are ten distinct systems of municipal government in 
Canada, as well as many variations within each system. The variations are 
attributable to differences in histor- 
ical development and in area and 
population density of the 4,300 incor- 
porated municipalities. Possessing 
the power exclusively to make laws 
respecting municipal institutions, the 
provincial legislature of each prov- 
ince has divided its territory into 
varying geographical areas known 
generally as municipalities and more 
particularly as counties, cities, 
towns, villages, townships, rural E 
T MO 


Municipalities are incorporated by own 


provincial legislation and have YELLOW DOF TRADE 


WELCOMES YOU 


municipalities, or municipal districts. 


& ® 


pERS 


In front of the Town Hall, the 
Mayor and two council members 
display a newly-designed road 
sign planned to attract tourists 
to Yellowknife, N.W.T. 


In sharp contrast is the new city 
hall in Hamilton, Ontario. Opened 
by the Governor General on Nov. 
21, 1960, the $9,300,000 build- 
ing is located on an eight-acre 
site in downtown Hamilton. The 
council chamber extends out over 
the front entrance of the building 
and is finished in teak strips, wal- 
nut panelling and aluminum. 


Swearing-in of the judges at the first session of the new Northwest Territories Court of 
Appeal in Yellowknife, Oct. 18, 1960. Since 1955 a resident trial judge has served; for 
50 years before that, the Territories had no high court, either trial or appellate. 


various powers and responsibilities suited to their classification. A munici- 
pality is governed by an elected council whose head may be called the mayor, 
reeve, warden or overseer, and the other citizens who are its members may be 
known as controllers, aldermen or councillors. The responsibilities of the 
municipalities are generally those most closely associated with the citizen’s 
everyday life, his well-being and his protection. 


The Judiciary 


The Canadian judiciary interprets the law and administers justice. 
The provinces are authorized to administer justice in the territories under 
their jurisdiction, including the organization of civil and criminal courts and 
the establishment of procedure in civil matters in those courts. Legislation 
concerning criminal law and the procedure in criminal matters is under the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. 

The Supreme Court of Canada is the court of final appeal in Canada, 
and exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout the nation in civil 
and criminal cases. The jurisdiction of the Exchequer Court extends to 
cases embracing claims made by or against the Crown in the right of Canada. 
The Chief Justice of Canada and the puisne judges of the Supreme and 
Exchequer Courts are appointed by the Governor General in Council. 

Judges of the superior, district and county courts in each province, 
except those of the courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, are 
appointed by the Governor General in Council and their salaries, allowances 
and pensions are fixed and paid by the Parliament of Canada. 


At the Ninth Commonwealth Conference in London in May 1960, the ten Commonwealth 
prime ministers were received by their Sovereign at a dinner given in Windsor Castle. 


Foreign Affairs 


Canada’s relations with other countries, as those of independent states 
generally, are governed by national interests, both immediate and long term. 
These interests are largely concerned with the development of friendly and 
useful relations with people of other lands, the protection of national security 
and the development of foreign trade and, obviously, the term ‘‘national 
interests’ must be interpreted in its broadest sense if these objectives are to 
be attained. 


Canada’s external relations are carried on bilaterally through Canadian 
missions abroad and also multilaterally through the many existing inter- 
national organizations of which Canada is a member. For these purposes, 
Canada maintains diplomatic, trade and consular representatives in a large 
number of countries, and has established permanent offices accredited to the 
principal international organizations of which she is a member. 


There are certain international organizations and institutions of par- 
ticular interest to Canada. One of the longest-standing associations is that 
within the Commonwealth. Membership in the Commonwealth is not 
readily defined and confers no legal rights: however, its particular value stems 
from a sense of goodwill toward and responsibility for other Commonwealth 
countries. While the members of the Commonwealth are not united for 
specific political, economic or defence purposes, the Commonwealth con- 
nection remains an important element in Canada’s external relations because 
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of traditional ties, and equally because of the remarkable adaptability of the 
Commonwealth to changing world conditions. It remains one of the world’s 
great associations of sovereign states embracing many separate races and 
different creeds. 


During 1960 much public attention was focussed on the United Nations. 
Through her membership in this organization Canada attempts to contribute 
toward the solution of fundamental problems of world peace, good order and 
well being. Canada has not infrequently been asked by the United Nations 
to act as mediator between advocates of points of view which initially appeared 
irreconcilable; during 1960 she continued to play a very active role, partic- 
ularly in the debates on disarmament and in supporting both morally and 
materially the actions of the United Nations in the Congo Republic. 


As one of the original signatories to the North Atlantic Treaty, Canada 
remains a consistent supporter of NATO. Membership in this regional 
organization enables Canada to co-operate intimately with the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the twelve European member states in the 
formulation of policy and attitudes designed to resist possible aggression and 
at the same time to seek settlement of some of the outstanding issues dividing 
the world today. While principally known for co-operation in the field of 
defence, NATO has become an important instrument of political consultation 
among member governments. 


The United Nations 


Firm support for the United Nations is an essential element of Canadian 
foreign policy. Canada’s contribution over the years to the work of the 
United Nations has included participation in mediation efforts in Kashmir, 
Indonesia and Palestine, and in the collective United Nations action that 
stopped aggression in Korea. In the 1956 Middle East crisis, Canada played 
a significant role and continues to participate in the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. In 1960 Canada responded promptly to a United Nations 
request for support for its operations in the Congo by supplying military and 
civilian specialists and pledging political and financial support. 


A Canadian sergeant 
on UN duty in Egypt 
gives first aid to a 
young Bedouin who 
cut his face on a barb- 
ed wire fence. 


Canadian members of 
the UN force in the 
Congo examine carv- 
ings in the lvory Mar- 
ket in Leopoldville. 


Canada has also continued its humanitarian contributions to the several 
United Nations programs for refugees. The original program which marked 
World Refugee Year by the admission to Canada of 100 tuberculous refugees 
and their families was subsequently doubled through the admission of a 
second group of refugees. Consideration is being given to the possibility of 
making a further contribution to this program. 


In the field of disarmament, Canada holds the view that the United 
Nations should play an active role. Since the interruption of negotiations 
in the Ten-Nation Committee on Disarmament in June, 1960, Canada has 
pressed vigorously in the United Nations Disarmament Commission and at 
the General Assembly for measures to bring about the earliest possible con- 
tinuation of negotiations. 


Canada’s total financial contribution to the United Nations has increased. 
In 1960, the Canadian assessed share of the regular budget of the United 
Nations was 3.11 p.c. which, with the assessments for the budgets of the 
United Nations Specialized Agencies, totalled more than $3,600,000. Con- 
tributions to such special United Nations programs as the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the United Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance (ETAP), the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
Program for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA), the Program of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, and the Special Fund 
for assistance to less developed countries totalled more than $6,200,000. 
Canada also continues to provide training facilities for United Nations 


fellowship holders and to send Canadian experts abroad under United Nations 
auspices. 
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NATO 


Support for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization continues to be 
another essential element of Canadian foreign and defence policies. In 
addition to active participation in the work and deliberations of the North 
Atlantic Council, Canada continues to provide a significant contribution to 
the collective defence of the North Atlantic Treaty area, including the Canada- 
United States region. In the NATO European area Canada’s contribution 
consists of a fully-equipped Infantry Brigade Group and an Air Division. A 
decision to re-equip eight squadrons of the Air Division with supersonic 
aircraft was announced by the Government in 1959; production of these air- 
craft in Canada is already under way. In addition a substantial part of 
Canada’s naval forces is earmarked for defence of the North Atlantic and the 
coastal waters in the Canada-United States region. The anti-submarine 
capabilities of these naval forces are reinforced by three RCAF squadrons of 
maritime aircraft. Canada also co-operates closely with the United States 
through the North American Air Defence Command (NORAD) for the 
defence of the North American region. 


Since its inception in April 1950, Canada has provided under its Mutual 
Aid Program assistance to NATO European countries in the form of military 
equipment, aircrew training and logistic support for materiel already trans- 
ferred. Approximately $1,700,000,000 has been allocated for these purposes 
as well as for contributions to the NATO military budget and to common 
infrastructure. More than 5,500 pilots and navigators from ten member 
countries graduated under the NATO Air Training Plan carried out at RCAF 
establishments from 1950 until the completion of the program in July, 1958. 
A limited number of aircrew from Norway and Denmark are continuing their 
training in Canada under special agreements. 

In addition to defence co-operation within the alliance there are significant 
activities in the non-military fields. Consultation between member govern- 
ments in these other fields, particularly in the political field, is of prime 
importance in ensuring understanding of each other’s policies, and in avoiding 
contradictions in these policies as they relate to the objectives of the North 


Atlantic Treaty. 


Villagers wave ata Cent- 
urion tank as it carries out 
a NATO exercise in west- 
ern Europe. 


Visiting leaders from Northern Nigeria pose with Prime Minister Diefenbaker after 
having presented him with a magnificent robe. 


In addition to its official activities as a member of NATO, the Canadian 
Government also encourages and assists voluntary organizations in Canada 
supporting NATO, such as the Canadian NATO Parliamentarians’ Association 
and the Canadian Atlantic Co-ordinating Committee. 


The Commonwealth 


Membership in the Commonwealth affords Canada a valuable, close 
relationship with a group of nations which, despite their diversity, have bonds 
in shared traditions and ideals. Constant consultation and friendly exchange 
of views are maintained among members and the members continue to grow 
in number. For example, in May 1969, the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
met in London, and a meeting of the Commonwealth Economic Consultative 
Council was held in September. On October 1, Nigeria was welcomed as a 
new member of the Commonwealth. The Prime Ministers of Australia and 
the Federation of Malaya and many other leaders from Commonwealth 
countries visited Canada during the year. 


Canada’s main effort to aid under-developed countries has been through 
the Colombo Plan, which began in 1950 as a scheme to assist Commonwealth 
countries in South and Southeast Asia and has since been extended to other 
countries in the area. Irrigation and hydro-electric developments in India 
and Pakistan, an atomic reactor in India, and a fisheries development program 
in Ceylon have been among the major projects assisted by Canada’s contrib- 
ution. Canadian experts have been sent to work in the Colombo Plan area 
and many scholars from the area have received training in Canada in agricul- 
ture, engineering, medicine, business and public administration and other 
felds. In 1960 a new program of economic assistance to Commonwealth 
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states in Africa was begun, to be known as the Special Commonwealth Aid 
for Africa Program, under which Canada has pledged $10,500,000 for the first 
three years. 


The Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Scheme began to operate 
in 1960. More than 100 scholars from various Commonwealth countries 
were given scholarships for study at Canadian universities. Twenty-four 
Canadians received scholarships to universities in other Commonwealth 
countries under the scheme, and it is expected that more will be given. 


Canada-United States Relations 


Obviously Canadian relations with the United States constitute a very 
important element in Canada’s external relations, and co-operation and 
mutual respect are reflected in day-to-day relations. The facts of geography 
and easy communications have fostered the growth of close and friendly 
_relations in trade, economic, scientific and cultural activities. While following 
separate historical paths in their national development, they have as a common 
heritage a similar regard for the principles of democratic government and 
individual liberties. Determination to defend these liberties has resulted 
in a close partnership between Canada and the United States in the defence 
of North America. 


One of the most significant recent developments in relations with the 
United States was the signing, in 1961, of a treaty on the co-operative devel- 
opment of the waters of the Columbia River. While each country will be 
completely responsible for all construction required in its own territory, both 
countries will secure greater benefits at less cost through co-operative develop- 
ment than either could secure by independent development of the resources 
on its own side. This agreement thus points up both the advantages of 
co-operation in a matter of economic significance to the two countries and a 
guiding principle in their relations: mutual respect for each other’s individ- 
uality. 


Under a unique treaty signed 
by the U.S. President and the 
Prime Minister of Canada on 
January 16, 1961, each coun- 
try will spend more than 
$450,000,000 in the next ten 
years on a project to develop 
the power resources of the 
Columbia River and to contain 
its flood potential. Canada 
will build three storage dams, 
two near the outlet of the 
Arrow Lakes and the third 
near Mica Creek on the main 
stream of the Columbia. The 
United States will build new 
power generating _ stations 
and both countries will share 
the resulting power equally. 
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Training in the operation and 
maintenance of farm and pub- 
lic works equipment and 
vehicles was provided in a 
six-months course to 37 young 
Vietnamese technicians at 
Laval University Agricultura 
School under the Colombe 
Plan Technical Assistance pro- 
gram. 


Canadian Foreign Aid Programs 


In recognition of the pressing needs of the economically under-developed 
areas of the world, Canada is participating in a number of bilateral aid pro- 
grams. The oldest and the largest of these is the Colombo Plan, now in its 
tenth year, under which Canada has expended or appropriated a total of 
more than $331,000,000 for economic and technical assistance to recipient 
member countries in South and Southeast Asia. These Canadian Colombo 
Plan funds have been used for such things as the training of foreign technical 
and engineering students in Canada, the provision of commodities such as non- 
ferrous metals, fertilizers and wheat, and for capital projects such as the 
establishment of atomic reactors and hydro-electric plants, the erection of 
power transmission lines, and the provision of railway equipment. The 
largest of these capital projects has been the Warsak Hydro-Electric Project 
in the northern part of West Pakistan which, with a Canadian contribution 
of over $36,000,000, constitutes the greatest development of its kind in 
Pakistan. Another capital project of major importance has been the con- 
struction of the Canada-India reactor near Bombay in India, the most 
modern research instrument of its kind in India. 


The second of Canada’s bilateral aid programs is the Commonwealth 
Technical Assistance Scheme which was established in 1958 to extend technical 
assistance to those parts of the Commonwealth not receiving assistance under 
the Colombo Plan. Parliament appropriated $500,000 for this program in 
1959-60 and a further $500,000 was appropriated in 1960-61. 


The third of Canada’s bilateral aid programs, the Canada-West Indies 
Aid Program, was also established in 1958. At that time, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker announced that, subject to the appropriation of funds by Parlia- 
ment, Canada would provide $10,000,000 to the West Indies during the 
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following five years. In addition to the provision of technical assistance, 
Canada has already agreed to provide two 1,500-ton ships at a total cost of 
approximately $6,000,000 and these are now under construction in Canadian 
ship yards. Other capital assistance projects are under consideration. 


The fourth bilateral assistance program in which Canada is participating, 
the Special Commonwealth African Assistance Program, was announced at 
the meeting of Commonwealth Finance Ministers at London in September 
1960. At that time the Canadian Government announced its intention to 
contribute $10,500,000 over the next three years, subject to the approval of 
Parliament, for the provision of economic and technical assistance to Common- 
wealth countries in Africa. 


Under these bilateral assistance programs, the recipient countries are 
requested to propose appropriate projects, having a high priority in their 
economic development programs, to which available funds might be devoted. 
_ After careful consideration and investigation of these proposals, a decision 
is taken in Canada as to the projects which will be undertaken. The invest- 
igation of such projects, and other matters concerning the direction and 
administration of Canada’s bilateral assistance programs, is the responsibility 
of the External Aid Office, which reports to the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. 

Apart from bilateral assistance programs, ‘Canada has contributed to 
economic and technical assistance programs under the United Nations or 
United Nations Specialized Agencies, including the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, the United Nations Children’s Fund, the International 
Bank and the Special Fund. 


A Canadian contribution of more than $36,000,000 helped to build the Warsak Dam 
in Pakistan. 
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Posts Abroad 


At the end of March 1961, Canada was represented abroad by the 
following diplomatic and consular posts: 


Embassies (37) Legations (1) 
Argentina Haiti Portugal Czechoslovakia 
Austria Indonesia Spain 
Belgium* Iran Sweden 
Brazil Ireland Switzerland Office of 
Chile Israel Turkey Commissioner (1) 
Colombia Italy U:S:S.R. Aes 
Cuba Japan United Arab Republic The West Indies: 
Denmark Lebanon WESEAR Port of Spain, 
Dominican Republic Mexico Uruguay Trinidad 
Finland Netherlands Venezuela 
France Norwayt Yugoslavia 
Germany Peru 
Greece Poland 
Offices of High 
Commissioners (10) Consulates General (10) Military Missions (1) 
Australia Congo: United States: Berlin 
Ceylon d Leopoldville Boston 
Ghana Germany: Chicago 
India Hamburg Los Angeles Consulates (4) 
Malayat Philippines: New Orleans Brazil: 
New Zealand Manila New York SaoiPanlo 
Nigeria San Francisco Iceland: 
Pakistan Seattle Reykjavik 
pion ous United States: 
Africa Portland, Maine 
Wake Detroit 
International Supervisory Commissions (2) 
Vietnam 
Cambodia 


Permanent Missions to International Organizations (7) 
Brussels: 
European Economic Community 
European Atomic Energy Community 
European Coal and Steel Community 
Geneva: 
United Nations 
New York: 
United Nations 
Paris: 
North Atlantic Council and Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
* Also accredited to Luxembourg 
¢t Also accredited to Iceland 
t Also accredited to Burma 


The Canadian Embassy at The Hague, The Netherlands. 


A six-mile road snakes up McDame Mountain in British Columbia to the upper levels 
where asbestos is mined. Mineral is dumped at the upper level, crushed and conveyed 
down to the lower plant where it is loaded into tramline buckets which carry it three 
miles to the mill at the foot of the mountain. This mine produces about 40,000 tons of 
asbestos a year. 


Natural Resources 


In the final analysis, a nation’s greatest wealth lies in its human resources 
and when those are supplemented by abundance of natural resources—rich 
ore-bearing rocks, vast expanses of good arable soil, mile upon mile of self- 
renewing forest, seas and lakes teeming with life and ample sources of power 
to supplement the labour of man’s hands—the nation so blessed is rich indeed. 
The Canadian people are, historically, not far removed from their pioneer 
forefathers to whom the opening of the West, the carving out of a railway line 
through rugged mountain ranges and across trackless prairie, the harnessing of 
waterfalls and turbulent rivers and the establishment of mines and lumber 
camps far from the populated places were never matters of consideration as 
to whether these things could be done, but merely as to how best to do them. 

This pioneer philosophy is today being applied to opening up the difficult 
north country, transporting oil—the ‘‘black gold’’ of the West—across Canada 
and into the United States by pipeline, developing peaceful uses of atomic 
power, improving the great paths of transportation, by water, land and air 
and, at the same time, giving increasing thought to the problems of conser- 
vation of renewable resources while exploiting all the natural riches of the land. 


aN 


The Trail, British Columbia, operations of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, 
showing the chemical fertilizer plants in the foreground and the metallurgical operations 
in the background, which includes the largest zinc plant in the world, producing 530 
tons per day of zinc, 400 tons of lead, 1,600 tons of fertilizer plus significant quantities 
of silver, cadmium, bismuth, gold, antimony and indium. 


The Rocks — Mining 


The continuing growth of Canada’s mineral industry is dependent, in 
large measure, upon the expansion of the modern world’s industrial economy, 
particularly that of the United States. Canada has been abundantly blessed 
with mineral raw materials vital to the needs of primary and secondary 
manufacturing industries of our modern world. In United States markets, 
Canada has certain distinct advantages in mineral trade in relation to other 
overseas sources because of proximity to that country, corporate affiliations 
with United States firms, and a favourable economic environment in Canada 
due in part to incentive mining taxation. 


The remarkable progress of the Canadian mineral industry since World 
War II is evidenced by the increase in value of mineral production from 
$499,000,000 in 1945 to slightly more than $1,000,000,000 in 1950, 
$1,800,000,000 in 1955 and $2,476,240,506 in 1960. The index of physical 
volume of mineral production, with the base year of 1949 being considered 
at 100, had risen from 109.5 in 1950 to 257 by 1960. For Canadian industry 
as a whole the comparable physical volume index in 1959 was 169, illustrating 


that mineral industry growth has greatly out-paced the growth of the indus- 
trial economy in general. 
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Minerals and products of the mineral processing industries are becoming 
of increasing importance in Canada’s export trade and are of prime impor- 
tance in helping to improve the country’s trade position. The export value 
of minerals and mineral products of all types exceeds the value of exports 
of all other industries and now accounts for almost 40 p.c. of Canada’s total 
export trade compared to about 28 p.c. at the beginning of the decade. The 
percentage of the gross value of manufacturing industries based on minerals 
and mineral products as related to total manufacturing has been rising steadily 
over the past decade from 41 p.c. in 1949 to approximately 50 p.c. in 1959. 
The expansion of mineral trade and mineral-based manufacturing are further 
illustrative of the growing importance of the mineral industry in the Canadian 
economy. 


Measured in relation to the country’s population, the value of the per 
capita output of the mineral industry has risen from $74.68 in 1950 to $138.09 
in 1960. The accompanying table illustrates the growth that has taken 
place in the metallics, industrial minerals and fuels sectors of the Canadian 
mineral economy during the past decade and the resultant increase in per 
capita value. 


Canada’s Mineral Production, by Type and Per Capita 
Value, 1950, 1955-60 


; Industrial i 
Year Metallics Mores Fuels Total oe 
$’000,000 $'000,000 $000,000 $'000,000 $ 

LOS Oi eter g 617 227 201 1,045 74.68 
LS SYS) 5 bia aig oats ae eos 1,008 373 414 195 113.68 
TOS Orga) arse aor: 1,146 420 319 2,085 129.65 
DOS gre hee hema Or eyo loo 466 565 2,190 132303 
LOS Sige haedonaeree lye 3.0 460 511 2eOr T2322 
LOS OT ycutireneesge es ee oil 502 536 2,409 133811 
T9GOF eee arabe 1,404 510 562 2,476 138.09 


* Preliminary 


The freighter Murray 
Bay leaving Sept Iles 
with a load of iron ore 
for export. Between 
1950 and 1959, Cana- 
dian iron ore ship- 
ments increased from 
3,200,000 to 21,900,- 
000 long tons 


A copper mine and mill at Chibougamau, Quebec. 


Although the growth of the Canadian mineral industry in the past decade 
has been most impressive and although the prospects for the decade ahead 
are also very promising, the industry is confronted with some problems 
of major importance. These problems have arisen largely because of a growing 
abundance of mineral commodities as new world sources have come into 
production. The increase in the world supply of minerals has also tended to 
bring about an increasing degree of protectionism in the United States. 
Evidences of this protectionism are the restrictions on imports of lead and 
zinc, representations with respect to imposing restrictions on iron ore imports 
and the introduction of Bills to Congress to limit imports of various mineral 
commodities by means of either tariffs or import quotas. Restrictive measures 
on the part of any major importer of mineral commodities have a direct effect 
on the mineral industry of Canada. Although there is some indication of the 
development of protectionism in western Europe—the world’s second largest 
mineral consuming area—through the establishment of the European Common 
Market and the European Free Trade Association, each of these trading 
blocks is deficient in most mineral raw materials and will increasingly rely 
on mineral imports. Canada’s success in finding larger export markets in the 
future will depend greatly on increasing efficiencies in its mineral producing 
industry to meet the competitive prices of other world producers in European 
and other markets. 


The Canadian mineral industry has taken giant strides since World War 
II in not only enlarging but also diversifying its output. In the forefront of 
new mineral operations have been the discovery and development of oil and 
gas fields in Western Canada; of immense iron ore deposits in Quebec, Labrador 
aid Ontario; of uranium in Ontario and Saskatchewan; and of nickel in 
Manitoba. Further strengthening of the mineral industry will come about 
with the bringing into production of the copper-zinc orebodies in the Matta- 
gami area of northwestern Quebec; the asbestos deposits in the Baie Verte 
region of northern Newfoundland; tungsten in the Northwest Territories: 
more iron ore deposits in Quebec, Labrador, and British Columbia: and addi- 
tional oil and gas fields in Western Canada and the Northwest Territories. 


Canada has already attained a prominent position in the world production 
of a large number of mineral commodities and leads the world in the pro- 
duction of nickel and asbestos. It is second in uranium, aluminum, gold, 
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silver, cadmium, platinum and platinum metals; third in zinc and gypsum: 
and stands high among the world producers of titanium, copper, iron ore, 
cobalt, magnesium and several other commodities. 


In broad terms, 1960 might best be classed as a year of consolidation and 
mixed growth trends rather than of exploration and major discovery. The 
production of crude petroleum registered a 4 p.c. increase in deliveries from 
the record 184,778,497 barrels, valued at $422,092,535, set in 1959. Natural 
gas output reached an all-time high of 504,452,000,000 cubic feet in 1960 
compared with the previous high of 417,334,527,000 cubic feet in 1959, Ship- 
ments of coal registered the first production increase in that commodity for 
many years due mainly to higher shipments of coking coal to Japan. Among 
the metals, nickel and copper registered increased production in 1960 while 
lead and zinc output remained approximately the same as in the previous 
year. Declines were experienced in the production of iron ore and uranium. 
Asbestos output continued to increase while for most of the other industrial 
minerals such as cement, clay products and gypsum production declined 
somewhat. 


The increase in production of natural gas, petroleum, nickel and to a 
lesser extent copper and asbestos, was largely responsible for the increase in 
the total value of metal output in 1960 from the previous record high of 
$2,409,020,511 in 1959. The most significant changes in production are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


International Nickel’s project at Thompson, Manitoba, came into production during 1960; 
its nickel-producing capacity of 75,000,000 pounds per year will make that area the 
world’s second largest source of nickel, following the company’s Sudbury capacity of 
310,000,000 pounds. Power for plant and townsite is obtained from the Manitoba 
Hydro-Electric Board’s new plant at Kelsey, 53 miles away. 
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Mineral Production of Canada, by Kinds, 1959 and 1960 
Unit of 1959 19601 
Mineral measure i 
Quantity | Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 

ATIGMMON N25 see eee lb. eatosyyt. M7 540,276 5225700 496 , 400 
Bismuth cere nee lb. 334,736 590,212 464,440 832,342 
Cadinitinm. ences eee illo 2,160,363 2,765,265 2,244,783 Bip eer, SO! 
Calciimnae eee wee lb. 67,429 76,409 76,560 88,770 
Cobalt=arete ree lb. By, USO), (OW7/ 5,954,916 3,330,914 5,669 ,560 
Copper ctincher ee, Gee lb. 790,538,660 | 233,102,813 | 876,766,931 264 , 336,899 
Golda Cate ee troy oz 4,483,416 | 150,508,275 4,602,762 NE, VL ALS 
Jronsones vee re ee: ton 24,488,325 | 192,666,101 DV NO TESS 171,670,605 
ironeeceinel tee ton ee 7,187,434 ae 10,922,801 
Peadix «Piet eater lb. 373,391,461 39,616,835 | 378,533,595 40,427,281 
IMIAGTES WU oan ole lb. 12,204,448 SP OP oto 14,746,427 4,280,232 
Molybdenum........ lb. 748 ,566 940,596 758,507 1,000,265 
Nickel zea eha ae ee ee lb. 373,110,226 | 257,008,801 | 427,282,898 312,738,234 
Palladium, iridium, etc.| troy oz 177,713 5,916,989 238,489 9,538,921 
Platinuiinee aoe eee troy Oz. 150,382 11,015,449 DIA S32 18,134,766 
Selemiumc eee eae lb. 368 , 107 2,576,749 562,272 3,487, 804 
Silver ee. ee eee troy oz 31,923,969 28,022,860 32,328,143 28,726,788 
Tellurium. lb. 13,023 27,999 S6nGo2 197 , 232 
Thorium. lb. 47,447 105 ,676 129 ,894 381,314 

Lee er eee ae lb. 747 , 443 630,094 515,300 541,065 
eLitanitiimeorenaeer ae ton ZO Mich 129 ,565 1,700 12,000 
Uranium (U3O0s)...... lb. 31,784,189 | 331,143,043 25,034,889 262 ,935 , 404 
LANCE eR Ne lb. 792,015 , 223 96,942 ,663 | 811,239,533 108 , 209 , 749 

Totals, Metallics..|........ 1,370,648,535 1,403,987,738 
Arsenious oxide....... lb. 1,578,307 63,786 126127521 77,541 
INSHEStOS 7a ere ton 1,050,429 | 107,433 ,344 1,140,538 118,700,998 
BArite res: Aa oe oe ton 238 ,967 2,254,582 155,506 1,446,621 
Diatomiten weer ae ton 5 100 5 100 
Beldspatmen. wer oe ton 17,953 301,372 10,789 234,050 
Hluorspare ees eee ton ae 1,850,497 Se 1,958,236 
Gy psitinte joe ton 5,878,630 8,393,703 5,161,000 9,308 ,340 
[nonzoxid sige eee ton 1235 108 , 286 865 80,000 
Mithila. ce er ee lb. 2,756,280 he DRIES) 205 ,000 75,850 
Magnesitic-dolomite 

andebrucite tru. ssn ae nae 3,050,779 ae 3,301,747 
Mica VAST ene oe lb. 813,834 63 ,004 1,270,649 88,572 
Mineral WallelSnn ees gal. 369,113 202 ,969 368 ,000 202 ,000 
Nepheline syenite..... ton 228,722 2,930,932 249 200 3,030,300 
JPN TTMOSO.. bob old oe a ton 184,049 6,226,688 182,471 5,850,698 
Potash, (Ko@) serene ton oe 1,408 , 462 ate 178,700 
Pyrite, pyrrhotite..... ton 1,099 ,564 3,433,095 1,004,366 2,828,267 
UG EZ AID es ee ey ee ton 2,163,546 3,436,730 DSS) 3 ADS SOL OL: 
Salt Se So eR ache ae ton 3,289 ,976 18,934,522 3,206,164 18,644, 203 
Silica brick . rsa M 1,926 S54 BOS) — — 
Soapstone and talc?... ton 39,176 SP BS 41,695 527,416 
Sodium sulphate iy SE? ton 1/9535 2,881,861 211,406 3,419,058 
Sulphur in smelter gas. ton 277,030 DITO ALG DUN SES 2,644,982 
Sulphur, elemental.... ton 145 ,656 2,629,787 254,729 4,679 ,382 
Titanium dioxide, etc.. ton ve 8,507,149 er WAL DS 7, OY 

Totals, 

Non-metallics..|........ ml 178,297,641 ae 194,857,177 
Coal. Fe 7 By eee PNA eA ton 10,626,722 73,875,895 12265420 76,959 ,631 
Liquid hydrocarbons. . bbl. een? ae oe 5, 852.422 
Naitiiial'o ac sean eee Mecustt.| 417,334,527 39,609 ,393 | 504,452,000 48,027,110 
Petroleum, crude..... bbl. 184,778,497 | 422,092,535 | 192,308,250 432,495,700 

Lotalsshuclsa |) eee 535,577,823 562,434,863 
Clay products (brick, 

tile mete. bee oe rae gat 42,515,448 a 40,042 ,494 
Cement 7 ee ae pete ton 6,284,486 95,147,798 5,697 , 859 91,111,862 
Limerteth orden sak bao ton LOSS AL5 2473047024 [POS SMOG 17,037,970 
Sand and gravel... . ton 185,123,746 104,651,461 189 ,961 ,321 110,086,610 
SLOMEHE eee teen ee ton 46.439 ,535 60,958.784 43,404 ,986 56,678,612 

Totals, Structural 
Materials sarees eee 324,577,512 314,957,548 
Grand Totals.'........ 2,409,020,511 | 2,476,240 ,506 


1Preliminary. 


“Includes pyrophyllite. 


... Not applicable. 


=a 


Quebec Cartier iron 
mine and concentrator 
at Lac Jeannine, 


Quebec. 


Metals 


At Port Cartier, near the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, a vast 
half-mile-long hole is being 
blasted out of solid rock to 
form one of Canada’s deep- 
est harbours which, with oa 
depth of 56 ft., will be able 
to take 100,000-ton boats to 
transport iron ore brought 193 
miles by rail from Lac Jean- 
nine. To build the harbour, 
6,500,000 yards of granite 
must be blasted and shovelled 


out. 
Wa 


Uranium came third in the metal group in the value of output, making 


Canada second to the United States among world producers. When it was 


announced that options to purchase uranium concentrates beyond 1962 would 
not be exercised, Canadian producers instituted a “‘stretch-out”’ program of 
production so that some mines would be assured of output through to 1966. 
Some purchase agreements held by the smaller producers were sold to more 
strongly established companies and about one-half of the operating mines 
had ceased production by the end of 1969. Canadian reserves of uranium are 
the largest in the world but industrial applications for uranium have not 
advanced rapidly enough to consume the installed capacity for production. 
As a result, the outlook for uranium beyond 1966 is uncertain and annual 
production to the end of the stretch-out program in 1966 will be much reduced. 


About 70 p.c. of the world’s nickel (exclusive of that of the U.S.S.R.) is 
produced in Canada with by far the largest portion coming from the five 
mines of International Nickel Company of Canada Limited and the three 
mines of Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, all in the Sudbury area of 


Ontario. 
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The new mine at Chisel 
Lake, Manitoba, from 
which zinc, lead, copper, 
silver and gold will be 
recovered, was opened in 
September, 1960. Five 
miles away is the townsite 
of Snow Lake, abandoned 
in 1958 with the shutdown 
of a gold mine there and 
re-opened for the Chisel 
Lake miners. 


Copper production established a new record total of 876,766,931 pounds, 
an increase of about 86,000,000 over the previous record year of 1959. Ontario 
is the leading copper producer with about 46 p.c. of the total output, followed 
by Quebec with about 36 p.c., and by Saskatchewan, British Columbia, 
Newfoundland, Manitoba and Northwest Territories, in that order. 


Iron ore production in 1960 declined to 21,507,783 tons from the previous 
year’s 24,488,325 tons, due almost entirely to reduced operations of the 
United States steel companies. The long-term prospects for iron ore pro- 
duction in Canada remained promising with an anticipated production of 
about 45,000,000 tons in 1965, rising to between 55,000,000 and 70,000,000 
tons in 1970. Canada now ranks second after France among the world’s 
iron ore exporting nations. There is no shortage of iron ore throughout the 
world; rather, the industry is reaching a stage of over-supply and competition 
for export markets will become more intensive. 


Gold output in 1960 amounted to 4,602,762 ounces, valued at $156,171,715 
compared with 4,483,416 ounces, valued at $150,508,275 in 1959. Ontario 
was again the main producer, accounting for about 59 p.c. of the total output, 
followed by Quebec with about 22 p.c. and the Northwest Territories and 
British Columbia with most of the remainder. As the year advanced the 
premium on the Canadian dollar in relation to United States currency de- 
creased, with the result that the price of Canadian exports of gold increased 
from $33.26 per troy ounce in February to somewhat in excess of $34.00 
during the latter part of the year. The Federal Government extended the 
Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act for an additional three years to 
1963. The Act has been in force since 1948 and assists gold mines whose 
average cost of production exceeds $26.50 per ounce of gold produced. 
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The import quotas on unmanufactured lead and zinc imposed by the 
United States government on September 22, 1958 continued throughout 1960. 
The quotas limit imports of these commodities to 80 p.c. of their annual 
average for the five-year period from 1953 to 1957. Despite these import 
restrictions and the general world condition of over-supply, Canadian pro- 
duction of both lead and zinc showed moderate increases from the previous 
year’s output of 373,391,461 pounds of lead and 792,015,223 pounds of zinc. 
Output of lead in 1960 was 378,533,595 pounds, valued at $40,427,281 and 
that of zinc was 811,239,533 pounds, valued at $108,209,749. 


Four shot holes are made 
simultaneously by this 
“quad-drill”, used in the 
construction of natural gas 
pipeline. The holes are 
tamped with explosives 
and detonated. In northern 
Ontario, granite first had 
to be blasted from the 
right-of-way to enable 
equipment to get through 
and then the _ five-foot- 
deep ditch was blasted 
out, mile by mile. 


Fuels 


Until recently the main emphasis in the fuels sector of the mineral 
industry was given to oil resource development, followed by natural gas and 
coal. During the past two or three years, however, natural gas development 
has begun to attract more attention as a result of the success in establishing 
markets for Western Canada natural gas not only in Canada but also in the 
United States. The general over-supply of crude oil and the resultant surplus 
reserve position have contributed to this shift in resource development. The 
end result has been a continuation of activity in the crude oil sector at or 
near the average level of the past several years and an increase in natural 


Gas processing and sulphur plant at Pincher Creek, Alberta. 


gas search. In 1960 the petroleum and natural gas industry’s capital expend- 
itures amounted to over $650,000,000, which was about 10 p.c. more than 
was spent in 1959. 

Production of petroleum reached a record level of 192,308,250 barrels, 
about 4 p.c. above the 1959 output. ‘Alberta continued to contribute 68.7 
p.c. of the total, Saskatchewan about 28 p.c., with the remainder coming 
from Manitoba, Ontario, British Columbia, the Northwest Territories and 
New Brunswick. 

Net output of natural gas in 1960 at 504,452,000 M cubic feet was greater 
than that of 1959. Seventy-three p.c. of this came from fields in Alberta 
and the remainder chiefly from British Columbia and Saskatchewan. 

Much of the gas produced in Alberta contained liquid hydrocarbons 
which must, in large part, be removed before the gas can be sold to pipeline 
companies. During 1960, gas processing plants turned out about $5,852,422 
of liquid hydrocarbons. 

Although production of petroleum reached an all-time high, the rate of 
output was only one-half of the industry’s potential. Discoveries of additional 
reserves of crude oil have more than kept pace with the industry’s production 
capacity and at the end of 1960 reserves had been raised to approximately 
3,800,000,000 barrels, about 10 p.c. more than in 1959. Additions to natural 
gas resources were at least as large as those of previous years and at the end 
of 1960 total reserves for Canada were close to 34,000,000,000,000 cubic feet. 

In the processing phase of the industry, two new petroleum refineries 
went on stream in the spring of 1960. At the year-end, petroleum refining 
capacity was about 925,000 barrels daily, the fourth largest in the world 
after the United States, the U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom. There were 
36 natural gas processing plants in operation at the end of 1960, with an 
aggregate raw gas capacity of over 2,000,000,000 cubic feet daily. From this 
gas, a maximum of about 65,000 barrels of liquid hydrocarbons could be 
removed daily to supply refineries, petrochemical plants and the propane 
heating market. 

The extent of natural gas usage in Canada is well illustrated by the number 
of customers being served by this premium fuel. At mid-1960, there were 
1,135,000 natural gas customers in Canada, compared with 1,049,200 the 
previous year. 
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Coal output in 1960 increased slightly, however, for the first time in 
four years. Increased production is not only attributable to increased 
shipments to Japan of coking coal from the Crowsnest Pass area of Alberta 
and British Columbia, on which a freight subvention to Vancouver of up to 
$5 per ton is paid by the Federal Government, but also to general increases 
in production in other provinces. 


Non-Metallics 


Canada continues to supply about 50 p.c. of the world’s total require- 
ments of asbestos while the Soviet Union supplies about 25 p.c. Other 
major producing countries are the Union of South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia. About 90 p.c. of Canadian production comes from the southern 
part of Quebec from 13 producing mines at or near Thetford Mines, Black 
Lake, East Broughton, and Asbestos. The remainder comes from mines 
near Matheson, Ontario and Cassiar, British Columbia. Canadian Johns- 
Manville Company Limited operates the world’s largest asbestos mine (the 
Jeffrey) at Asbestos in the Eastern Townships of Quebec. The mine is 
being changed from an open-pit and underground operation to an open-pit 
operation only which, when fully developed, will produce 30,000 tons of 
asbestos-bearing rock and 12,000 tons of waste daily. 


Structural material output, which embraces sand and gravel, stone, 
cement, clay products and lime, showed a marked decline in value from 
$324,577,512 in 1959 to $314,957,548 in 1960, reflecting decreased activity in 
the building trades and in heavy construction. The rated annual output, 
of Canadian cement plants, as of December 31, 1960, was 5,697,859 tons, 
a decrease of 586,627 tons, or 9.3 p.c. under that of 1959. Until fairly 
recently Canada imported large quantities of cement, but now is a net ex- 
porter of this very important construction material. 


A new salt mine in centra! Ontario. 
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Canada is becoming a major producer of sulphur through the develop- 
ment and production of natural gas in Western Canada and now ranks fifth 
in the world in production and consumption of sulphur in all forms. 

Production of salt has experienced remarkable growth over the past 
several years. Output in 1960 was a production estimated at 3,206,164 tons, 
valued at $18,644,203. 

Gypsum production decreased to 5,161,000 tons, valued at $9,308,340 in 
1960 from the production record value of nearly $8,500,000 established the 
previous year. Nova Scotia accounts for about 86 p.c. of the production 
with Ontario, Manitoba, British Columbia, New Brunswick and Newfound- 
land accounting for the remainder. 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Province, 1959 and 1960 


Province 1959 1960* 
So Value Per cent Value Per cent 
$ $ 

Newfoundland cee reieter 72,156,996 3.0 84,357,384 3.4 
Prince Edward Island......... AP 5 59nd 0.2 3,174,908 0.1 
Nova Scotia..... A Eee ee ae 62,879,647 2.6 65,059,439 2.6 
New Brunswick........ Winslet 18,133,290 0.8 19,038,175 0.8 
Quebec yet et Nts ee earns 440,897,186 18.3 440,051,465 17.8 
Ontariona sees ee eee 970,762,201 40.3 984,024,964 39.7 
Maniltobaccncecr eer ioe 55 ,9125410 23 56,787,574 DS 
Saskatchewan warn ee ieee 210,042,051 Sar 213,387,595 8.6 
AIIbertalmek., «mS. eesti okt 31On21 55595 15.6 391,711,247 15.8 
BritishaColumbiawcenweateeee 159,395,092 6.6 182,834,805 7.4 
Northwest Territories...... ne S 25,874,496 IS 23 ,633 ,098 1.0 
VATIE OIE a eel ree eee ce 12,592,378 0.5 12,179,852 0.5 

‘Fotale ee eee eae 2,409 020,511 100.0 2,476, 240,506 100.0 


* Preliminary 


The first of two plants has been completed in a $20,000,000 iron and steel project to 
extract iron from the huge piles of tailings from the lead and zinc mine at Kimberley, B.C. 


ee 


The Petawawa Forest Experiment Station at Chalk River, Ontario. 


The Woods — Forestry 


Canada’s forests, covering almost half the total land area of the country, 
extend in an unbroken belt 600 to 1,300 miles wide from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. They form-one of the world’s finest and most extensive forests 
and comprise a multitude of tree associations varying greatly in age and 
density, in diameter and height, from the mature stands of merchantable 
timber to the recently cut-over areas already partially stocked by nature 
with young growth. In addition to supplying raw material for our great 
lumber and pulp and paper industries, the forests control run-off and prevent 
erosion, provide shelter and sustenance for wildlife, and recreational facilities 
for people. The industries they support produce goods for home consumption 
and for export representing 12 p.c. of the net value of production of all the 
primary industries—forestry, mining, agriculture, fisheries, electric power 
and trapping. In short, the forests are one of Canada’s greatest renewable 
resources, and it is this ability of the forest resource to renew itself that 
makes possible the continued existence of the Canadian forest industries. 


Of the total forest area of Canada, about 58 p.c. may be classified as 
productive. The remaining unproductive areas are found chiefly along the 
northern edge of vegetation where the small size of the trees and the slowness 
of their growth combine to give them little potential value. The productive 
forest—that capable of producing continuous crops of wood of commercial 
value—covers an area of 1,000,000 sq. miles and of this area some 726,000 sq. 
miles are at present classed as accessible and carry an estimated supply of 
589,000,000,000 cu. feet of merchantable timber. 
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Accessibility, however, is only a relative term. With the building of a 
road, a railway, a mill, or even a dam, inaccessible forests become accessible 
and the wood in them may be harvested economically. Nor does the term 
accessibility necessarily connote distance. There are sources of timber 
relatively close to industrial centres which remain untapped only because 
other areas lend themselves more readily to current demand for particular 
products and species. Of the accessible productive forest area, 55 p.c. is 
comprised of softwood types, 21 p.c. of mixedwood and 12 p.c. hardwood, 
the remainder being unclassified. There are more than 150 tree species in 
these forests, 31 of them conifers. 

The major part of the forested area of the country is owned by the Crown, 
that is, by the people of Canada. Of the total forest classed as productive, 
9.1 p.c. is privately owned, 19.1 p.c. is leased by the Crown to the forest 
industries, and approximately 71.7 p.c. is unleased Crown land. Thus every 
Canadian has a direct interest in the forests, their nature, their future and the 
wealth they create for the country. The provincial governments administer 
the Crown land within their boundaries except for National Parks and other 
areas under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. The latter also 
administers the forests in nearly 1,500,000 sq. miles of land area in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 

Through appropriate management the productivity of the forest can be 
maintained indefinitely or even increased. Depletion by cutting, fire, insects, 
disease and natural mortality tends to reduce the volume of the growing stock, 
but average annual utilization, about 3,100,000,000 cu. feet, together with 
losses by fire, are still much less than the annual growth of the forests. Never- 
theless, the drain on the forest is increasing, prompting governments and 
industry alike to plan for greater productivity by more intensive forest 
management, by harvesting over-mature forests and by restoring forest cover 
on millions of acres which were denuded by fire and overcutting, or which were 
cleared for agriculture and later abandoned. There is now much more efficient 
utilization of timber cut. More pulp and paper is produced from a cord of 
wood today than even a few years ago, and the use of more species brings 
greater returns per acre of woodland. More commercial products like alcohol, 
tanning liquor, road binders and turpentine are made from what were 
formerly waste materials in the production of pulp. The manufacture of rayon 
and cellulose products, plastic wood products, fibreboard, laminated wood and 
wood particle products is permitting the utilization of inferior grades of wood 
and species of trees. 


Forest Industries 


Canada has always been a great exporter of wood products. The products 
taken from the forests have far exceeded the needs of the present population 
and have become its most valuable export commodities. In fact, the forests 
are the source of over 30 p.c. of all Canadian exports, and of this pulp and paper 
products account for about 70 p.c. 

The forest industries consist of woods operations, the lumber industry, 
the pulp and paper industry and the wood-using and paper-using groups of 
industries. The latter use partially manufactured wood, pulp or paper as 
their raw materials. 


Stragetically stationed obser- 
vers watch for the dreaded 
wisp Of smoke that warns of 
forest fires. During 1959, 
5,383 forest fires destroyed 
702,000 acres of forest, with 
16 p.c. caused by lightning, 
16 p.c. by railways, 15. p.c. by 
smokers, 14 p.c. by campfires 
and the remainder by a wide 
variety of other forms of 
human carelessness. 


New methods of fire-fighting 
are always being sought. In 
British Columbia an_ aircraft 
fitted with huge tanks and 
dumping doors can scoop up 
30 tons of water in 25 seconds 
while skimming over lake or sea and dump the whole load as a single deluge ona 
blazing fire. In Nova Scotia, flames are battled by ground patrols. In Saskatchewan, 
fire-fighters and their equipment are parachuted to fires in out-of-the-way places. 


Education for prevention of fires is carried on continuously by provincial governments and 
private organizations. A train coach converted into a theatre on wheels to teach conser- 
vation was used for many years in the West, and now the Canadian Forestry Association 
operates two or three of these coaches over far-flung railway networks, laying special 
emphasis on the prevention of forest fires. 
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A self-dumping barge carrying 1,000,000 board feet of spruce and cedar discharges 
its cargo in three to four seconds on arrival at the booming grounds. Advantages over 
transport by deep-sea raft are that barges can be towed faster, there is less danger of 
losing logs in a storm and, since the logs spend less time in salt water, damage from 
insects is reduced. 


Woods Operations. The harvesting of the forest crop has become in 
many areas a highly mechanized operation, with methods varying with the 
terrain and the character of the forest. West of the Rockies, operations are 
generally quite different from those in Eastern Canada. There the mild 
climate often permits year-round work in the woods, and the size of the trees 
and the rugged terrain require the use of costly, heavy, mobile mechanical 
equipment and good roads or water transport facilities. In eastern areas where 
the trees are smaller and the cutting of pulpwood predominant, woods 
operations are more seasonal and generally performed by workers who regard 
three or four months each year in the woods as part of their calling. Operations 
in the east are less highly mechanized but a strong tendency is evident there for 
more and more equipment to be used. The power saw is almost universally 
employed while the use of snowmobiles, heavy diesel trucks and tractors, 
mechanical loaders, log skidders and cable yarding equipment is becoming 
more common. 


The output of Canada’s forest in 1957 amounted to 3,172,000,000 cu. feet 
of solid wood, with products valued at $823,054,498. This includes logs, 
pulpwood, bolts, fuelwood, poles, railway ties, and other primary products. 
Minor products include Christmas trees, cascara bark, balsam gum, resin, etc. 
Over 94 p.c. of the timber cut in 1957 was processed to some degree in Canada. 
Estimates of output for 1958 indicate a decrease of about 317,000,000 cu. feet 
from the 1957 figure. 


With regard to volume of production of primary products, in 1958 logs and 
bolts were the most important products in Canada as a whole and in British 
Columbia, Alberta, Nova Scotia and in the Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
tories as well. Pulpwood was most important in all the other provinces except 
Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island where fuelwood took the lead. — 
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Lumber. The lumber industry in Canada is particularly dependent upon 
the general economic condition of the country and on the state of foreign 
markets. The effects of fluctuating demand are more noticeable in British 
Columbia than elsewhere in Canada because of the dependence of that province 
on the lumber industry. This is illustrated very clearly in the provisional 
figure for lumber production for 1959, which stands at 7,296,760,000 ft. b.m., 
fractionally higher than the 1958 figure of 7,179,080,000 ft. b.m. British Colum- 
bia production was down by 6 p.c., but the other provinces, except Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, recorded increased production, New Brunswick by as 
much as 39 p.c., Manitoba and Prince Edward Island by more than 24 pc. 
each, Nova Scotia by 17 p.c., Quebec by 16 p.c. and Ontario by 10 p.c. 


Canadian sawmills vary greatly in size and in product. Some, particu- 
larly in British Columbia, are capable of cutting up to half a million feet board 
measure in a single shift. Others are small enterprises turning out one or two 
thousand feet a day. Spruce continues to lead Douglas fir in quantity sawn 
but the position is reversed when market values are computed. These varieties 
are closely followed, in volume, by hemlock, cedar, white pine and jack pine, 
balsam fir, yellow birch and maple. 


There were 5,769 active sawmills of all kinds in Canada in 1958, a drop 
from 6,276 in 1957. They employed 47,763 employees who earned $142,700,044 
in salaries and wages. The industry produced 7,179,080,000 ft. b.m. of lumber 
with a gross value of $459,900,750. About 64 p.c. of this production was 
exported at a value of $293,600,203. 


Sawmills at Port Alberni, B.C. More than 60 p.c. of the sawn lumber produced in Canada 
in 1959 came from British Columbia. More than half the total lumber produced was 
exported, most of it to the United States. The United Kingdom received about 5 p.c. 
in contrast to its pre-war consumption of 27 p.c. of Canadian production. 


A long ribbon of veneer leaves 
the lathe in this typical scene 
in a plywood mill. The honed 
steel blade of the lathe, care- 
fully applied to selected Doug- 
las fir logs, peels away hun- 
dreds of years of growth in a 
thin, uniform layer. Layers of 
veneer are bonded together 
with waterproof glue at a tem- 
perature of 285°F. and under 
a pressure of 200 pounds per 
square inch. 


Pulp and Paper. 
leading industry for many years. 
of production, in exports, in total wages paid and in capital invested. 
largest consumer of electric energy and the largest buyer of goods and services 
in the land. The industry has a newsprint capacity of more than three times 
that of any other country and provides nearly 50 p.c. of the world’s news- 


The manufacture of pulp and paper has been Canada’s 
It stands first among all industries in value 
It is the 


print needs. Canada is one of the world’s greatest pulp exporters and stands 
second only to the United States as a producer of that product. 

The industry includes several forms of industrial activity—operations in 
the woods and the manufacture of pulp, paper of all kinds and paperboard. 
In 1958 there were 30 mills making pulp only, 24 were making paper only and 
74 were combined pulp and paper mills, some of the latter being completely 
integrated establishments conducting all operations from cutting to the final 
product of newsprint, wrapping paper, fine papers, tissues, cartons, paperboard 
or other wood fibre, and cellulose products. About 73 p.c. of the pulp manu- 
factured was converted to other products in Canada; the remainder was 
shipped abroad. Newsprint is the top product, forming 75 p.c. of the total 
volume of paper and 95 p.c. of the amount of paper and paper goods exported 
in 1958. Quebec and Ontario together accounted for 74 p.c. of the newsprint 
production. 


Principal Statistics of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 1930, 1940, 
1957 and 1958 


SS 


Item 


1930 1940 1957 1958 

Establishments.........No. 109 103 128 128 

Bimployecsaeaae ere amie Son 207 34,719 65,940 64,084 

Salaries and wages........ $| 45,774,976 56,073,812 307 ,627 , 849 307,415,615 
Gross value of factory 

shipments..............$] 215,674,246 | 298,034,843 | 1,411,934,462 | 1,394,679,180 
Value added by manu- 

LACUUTEt ce Oe ee S| MOA SOS 71 | GSS Xd Svs 693,475,562 702,950,789 

Pulp produced.........tons 3,619,345 5,290,762 10,425,295 10,137,454 

$| 112,355,872 | 149,005,267 706,194,649 703 ,365 ,594 

Paper produced........ tons DODO SH 4,319,414 8,299 , 889 8,081 , 293 

$] 173,305,874 | 225,836,809 TOSGRS7 153352 1,044,640, 200 

Pulpsexporteds) +... a5) tons 760,220 1,068,516 2,282,656 DOORS I 

$| 39,059,979 60,930,149 292,406,102 285 , 448 ,649 

Newsprint exported. ...tons QOS2 , 510) 3,242,789 5,900,625 5,682 ,832 

$| 133,370,932 | 151,360,196 715,489,761 690, 209 , 468 


NN 
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Wood-Using Industries. This group includes thirteen industries, other than 
sawmills and pulpmills, using wood as their principal raw material. In 1958. 
these industries, comprising 4,079 establishments, gave employment to 73,159 
persons and paid out $226,881,505 in salaries and wages. The gross selling 
value of their products was $797,294,220. The furniture industry (which 
includes metal furniture as well) accounted for $308,815,752 of the total 
output, the sash, door and planing mills industry for $236,990,148, the veneer 
and plywood industry for $129,954,480, and the hardwood flooring industry 
for $17,736,175. The other industries making up the remaining $103,797,665 
included: boxes, baskets and crates; wood-turning; morticians’ goods; cooper- 
age; woodenware; lasts, trees and wooden shoefindings; beekeepers’ and 
poultrymen’s supplies; excelsior; etc. 


Paper-Using Industries. Three industries engaged primarily in manufactur- 
ing commodities of paper and paperboard constitute this group, which in 1958 
comprised 434 establishments, 
employed 28,851 persons and 
distributed $102,162,620 in sal- 
aries and wages. The gross 
value of factory shipments was 
$494, 781,213 and the net value 
$207,742,359. The paper box 
and bag industry contributed 
products valued at $277,464,661 
to the total output, the roofing 
paper industry $45,892,999, 
and the miscellaneous paper 
goods industry $171,423,553. 


In this huge paper mill at Fort 
William, Ontario, is the !argest 
paper-making machine in the 
world. It has a width of 343 
inches, potential speed of 2,250 
feet per minute and a Canadian 
record production of 388 tons 
of newsprint in 24 hours oper- 
ation. Above, two workmen pre- 
pare to extract the steel core 
on which the great roll is wound. 
Already cut to newspaper re- 
quirements, it produces 53 such 
rolls every 15 minutes. 


An Alberta stockman moves his Hereford cattle to summer grazing lands. 


The Land—Agriculture 


Available arable land is limited in Canada, in the main, by topography 
and climate. The Precambrian Shield occupies about 50 p.c. of the total 
land area, the Cordilleran Region another 14 p.c. and other rough lands 
about 10 or 15 p.c. As might be expected, considering the extent and location 
of the country, it is a land of many climates. The landscape varies from 
frigid, wind-swept barrens, hot, sun-ripened grain fields, dusty, scanty grass- 
lands, to wet, heavily forested slopes. In a general way, these climates and 
vegetative zones have influenced the development of the several soil zones, 
a factor that further limits the availability of arable land. 


Since Canada’s first settler undertook to wrest a farm from the wilderness 
almost three and a half centuries ago, a little more than 174,000,000 acres 
have been occupied through agricultural settlement. These 174,000,000 
acres of improved and unimproved farm land, which account for only 
7.7 p.c. of the country’s total land area, are scattered along the international 
border in segments. The interaction of physical factors such as topography, 
soil and climate, as well as economic factors, has resulted in the development 
of an agriculture quite distinctive for each of the four main agricultural 
areas, the Atlantic Region, the Central Region, the Prairie Region and 
British Columbia. 


The Atlantic Region. Agricultural practices in the four Atlantic Provinces 
are determined in large measure by the Canadian Appalachians, the fold 
mountains extending from Newfoundland through the Maritimes and south- 
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east Quebec. This complex mass of mountains is characterized by subdued 
topography, rivers lined with terraces, particularly valuable for cultivation, 
and fertile plains in the fold belts. There are, however, marked differences 
in stages of agricultural development, types of farming and farming methods 
in the four Atlantic provinces. 


Until recent years agriculture in Newfoundland has been designed to 
supplement the income from fishing. More recently, as urban markets and 
employment opportunities increased, this supplementary and non-commercial 
agriculture has been disappearing, while the purely commercial type has been 
gradually expanding. 


The climate of the island, with its short cool moist summers, places 
limitations on the kinds of crops that can be grown, as does the scarcity of 
arable land. Less than one p.c. of the total land area is now in farm lands 
and this is in relatively small patches often widely separated. It is only in 
a few areas that any real continuity of settlement is possible. 


Since 1944 about 1,000 acres of land have been cleared each year under a 
government sponsored program, but even so, the average Newfoundland farm 
consisted, in 1956, of 31 acres of which 8 acres were improved. 


Although its total area and therefore its agricultural potential is distinctly 
limited (1,400,000 acres), no province in Canada is as completely dependent 
on agriculture as Prince Edward Island because its resources are, in the 
main, suitable for agricultural production, and non-agricultural resources are 
practically non-existent. 

Mixed farming which includes several livestock enterprises is practised 
in Prince Edward Island, with major emphasis being placed on the production 
of dairy products, hogs, eggs and potatoes. 


The soil and climate are well suited to potatoes and potato growing has 
proved relatively profitable over a long period. The 1956 potato acreage 
averaged about 6 acres per farm. 


Although the physical factors confronting agriculture in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick are similar in many respects to those in Prince Edward 


An aerial view of Hants 
County Exhibition at 
Windsor, N.S., where 
Canada’s first agricultural 
fair was held in 1765. The 
annual fall fair is the most 
important event of the 
year to farming commun- 
ities, for it provides a 
showcase for livestock, 
produce and handicrafts, 
an arena for contests of 
skill and strength and an 
opportunity for social ac- 
tivities. 
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Island, the natural opportunities for agricultural development are more 
limited. A little less than one-fifth of the total land area is arable and only 
slightly more than one-quarter of the farm lands are improved. In addition, 
there is a lack of continuity and compactness of farming territory that con- 
tributes to difficulties in marketing and administration of farm policies. 
Another factor is the preponderance of subsistence and part-time farmers. 
The 1956 Census showed that half of the farms in these two provinces fell 
into this category and, generally speaking, types of farming followed by 
this group change very little and fit in with non-farming work programs 
such as fishing or forestry operations. Part-time farming activities attempted 
are, in the main, poultry keeping, sheep raising, beekeeping, and, sometimes, 
a small hog-raising enterprise. 


Commercial farms have developed a type of mixed farming in recent 
years which combines livestock or cropping enterprises with special emphasis 
on the production of potatoes, apples or dairy products in specific areas. 
While most commercial farms are of this category, there have been some 
notable changes in recent years. Some of the largest and most highly special- 
ized poultry farms in Canada have been developed in the Annapolis Valley. 
The recent reclamation of the marshlands and the establishment of a second 
slaughter plant in the area at Halifax have resulted in further livestock 
output. These developments may eventually result in the Maritime region 
becoming self-sufficient in livestock products. 


The Central Region. Agricultural settlement in the two central provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec is confined largely to the St. Lawrence Lowlands, an 
area flanking the Shield to the south and southeast. Located in the most 
southerly part of Canada, the area has a varied but favourable climate and 
good productive grey-brown soils. Although the Lowlands comprise Canada’s 
smallest agricultural region, commercial agriculture in the area is highly 
developed and accounts for almost half of Canada’s cash farm income. 


North of the Lowlands there are isolated sections with suitable soil and 
topography where agriculture is being developed. Unlike the Lowlands, 
agriculture in these northern settlements is, in the main, mixed farming, 
often combined with off-farm work such as forestry or mining. 


Agriculture in these provinces is diversified, yet specialized production 
has been highly developed, with dairying the most important specialized 
agricultural activity, fostered by close proximity to large urban markets 
combined with satisfactory physical attributes. 


In addition to relatively large acreages of grass, feed and fodder crops 
to support the livestock and dairy enterprises, a large number of cultivated 
crops are produced, particularly vegetable crops for processing. Canadian 
tomato and pea production is centred mainly in Ontario, with considerable 
acreage also in Quebec. Potato production holds an important place in the 
counties adjoining both Toronto and Montreal. The greatest concentration 
of green-houses in Canada is to be found in the Toronto district and south- 
western Ontario. 

In addition to the more general farm crops, specialized crops are of 


considerable importance to the Quebec-Ontario region. About 90 p.c. of 
Canada’s flue-cured leaf tobacco is grown in Ontario and the remainder in 


The area in occupied farms in On- 
tario and Quebec is approximately 
36,000,000 acres, about 6.5 p.c. of 
the total land area. These farms 
average 137 acres in size. 


We 


4} 


Prairie farms average one square 
mile (640 acres) in area; Saskat- 
chewan is the leading wheat-produc- 
ing province, with Alberta and 
Manitoba following in that order. 


The agricultural industry in Canada 
is made up of almost 600,000 pro- 
duction units, varying greatly in size 


and organization. 


Quebec. Sugar beets are grown around St. Hilaire, Quebec, and Chatham 
and Wallaceburg, Ontario. Other crops grown in the region are seed crops, 
fibre flax, hops and soybeans. 


The St. Lawrence Lowlands area also has a highly developed specialized 
tree fruit industry. Apple production is general throughout southern and 
eastern Ontario and in Quebec to an area south and east of Montreal. The 
soft fruit area in the Niagara Peninsula has, since the end of World War II, 
been reduced substantially by urban development and new highway construc- 
tion. As these lands have been taken out of fruit production, growers have 
undertaken to develop new orchards elsewhere in the southern part of Ontario. 


Farms in Ontario and Quebec are largely owner-operated. A few cor- 
porate farms have been established but, with very few exceptions, these are 
family farms which have adopted the corporate structure in order to keep 
pace with changing business practice. Other developments are fewer but 
the trend is toward larger farms with increased specialization by reducing the 
number of farm enterprises per farm. 


The Prairie Region. Nearly three-quarters of all the occupied farm land in 
Canada is located in the three prairie provinces and peculiar conditions of 
soil and climate combine to make this one of the great grain-growing areas 
of the world. The prairie region is semi-arid with annual precipitation ranging 
from 10 to 20 inches, about two-thirds of which falls during the growing 
season. To the north of the prairie grain-growing belt lies the park belt, 
where rainfall is more abundant, tree cover is more in evidence and conditions 
favour mixed farming. 


Agriculture is the most important industry in the prairie provinces and 
occupies the time of one-third of the people gainfully employed in the region. 
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Prairie farms account for almost half of Canada’s farm cash income and employ 
about 40 p.c. of the Canadian agricultural labour force. 


Wheat occupies the greatest part of the land in field crops, while oats 
and barley are of more relative importance on the parkland soils. 


Although the prairies are predominantly a grain-growing region, live- 
stock has become more important in recent years. This can be attributed 
to attempts by farmers to offset the effects of wheat marketing quotas, the 
“‘cost-price squeeze’? and the chronic problems associated with climate and 
other natural hazards by adding supplementary livestock enterprises. How- 
ever, cattle and sheep ranching have been long established in the Rocky 
Mountain foothills of Alberta, southeastern Alberta and southwestern Sask- 
atchewan. 


A few dairy farms are located near each of the main urban centres. 
Hog production, although scattered throughout the prairies, is concentrated 
mainly in the park belt. 


British Columbia Region. The far western province of British Columbia 
forms the fourth agricultural region, separated from the rest of the country 
by the Rocky Mountain range and other mountains. It is a region of sharp 
contrasts and wide variations in soil, climate and agricultural possibilities. 


The extremely rough topography of the province explains the limited 
area of arable land, its many widely separated segments of various sizes and 
shapes and its location in river valleys and coastal plains. Both climate and 
soil type have a marked effect on the development of various types of farming 
in British Columbia. Along the coast rainfall is heavy, temperatures moderate 
and the growing season relatively long. In the fertile valley of the Lower 
Fraser River general mixed farming and special enterprises such as dairy- 
ing flourish. The high interior plateaus support a grazing industry under 
semi-arid conditions. In the interior mountain valleys in southern British 
Columbia irrigation has transformed a virtual desert into the richest fruit- 
producing area in Canada. Far to the north in the Peace River Block farming 
conditions are more nearly like those in the northern prairie area where grain- 
growing and mixed farming predominate. On Vancouver Island, the mild, 
almost sub-tropical climate of the southern part permits the cultivation of 
crops which cannot be grown elsewhere in Canada. Fruits and vegetables, 
flowering bulbs and seeds are all produced commercially along with other 
specialized crops. General farming is also practised. In the main, the 
region is one of small farms, more than half the total number being less than 
50 acres in extent. 


British Columbia outstrips all other provinces in apple production; 
the Okanagan Valley as a whole is famous for its fruit farms. In addition to 
apples, such other tree fruits as peaches, plums and cherries are grown exten- 
sively, as well as pears, grapes, strawberries and raspberries. The major 
berry-growing districts are on Vancouver Island and in the Fraser Valley, 
the only areas in Canada where loganberries are grown commercially. 


Vegetable and market gardens are found close to urban centres and the 
principal vegetable crops are tomatoes, green peas, onions, sweet corn, and 
carrots. The delta of the Fraser River also has considerable potato acreage. 


The “sugar bush” is a 
popular place for 
visitors in the early 
spring when maple 
syrup, maple sugar 
and maple candy can 
be sampled. In 1960, 
2,676,000 gallons of 
maple syrup and 
430,000 pounds of 
maple sugar were 
produced in eastern 
Canada. 


Dairying, either alone or in combination with other livestock and poultry, 
is the major type of farm enterprise in the lower mainland area and on 
Vancouver Island. 


Farm Income 


From the standpoint of the farmer, agricultural production is undertaken 
for two basic reasons, (1) to satisfy directly a part or all of his need for food 
and other products of the farm, such as wool and wood, and (2), to provide 
something which he may sell in order to obtain those goods and services 
required for family living and for production which he is unable or unwilling 
to supply directly himself. The farm value of those products sold off the farm 
is designated as farm cash income from the sale of farm products. The value 
of those products retained for home consumption, together with the imputed 
rental- value of the farm house, is called income in kind. The total value 
of those farm products which are consumed or converted into cash through 
sale and the imputed rental value of farm homes are considered to be realized 
gross income; the term “‘gross’’ is used to indicate that no allowance has been 
made for the costs of production. In some years farm production may exceed 
the amounts consumed and sold and the excess must be stored on farms until 
final disposition can be made. Although this excess is not immediately 
realizable, it does represent a potential income for the future and as such it 
is considered as a part of total gross income from farming operations for the 
year under consideration; thus total gross farm income is the sum of realized 
gross income and the value of changes in farm-held stocks of agricultural 
produce. 

From time to time farmers may consume and sell more in a year than 
they produce by drawing on storage stocks accumulated from previous years. 
Under these circumstances, estimated total gross income from farming oper- 
ations for the year will be realized gross income, less the value of the accumu- 
lated stocks from previous years which were consumed and sold. By deducting 
total operating expenses and depreciation charges from these two concepts 
of gross farm income, figures are obtained for realized net farm income and 
total net farm income. In addition to income from farming operations, 
and this includes any subsidies paid as a result of farm production, farmers can 


A new use for aircraft: spreading of 


dry fertilizer. A plane can cover 
about 600 acres per day. Planes are used extensively by farmers for supervision of farms 


and spraying of crops. 


receive government transfer payments such as those made under the provisions 
of the Western Grain Producers Acreage Payment Regulations and the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act. Payments of the latter kind are not associated 
directly with farm production but are included with cash income from the sale 
of farm products under the heading, ‘‘Supplementary Payments’’. 


Of the farm income components and combinations mentioned above, 
the most important are cash income from the sale of farm products, realized 
net farm income, and total net farm income. These estimates of income 
moved up rapidly during 1951 and 1952 to record high levels which have 
not since been equalled, although cash income from the sale of farm products 
at $2,813,300,000 in 1958 was only 1.6 p.c. below the 1952 record of $2,859,- 
100,000. Both realized net farm income and total net farm income established 
records in 1951 of $1,645,600,000 and $1,937,000,000 respectively. A com- 
bination of events contributed to this development. Farm prices reached 
an all-time high while production of farm products up to that time was second 
only to the bumper production of 1942. This combination of high prices 
and expanded production resulted in a significant increase in farm cash income 
and additions to year-end farm inventories which more than offset a continuing 
rise in farm expenses. Total cash income advanced to its peak in 1952 when 
total production broke the previous record of 1942. Total net income might 
have established a new record in this year had not farm prices declined and 
operating expenses continued to increase. Farm prices declined during the 
next three years and by 1955 cash income was down to $2,350,200,000. This 
coupled with steadily rising operating expenses resulted in a realized net 
income of $1,078,100,000 for the same year, the low point for this figure during 
the fifties. Total net farm income reached its low level in 1954. Although 
prices were down, there was also a significant reduction in farm production. 
Rust damage reduced both quantity and quality of the western grain crop 
and farm inventories declined for the first time since 1949. 


By the years 1958 and 1959, farm cash income had risen once again to a 
level of approximately $2,800,000,000, only slightly below the record high 
of 1952. While cash returns from field crops during the latter years declined 
substantially from the levels of the early fifties, this reduction was almost 
entirely offset by increased income from livestock and livestock products. 
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In addition, supplementary payments had gained in importance. Present 
indications suggest that cash returns for 1960 may maintain this high level. 
Parallel with the achievement of high levels of cash income in recent years 
has been the almost uninterrupted climb in farm expenses to an unpre- 
cedentedly high level, which has held net income below the high levels of 
1951, 1952 and 1953. This, together with some fairly substantial reductions 
in farm-held inventories, have resulted in figures for total net income well 
below the level of these earlier years. Again, present indications suggest 
that both realized and total net income for 1960 are likely to remain close to 
the levels of the past two years. 


Net Income of Farmers from Farming Operations, 1957-59 
ae er rey et eS SE EE Bs 


Item 1957 1958 1959 

$’000 $'000 $’000 
1. Cash income 6.56, Ss Reha cara CCU TT ae A 2,573,341 | 2,813,299 | 2,786,006 
bes, MEOSOVGNS ae OBA LS casts") eek. A ERR IR eee eee 328 ,069 340,071 342 , 686 
SeEOUpPplementanyepay Ment Sasi meee aae aes 1,987 60,128 22,087 
4. Realized gross:income (1 + 2.4 3)...............}| 2,903,397 3,213,498 | 3,150,779 
5. Operating and depreciation charges. :.0 5... 0 4i4.... 1,706,439 | 1,795,815 | 1 800,494 
6. Realized MO CUNCOME (4S) ese cs od es 1,196,958 | 1,417,683 | 1,260,285 
ime aluelOf Inventory chan geg.ss...0. 0.6. feb. oos dt = 138.2690 —64,621 —68,415 
SehOtalecrosseicOmen(A sta 7k ea eens coo beat aie ak | 2,764,707 | 3,148,877 | 3,082,364 
OM elotalanetaiacomen(Se— 5) ann seach tees an hen 1,058,268 } 1,353,062 1,191,870 


On the basis of averages for the five-year period 1955 to 1959, about 90 
p.c. of Canadian farm cash income originates in the five central provinces: 
Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Ontario alone 
accounts for nearly one-third of the Canada total. Prairie farmers receive 
about one-half of their farm income from the sale of field crops, whereas 
farmers in the remainder of the country obtain only about 20 p.c. of their 
farm cash returns from this source. During this period, for Canada as a 
whole, returns to field crops averaged approximately 35 p.c. of total cash 
income and livestock and livestock products about 60 .p.c. The remainder 
of the total was made up of income realized from the sale of products from 
the farm woodlots. 


Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Province, 1957-59 


PC. RECs IDC. 
Province 1957 of 1958 of 1959 of 
Total Total Total 
$000 $’000 $'000 

Prince Edward Island... 24,476 1.0 Qi Oe: 1.0 DE BS 1.0 
INOVAESCOtiane. =) ee 41,956 1.6 41,656 eS 42,941 1.6 
New Brunswick........ 43 ,897 a7 ASOD 16) 44,692 1.6 
Ouebecesken sles e 383,341 14.9 423 ,644 SS 1h 420,938 dtSyeen 
Ontanlome eae cok eee 790,199 30.7 872,283 31.0 867 , 302 Sill 
IMLAWOUIO] OB od inn ood ome 199 , 767 7.8 221,998 7.9 223,019 8.0 
Saskatchewalesssoe 537,282 20.9 573,352 20.4 559 , 326 20.1 
Alberta ce oe ne al: 436,346 16.9 484,697 72 476,774 ipa 
British Columbia....... 116,077 AL's VATS OSS Ua) 122,691 4.4 
SROTATS er ne ere Doo a1 100.0 || 2,813,299 100.0 || 2,786,006 100.0 


re 
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Field Crops 


The area of field crops in Canada in 1956 was 62,500,000 acres. This 
was made up of 22,800,000 acres of wheat, all but 700,000 of which was grown 
in the Prairie Provinces. Oats, barley, mixed grains and other feed grains 
accounted for 22,400,000 acres, the prairie region having 17,000,000 acres of 
this total. The area of oilseed crops—fiaxseed, sunflower, rape and mustard 
seed—occupied 3,530,000 acres almost all of which was grown in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. ‘These provinces also had 75 p.c. of the 80,000 
acres in sugar beets, but only about 28 p.c. of the 11,300,000 acres of hay and 
other forage crops. In all, the prairie region had 46,800,000 acres in field crops 
in 1956. 


The total annual value of production of field crops in Canada in recent 
years has been close to $1,500,000,000. Cash sales have amounted to about 
$1,000,000,000 and the remaining value has been fed on the farms where the 
crops were grown or carried over for sale to other years. Of the amount sold 
off farms some is bought by other farmers in feed-deficit areas. 


In central Canada (Ontario and Quebec) there were 13,500,000 acres 
in field crops. Hay and other fodders made up 7,400,000 acres, wheat 700,000 
acres, and feed grains, including corn, 4,640,000 acres. The remaining area 
was devoted to special crops such as soybeans, field beans, peas, potatoes, 
tobacco and sugar beets. 


The Atlantic Provinces and British Columbia had 1,700,000 and 390,000 
acres respectively in field crops in 1956. Over half the area in the Atlantic 
Provinces was in hay and other fodder crops, while in British Columbia 
practically three-quarters was in hay. The potato crop is the important 
field crop in the Atlantic Provinces accounting for over 100,000 acres. 


Several significant changes have occurred between 1956 and 1960 in 
areas of various field crops. Hayland area has increased by 1,300,000 acres 
of which 78 p.c. is in the Prairie Provinces, where rapeseed acreage has also 
increased by 200,000 acres. On the other hand acreage sown to feed grains 


Most of the flue- 
cured cigarette 
tobacco is grown 
in Ontario, while 
pipe and cigar 
tobaccos are pro- 


duced mainly in 
Quebec. 


Wheat being harvested by five combines at once. These belong to a company which 
harvests by contract. 


in the prairies has decreased by nearly 500,000 acres while wheat acreage 
has increased by the same amount. Acreage of individual crops in Ontario 
and Quebec has changed very little since 1956, the chief differences being a 
decline in wheat and an increase in oats and hay. In the Atlantic Provinces 
and British Columbia some decline in grain acreage has taken place, while 
in British Columbia, particularly, acreage in hay has increased. 


Crop yields were average or better in Canada in 1960 and harvest con- 
ditions were favourable, resulting in grain being stored in dry condition. 
New records were set in the production of hay and rapeseed. A larger than 
average potato crop was also harvested. 


Canada still has a huge supply of wheat in excess of export and domestic 
needs. The carryover at July 31, 1960 amounted to 536,220,000 bushels, 
and the addition of the new crop placed total supplies at 1,025,844,000 bushels 
for the 1960-61 crop year... Estimated domestic needs are between 150,000,000 
and 160,000,000 bushels and it is not expected that more than 300,000,000 
will be exported, leaving in the neighbourhood of 566,000,000 bushels for 
carryover in the crop year 1961-62. 


Canada’s 1959-60 crop year exports of the five principal grains, together 
with grain equivalent exports of wheat flour, rolled oats and oatmeal, malt 
and pot and pearl barley, totaled 364,500,000 bushels, seven p.c. less than the 
1958-59 total of 390,000,000, 10 p.c. below the ten-year (1948-49—1957-58) 
average of 404,700,000 but 13 p.c. greater than the long term (1928-29— 
1957-58) average of 323,200,000 bushels. The 1959-60 shipments were made 
up of 234,700,000 bushels of wheat, 5,600,000 of bagged seed wheat, 37,400,000 
of wheat flour (expressed in terms of wheat equivalent), 5,600,000 of oats, 
500,000 of rolled oats and oatmeal (grain equivalent), 57,700,000 of barley, 
6,100,000 of malt and pot and pearl barley (grain equivalent), 4,500,000 of rye 
and 12,500,000 bushels of flaxseed. 

The United Kingdom, although remaining in its position as Canada’s 
principal market for wheat in bulk, decreased purchases of Canadian wheat 
from 87,000,000 bushels in 1958-59 to a total of 80,000,000 during 1959-60. 
Shipments to the Federal Republic of Germany, at 24,900,000 bushels and to 
India, at 4,800,000, were both sharply reduced from the 1958-59 levels of 
35,000,000 and 11,400,000 bushels, respectively. At the same time, exports 


A Japanese family 
enjoys bread made 
from Canadian wheat 
flour. 


of wheat to Japan were the largest ever, and amounted to some 45,700,000 
bushels compared with 41,000,000 in 1958-59. The United Kingdom, with 
imports amounting to the equivalent of 14,000,000 bushels, accounted for 
37 p.c. of the total crop year movement of wheat flour, compared with the 
equivalent of 13,900,000 bushels in 1958-59. No major changes were reported 
in the quantities taken by principal importers although moderate gains 
occurred in several markets. 


The Canadian Wheat Board, a Crown corporation in operation since 
August 14, 1935, is the general agency for all wheat, oats and barley produced 
in Western Canada and sold commercially for interprovincial or export 
movement. The farmer places these grains in annual marketing pools 
operated by the Board. He receives an initial payment at the time he delivers 
the grain at a country elevator or into a railway car and participates on the 
basis of his grain deliveries in any surplus the Board may subsequently realize 
on the sale of grain. Through the provision of an initial price guaranteed 
by the Government of Canada, the Board stands as a buffer between the 
farmer and the constantly changing conditions of supply, demand and price 
under which wheat is produced in Western Canada and throughout the 
world. At the same time, the distribution of participation payments carried 
out from time to time helps to steady the flow of farm income and to spread 
it throughout the year. 


The moon-faced sunflower is rising in popularity as a cash crop. Its oil can be used in 
vegetable fats, soaps, cosmetics and paints; its seeds in poultry and bird feeds; its stalks 
as ensilage. In 1960, 40,000 acres were planted to sunflowers. 
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The initial payment set by the Wheat Board in the 1958-59 crop year was 
$1.40 per bu. basis No. 1 Northern, in store Fort William-Port Arthur or 
Vancouver. The initial payment for No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum was also $1.40 
per bu. The 1957-58 pool account was closed on May 15, 1959, with producers 
averaging about $1.62 per bu. for No. 1 Northern wheat. 


Estimated Area, Yield and Production of Principal Field Crops, 
1959 and 1960 


Se eae SETS ese ee ee Ee eee 


Area Yield per Acre Production 
Crop 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
acres acres bu. bu. bu. ae bu. 

All wheat Bais Cli eere 23,064,900 | 23,198,200 17.9 21.1 | 413,520,000 | 489 ,624,000 
Winter wheat... 425,000 525,000 29.3 33.5 12,464,000 17 ,570,000 
Spring wheat}. -| 22,039,900 | 22,673,200 7.7 20.8 | 401,056,000 | 472,054,000 

Oats for grain....| 11,391,300 11,146,700 36.7 40.9 | 417,933,000 | 456,134,000 

Barlevas® teen ust 8,288 ,600 7,359,700 Dili: 28.1 225,550,000 | 207,036,000 

VANITY Gi. see hed coar 516,600 543,100 fons 18.6 8,149 ,000 10,125,000 
Fail RNC stat oe 405 ,700 442,100 16.8 19.4 6,819,000 8,575,000 
Spring rye..... 110,900 101,000 12.0 13 1,330,000 1,550,000 

Rlaxseed 9...) ; 2,150,700 2,817,200 8.2 8.9 17,719,000 25,114,000 

Mixed grains tes 1,500,500 1,380,600 42.5 ASe2 63,790,000 59,711,000 

Corn for grain... 488 ,900 514,000 63.5 Wha 31,023 ,000 29,337,000 

Buckwheat...... 83 , 300 85 ,0C0 19.6 21.6 1,629 ,000 1,835,000 

IReasmaiya ear 63 ,900 54,000 15.4 18.4 984,000 993 ,000 

Beans, dry....... 68 ,000 67 , 200 levee? Neha il 1,168,000 1,012,000 

Soy beansa. o.5 . .: 251,000 256,500 DD IPD 5M 6,828,000 5,675,000 

cwt. cwt. cwt, cwt. 

Potatoes. .4 4.5. 294,100 314,100 | 124.2 | 139.4 36,532,000 43,790,000 

lb. lb. Ib. lb. 

Mustard seed.... 80,140 156,050 613 479 49,144,000 74,715,000 

Rapeseed........ 213,500 756,000 834 729 | 178,000,000 | 551,000,000 

Sunflower seed... 42 ,000 25,500 881 863 37,000 ,000 22,000 , 000 

tons tons tons tons 

sliaineswaynenass 11,779,000 12,176,000 12 1.79 20,246,000 21,762,000 

Fodder corn..... 369 , 000 370,200 | 10.74 9.05 3,964,000 3,352,000 

Field roots....... 29 ,900 Dies OO se lle) 9,60 337,000 | 263 ,000 

Sugar beets...... 90,453 85,906 | 13.70 | 12.72 | 1,239,518 1,093,100 


Includes relatively small quantities of winter wheat in all provinces except Ontario, 


Fruits and Vegetables 


The most important fruit grown in Canada is the apple, of which 
more than 17,000,000 bu. were produced in 1958 with a total farm value of 
$14,700,000. Commercial apple orchards are found in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, southern Quebec, much of Ontario and the interior of British 
Columbia, particularly in the Okanagan Valley. Tender tree fruits—pears, 
peaches, cherries, plums—are also grown in Ontario with the most important 
concentrations being in the Niagara Peninsula and in Essex County. These 
same fruits as well as apricots are also grown extensively in the southern part 
of the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. 

The total value of fruit crops in Canada was estimated at $43,300,000 
in 1958. In the districts where these fruit crops are produced, sales make up 
an important part of the agricultural income. 

In addition to the tree fruits, strawberries and raspberries are cultivated 
on a commercial scale in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. Raspberries are also grown 


Strawberry jam and frozen asparagus are only 
two of the many processed forms of fruits and 
vegetables. 


in commercial quantities in the mainland Maritime Provinces, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. British Columbia fruit growers also produce 
loganberries on a commercial scale in the lower mainland and on Vancouver 
Island. Grapes, too, are grown quite extensively in the Niagara district of 
Ontario and on a smaller scale in the interior of British Columbia. 


The native blueberry is found wild over large areas in Canada and 
is harvested in commercial quantities in the Atlantic Provinces, Quebec and 
Ontario. <A cultivated crop is grown in British Columbia. 


Canada is an exporter of apples and blueberries. Canadian apples 
are ordinarily marketed in various countries, while blueberry exports go to 
the United States. For most of the other fruit crops, however, Canadian 
production is usually somewhat below domestic consumption with imports 
making up the deficit. However, a considerable proportion of the fruits 
imported are brought in during the season when domestic supplies are off the 
market. 


No discussion of Canadian fruit growing would be complete without 
reference to the part played by the canning industry. Considerable pro- 
portions of the fruit crops are canned, frozen or otherwise processed each 
season although the importance of this outlet varies from year to year and 
with the different crops. In 1958, apples showed the smallest proportion 
going to processors with 27 p.c. of the crop being handled in this way; rasp- 
berries were at the other extreme with the volume processed amounting to 
72 p.c. of the total domestic production. Processing plants are found in 
practically all of the fruit growing districts. 


In 1958, 200,000 acres were planted to commercial vegetable crops, other 
than potatoes and turnips, in Canada!. The harvest was valued at $54,600,- 
000, of which $22,700,000 was made up by the principal processing crops: 
beans, corn, peas and tomatoes. Ontario is the biggest producer of vege- 
tables with production valued at $31,700,000 in 1958, followed by Quebec 
($13,600,000) and British Columbia ($4,800,000). 


Some market garden acreages are found close to the larger centres of 
population throughout Canada. In such areas a wide variety of crops is 


1 Excluding Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan for which statistics 
are not prepared. 
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produced to meet the needs of the local market. Land holdings are often 
small. There is also considerable production of vegetables in areas such as 
Essex County or the Holland Marsh in Ontario where soils and climatic 
conditions are particularly suitable to vegetable crops. Production in these 
areas is often on a large scale and the output is marketed over wide areas. 
Greenhouse-grown vegetables valued at $3,200,000 were produced in 1958. 
Fall and spring tomatoes and spring cucumbers are the most important items. 


The production of field grown vegetables in Canada is seasonal. During 
the winter when no domestic crops are being harvested, supplies of fresh 
vegetables are imported from the United States. At other times a very large 
proportion of the domestic requirements is met from Canadian output. 
Some exports from Canada to the United States are made, movement taking 
place particularly where there are large centres of population in the United 
States close to the Canadian border. 


As in the case of fruits, the processing industry provides a very important 
market for the vegetable grower. Canneries, as well as freezing facilities 
and other processing plants, have been built in most of the important vegetable 
growing areas. 


Farm Values of Fruits Produced, 1955-1958, with Averages 1950-54 


Fruit Average 1955 1956 | 1957 1958 


1950-54 

$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $'000 
PN Oy ONKECIbts aie 5 ee ae a ee Tee 15,859 10,870 16,048 18,035 14,729 
Pearse tah cic fe hee eet a OA Dc DG 2,579 2,853 2,201 2,986 
IPHONES NOG! ADU 45 4h Goo Sane il ey 1,068 896 946 1,194 
Pea checur ae o.e nurse ere Okan: ANOS. 6,125 4,384 Onlsa 5,404 
ENDILCOCS eases Aen eae re 251 316 194 523 443 
Giienbiecuasnresc stateen ts Dt ae 2,504 3,503 2,076 3,606 3,736 
Serawibeliles ot pa cane erseoninee 6,351 5,910 4,240 3,675 5,012 
NaS DlDeileStg at ce teae Se su tess 3,066 DTS) 2,407 3,908 2,392 
GrADCShe ee ees Pe ee ass, 3,366 39622 3,293 2 , 832 4,867 
Logamberkiesnm caf Gan eek Sony. 166 178 Sy) 161 134 
BlneDeriess cn cee sks Aes ocak teen oo 2,688 2,290 1,888 2,365 
RO CASH A eee ee Resta ae 39,499 39 , 634 38,734 43,093 43,262 

Livestock 


The sale of meat animals and livestock products, excluding poultry and 
eggs, accounts for approximately one-half of the cash income of Canadian 
farmers. The combined efforts of research personnel, extension workers and 
quality-conscious farmers have resulted in steady improvement of the products 
marketed. Growth of population, increasing industrialization and relatively 
more favourable marketing conditions for livestock products than for the 
principal field crops have contributed to the situation where the income from 
livestock production exceeds that from field crops by a widening margin. 


Cattle numbers have increased over one-third during the last decade. 
Practically all this increase from 8,363,000 in 1951 to 11,501,000 in 1960 
has occurred in cattle raised for beef production. The number of cows kept on 
farms for milk production, slightly over 3,000,000, has changed very little 
in this decade and, in fact, is appreciably lower than during the period before 
World War II. Increasing milk production per cow has made it possible to 


Reposing in a hand-hewn water trough 90 years 
old, Bridget has a cooling siesta. Hogs are an 
important source of farm income in Canada. 


meet the rising domestic demand for dairy 
products as population increases, without 
expanding the number of cows. Beef cattle 
raising is still predominantiy in the west- 
ern provinces which have about 82 p.c. of 
the beef cows. Beef production, however, 
is being more evenly distributed due toa 
considerable movement of cattle from 
western Canada to Ontario feed-lots. 
Cattle production exceeds the domestic 
requirements for beef and veal. The 
major export market for live cattle and beef is in the United States and supply- 
price relationships for these commodities are largely determined by that 


market. 
Hog production has been characterized by wide fluctuations in two- 


to-three-year cycles. A rapid build-up of numbers on farms took place 
through 1958 and a burdensome surplus of pork production in 1959 resulted 
in price declines which, in turn, caused farmers to reduce production. The 
number of hogs on farms at June 1, 1960 was estimated at 5,483,000, 20 p.c. 
lower than in 1959. Reduced output was accompanied by marked price 
increases in 1960 which again stimulated greater production. Ontario and 
Alberta are the principal hog-producing provinces and although hogs have been 
widely raised in most farming areas throughout Canada there is increasing 
specialization, concentrating production into fewer but larger herds. Bacon- 
type rather than heavy lard-producing hogs are raised in Canada and improve- 
ment of carcass quality is stimulated by a premium, currently $3, paid to the 
producer for each Grade A carcass marketed. The United States is at present 
Canada’s principal export market for pork products. 

Sheep production declined about 50 p.c. from the 1943-45 level to a low 
point in 1951. Very moderate annual increases from this low point have been 
sustained, but production is well below domestic needs. While the per capita 
consumption of mutton and lamb is low, considerable quantities are imported. 
Sheep are raised on much fewer farms in Canada than are cattle and hogs. 


The stockyards in St. Boniface, Manitoba, are the largest in the Commonwealth. Nearly 
half of Manitoba’s net agriculture income is derived from livestock products. 
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In eastern Canada medium and coarse wool sheep predominate and almost 
all sheep are raised in relatively small farm flocks. Inthe West a considerable 
portion of the sheep are raised under range-management conditions, and 
finer wool breeds predominate. Cross-breeding, however, is practised fairly 
extensively to produce better market lambs. Movement of ranch ewes to 
eastern farms for this purpose has been encouraged. 


Estimated Meat Production and Consumption, 1958 and 1959 
rt ee ie A IE RL Se SL 


1958 | 1959 1958 | 1959 
Item 

BEEF VEAL 
Animals Slat gtered sane eee No. 2,324,400 | 2,216,100 | 1,430,700 | 1,184,500 
Animals CRDOUCCM ET: Prag ek o At . 658,095 Soil 12,389 30,347 
Meat PROGUELIOR ee eet Ge 000 Ib. | 1,163,595 | 1,130,142 150,796 130,532 
Total domestic disappearance... se 1 LOS O2ZOmie in 123) 495 150,162 130,30 

_ Per capita consumption........ lb. 64.8 64.4 8.8 7.5 

PoRK MUTTON AND LAMB 
Animals slaughtered........... No. 7,766,400 | 9,882,700 727,200 749 ,400 
Animals exported Pr el BN a 8,069 4,530 41,318 29,878 
Meat production!) ..-. 1.554550. 7000 lb. | 1,012,739 | 1,265,971 31,779 32,824 
Total domestic disappearance... rs 882,185 | 1,018,877 46,130 S22 
Per capita consumption........ lb. 51.8 58.4 Dnt | 3.0 

OFFAL CANNED MEAT 
Productions een eee 000 Ib. 94,339 101,493 75,909 175,738 
Total domestic disappearance... “ 82,389 88 ,630 95,818 75,039 
Per capita consumption........ lb. 4,8 eal 56 43 


1 Production from animals slaughtered in Canada, basis cold dressed weight excluding 
offal and, in the case of pork, fats and offal. 


Dairying 


Dairying is common to practically all farming areas in Canada but is 
highly specialized in the more densely populated sections. The central 
provinces, Ontario and Quebec, each have about one-third of the milk cows 
and a corresponding share of total production. The 1956 Census reported 
cows kept for milk purposes on 70 p.c. of the 575,000 farms in Canada but 
only 15 p.c. of farms had herds of 13 or more milk cows. 


Climatic conditions make the cost of milk production high and are the 
cause of wide seasonal fluctuations. Except in areas where farmers supply 
milk for the fluid milk trade, most cows still freshen in the spring. This 
results in a high bulge of total milk production during the spring and early 
summer when pasture conditions are normally good. Production tapers off 
through the summer and fall months with mid-winter monthly output being 
about one-half that of June. Population growth and increasing urbanization 
are gradually modifying this production pattern. 

Of 18,000,000,000 pounds of milk produced in 1959, 31 p.c. was sold as 
fluid milk, 58 p.c. was used in the manufacture of butter, cheese, powdered, 
evaporated and condensed milk, and 11 p.c. was consumed on farms. In 
1940, in contrast, only 22 p.c. of the 15,000,000,000 pounds of milk produced 
went into the fluid milk market, 54 p.c. to manufacturing plants AMCs oan. 


was consumed on farms. 
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Butter and cheddar cheese are the leading dairy products manufactured 
in Canada. They are produced in substantial surplus during spring and 
summer months and stored for consumption later when milk production is 
low. Cheddar cheese, skim milk powder, evaporated milk and condensed 
milk are the principal dairy products exported, while special varieties of 
cheese are imported. 


On the whole, total milk production and consumption are quite closely 
balanced. In recent years total domestic use of milk and milk products 
has amounted to about 97 p.c. of production. 

Receipts from the sale of milk and cream amounted to $515,000,000 in 
1959 and accounted for 18 p.c. of the Canadian farmer’s total cash income. 


Dairy Production, by Economic Area, 1957, 1958 and 1959 


Products Manufactured! 


Economic Area Akal Ba 
ilk in Fluid B 
and Year Proce ae ae reece Ice 
Creamery] Dairy heese Cream 
000 lb. 7000 lb. 7000 lb. | ’000 lb. | ’000 lb. | ’000 gal. 
WMiaritinmnesn amen e 1957 1,097 ,066 359 , 286 18,736 2,101 1,799 De seoyl ll 
1958 1,102,302 360,431 1OF223 1,907 1,642 e529 
1959 tela Sz 370,624 18,180 1,561 1,957 2,864 
Ouesand Ont] L057. |i 599R AST SH O48 OS 199R558 2,330 93 , 409 21,994 
1958 12,085 ,407 3,708,264 | 222,994 2,049 86,514 22,0654 
1959 WD NG) OVASy || 3) OI SS |) Ale Oar 1,936 102 , 367 25,444 
IREairiesm cane eras 1957 3,833,485 941,811 82,195 UKOSS Siliehy/ Onme> 


1958 4,060,531 966,871 90, 493 7,478 2,374 7,147 
1959 4,017,878 995,354 88,616 6,619 2,146 IRASS 


1Bih Orr Crna eione oeeeare 1957 776,040 436,843 2,882 444 691 Soil 
1958 805 , 643 455 , 862 3,280 343 791 4,236 
1959 839 , 887 462 ,040 4,267 410 705 4,276 
‘Lotalseyan.eies aa: 1957 | 17,306,028 | 5,386,571 | 303,371 | 12,528 99 , 036 Saye, NZS 


1958 | 18,053,883 | 5,491,428 | 335,990 | 11,777 91,321 36,566 
1959 | 18,191,963 | 5,625,546 | 325,300 | 10,526 | 107,175 40,017 


1 Not included in this table are: whey butter, with a production of 2,248,000 lb. in 1957, 
2,137,000 Ib. in 1958, and 2,722,000 Ib. in 1959; other cheese with 10,083,000 lb., 10,406,000 lb., 
and 11,393,000 lb., respectively; and concentrated milk products with 540,058,000 lb., 
586,317,000 lb., and 584,330,000 lb., respectively. 


Canadians are 
proud of their 
cheese and in1959 
produced more 
than 118,500,000 
pounds of it. 
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Poultry and Eggs 


Poultry meat and egg production enterprises on Canadian farms have 
undergone significant change in scale of operations and efficiency of pro- 
duction since the end of World War II, Increasing specialization has been 
general to all areas but is most highly developed in parts of Nova Scotia 
and Quebec, southwestern Ontario and the lower mainland in British Columbia. 


New and improved strains of chickens for both egg and meat production 
have resulted in year by year increases in the number of eggs per laying bird 
and in meat production per pound of feed. Production of eggs was 25 p.c. 
greater in 1959 than in 1945 although the number of laying hens was 3.3 De. 
lower. Spurred by the development and tremendous expansion of chicken 
broiler production, centred largely in Ontario and Quebec, the production 
of chicken meat has almost doubled since 1945. Increase of turkey meat 
production has been very substantial since 1953 and rose to 130,600,000 Ib. 
(eviscerated weight) in 1959, compared with only about 46,600,000 Ib. in 
1953 and 28,400,000 in 1945. 


Total farm value of poultry meat and egg production amounted to 
$304,415,000 in 1959. By areas, value of production was distributed as 
follows: Ontario, 42.1 p.c.: Prairie Provinces, 24.9 p.c.; Quebec, 17.9 p.c.: 
British Columbia, 8.5 p.c. and Maritime Provinces, 6.6 p.c. 


Summary of Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Poultry Meat 
and Eggs in Canada, 1958 and 1959 


(Poultry meats on eviscerated weight basis) 


1958 
Aron Total | Fowl and 
Meat Chiles | Turkey | Goose | Duck Eggs 
: "000 Ib. ‘000 doz. 
SOS aie aren thse ce ee oeis Lee i. 32,700 20,130 esi 246 187 13,200 
BrOdUctrOnl =e iri ee tee: 470,377 | 356,007 | 107,839 | 3,060 | 3,471 | 449,819 
IGA: o He Re eee Gee il TT 9,524 562 == 1,641 2,434 
WGA SOON So one woe wee 514,804 | 385,661 120,538 | 3,306 | 5,299 | 465,453 
Due ercr ae Mk a ee ae ee 328 324 4 — — 19 , 386 
StocksratwbDec Slane ner aur. 44 223 25,736 18,043 224 220 7,890 
Domestic disappearance........ 470,253 | 359,601 | 102,491 | 3,082 | 5,079 | 438,177 
Less used for hatching......... 15 ,976 
Domestic consumption.... ..| 470,253 | 359,601 1027491" "3082 57079) 422,201 
Pemeapitarconsmmptiomn == 4. | 27.0 1p. Die lela: 6.0 lb. 0.2 lb. | 0.3 lb. | 24.8 doz. 
1959 
7000 Ib. 000 doz. 
S tockcraltem icine lime wen ea eos ee ae 44 223 25,736 18,043 224 220 7,890 
mei wae Ss 2 OG Ae: 502,763 | 365,198 130,614 | 3,170 | 3,781 | 460,004 
IGOR NOES aio Soke Wa ee Rota % Si, SS) 6,262 438 re 1533 2,449 
Corals Sipplveeeae tae P| S55. 2198 S07 19 6n 149 005s1n3 43945 5034: 470,343 
— _— 32 
LDR OYOL GUST we nae hee 8 hts eRe Oe Hale 648 69 PRES 
See CMH DCC a Slime terete. baa kd 24,870 123 11,804 129 154 6,030 
Domestic disappearance. ...... 529) 6320 383 4705) (e572 5222519352098 | 5,330 meee 
less used fot hatching: ........- » ee 
Domestic eae ok po ww ac SIO C82 | S88, 76S | 137,222 | B25) SpSa 418,925 
Per capita consumption........ 30.4 lb. 22.0 Ib. 7.9 |b. 0.2 Ib. | 0.3 lb. | 24.0 doz. 


Qisglo Jel) es AU Ge a Se aed le a a re 


1 Production estimates do not include Newfoundland. 
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The Experimental Farm at Nappan, N.S. 


Government and Agriculture 


The Federal Government and the provincial governments each maintain 
a Department or Director of Agriculture which has the general function of 
giving the utmost aid and guidance to the farmer in almost every field of 
his operations. The activities of the federal Department include research, 
promotional and regulatory services, and assistance programs. Much of 
this work is carried out in co-operation with provincial authorities. 


The Department seeks the solution of practical farm problems through 
the application of fundamental scientific research to all aspects of soil manage- 
ment and crop and animal production. Its broad program of investigation 
is conducted through 10 research institutes, seven of them at Ottawa, nine 
regional research stations, six research laboratories, 26 experimental farms, 
two forest nursery stations, one experimental fur ranch, and 20 substations, 
located throughout the 10 provinces and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Research conducted by the institutes embraces breeding, nutrition and 
management of animals; plant studies including disease control and breeding 
of superior varieties; fruit and vegetable processing and storage; soil chemistry 
and classification; entomology; bacteria of agricultural significance; processing 
of dairy products; control of destructive insects and noxious weeds; control 
of insect diseases through biological means; and examination of chemical 
pesticides. Other units deal with regional problems such as cereal diseases, 
exploitation of peat bogs, reclamation of marshland, shelter-belt trees, soil 
erosion, dryland agriculture and the growing of special crops such as tobacco. 


Other Departmental services are directed toward the prevention or 
eradication of livestock diseases, the inspection and grading of agricultural 
products and the promotion of sound policies for crop and livestock improve- 
ment. Safeguarding crops and livestock from diseases or pests that might 
be imported with shipments from abroad is an important part of this service. 
Programs for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis and brucellosis, and 
analytical and diagnostic services are provided for domestic and wildlife 
diseases. The promotion of high quality seed and purebred livestock is 
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also of great importance. Another type of activity is the enforcement of 
laws governing the sale of feeds, fertilizers, pesticides and many other products 
purchased by farmers. 


Canada has enacted a number of financial measures to ensure greater 
stability of the farm economy. 


To make ample, long-term credit available to competent Canadian 
farmers who own, or wish to acquire, economic farm units, the Government 
passed the Farm Credit Act on July 18, 1959, Replacing the Canadian 
Farm Loan Act, 1927, it provides for greater loans on a broader basis, includ- 
ing a new type of assistance, the supervised loan, designed to enable qualified 
farmers between the ages of 21 and 45 to set up economic farm units. From 
1929 until March 31, 1960, a total of 59,793 loans valued at $204,746,000 
were made under the old and new Acts. 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944, which provides funds for 


equipping, improving and developing farms, made 794,818 loans totalling 
$911,926,616 from 1945 to the end of 1959. 


Another important piece of legislation passed in 1959 was the Crop 
Insurance Act, which authorizes the Minister of Agriculture to sign separate 
agreements with provinces wishing to undertake crop insurance and willing to 
set up and administer the scheme most suitable to their needs. Manitoba 
has already taken advantage of this crop insurance scheme. 


A number of federal Acts assist the marketing of produce. The Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Act provides price support for any designated natural 
or processed product at the discretion of the Agricultural Stabilization Board, 
but is mandatory for nine commodities, cattle, hogs, sheep, cheese, butter, 
eggs, and wheat, oats and barley outside the jurisdiction of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 


The Agricultural Products Marketing Act provides for the extension of 
all or any powers exercised by provincial boards, established under provincial 
legislation for the marketing of agricultural products within the province, to 
permit them to exercise those powers outside the province in interprovincial 
and export trade. 


Where natural hazards cause severe crop loss, farmers may obtain com- 
pensation through the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and prairie farmers who 
cannot deliver all their grain to market are given temporary financial assist- 
ance under the Prairie Grain Producers Interim Financing Act. The Prairie 
Grain Advance Payments Act permits the Canadian Wheat Board to make 
interest-free advances to farmers against threshed grain stored elsewhere 
than in an elevator. 


Regulatory Acts which the federal Department of Agriculture administers 
include Agricultural Products Board Act; Agricultural Products Co-operative 
Marketing Act; Agricultural Products Marketing Act; Agricultural Stabi- 
lization Act; Animal Contagious Diseases Act; Canada Agricultural Products 
Standards Act; Canada Dairy Products Act; Cheese and Cheese Factory 
Improvement Act; Cold Storage Act; Crop Insurance Act; Department of 
Agriculture Act; Destructive Insect and Pest Act; Experimental Farm 
Stations Act; Feeding Stuffs Act; Fertilizers Act; Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 
Act; Hay and Straw Inspection Act; Humane Slaughter of Food Animals 


A form of prairie farm 
rehabilitation: a farm 
dugout which has been 
adapted for irrigation 
with the use of a portable 
sprinkler system, and 
which is also used to sup- 
ply the farm with all 
domestic requirements. 


Act; Inspection and Sale Act; Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act; 
Live Stock Pedigree Act; Maple Products Industry Act; Maritime Marshland 
Rehabilitation Act; Meat and Canned Foods Act; Meat Inspection Act; 
Milk Tests Act; Pest Control Products Act; Prairie Farm Assistance Act; 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act; Seeds Act; Wheat Co-operative Marketing 
Act; Criminal Code, Sect. 178, Race Track Betting. 


Irrigation and Land Conservation 


Under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act of 1935, the Federal Govern- 
ment, jointly with the respective provinces, undertook a long-term water con- 
servation and land utilization program. Five major irrigation projects, which 
will assure adequate supplies of water for more than 1,500,000 acres of land, 
have been or are being constructed in southern Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


A PFRA water development program has resulted in construction of 
63,000 projects, varying in size from individual farm dugouts to community 
dams. Several major reclamation projects have been undertaken in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia, where flood problems exist. In addition, 
63 community pastures have been developed under PFRA in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba on 1,825,000 acres considered unsuitable for grain production. 


Federal aid to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, under the Maritime 
Marshland Rehabilitation Act, has provided permanent protection from 
flooding for 90,000 acres of low-lying lands, which have been adapted for the 
growing of crops. Construction of dykes and the damming of tidal rivers 
were involved. 


The Annapolis Dam _ tide 
control and traffic crossing 
project constructed by the 
Maritime Marshland  Re- 
habilitation Commission in 
Nova Scotia. This causeway 
over the Annapolis River, 
where 17-ft. tides run in and 
out to the Bay of Fundy, was 
built more economically than 
a bridge and the surround- 
ing area now has the 
advantage of flood control. 


A fisherman’s best friend is a fish. 


The Seas and Lakes — Fisheries 


Canadian sea fishermen, tending their lines, nets and traps amid Atlantic 
fogs and storms or handling their boats knowingly in the tricky currents that 
flow between our Pacific islands, bring in an annual catch of close to 
2,000,000,000 pounds. This fish has a landed value of about $100,000,000 
and a marketed value well in excess of $200,000,000. In terms of volume 
about two-thirds of the catch comes from the Atlantic and one-third from 
the Pacific. In terms of value the income is more equally divided between 
the two coasts. 


Canada’s Arctic waters do not support fish stocks in commercial quantities 
but, in addition to the Atlantic and Pacific activities, there are freshwater 
fisheries whose value, after sagging when lampreys decimated stocks of trout 
and whitefish in some of the most productive waters of the Great Lakes, has 
recovered considerably in the past few years as the “north country”’ has opened 
up and more and more hitherto remote lakes have come into production. 


Total commercial landings include a wide variety of species but the major 
fish processing industries are based on only a few. In 1959 salmon, herring 
and halibut yielded 93 p.c. of the value of all Pacific landings; cod and other 
groundfish, together with lobsters, supplied nearly 90 p.c. of catch value in 
Newfoundland, and 76 p.c. in the four other provinces on the Atlantic; while 
pickerel, whitefish and lake trout accounted for over 60 p.c. of the value of the 
freshwater industry. 

Fish processing in Canada is based on export markets, which absorb 70 


p.c. of the entire output. Total value of exported fishery products in 1959 
was $148,000,000. Canned salmon, fresh and frozen salmon and halibut, 


The daughter of a member of the George River 
Eskimo Fishermen's Co-operative unloads Arctic char 
from a net. In 1960, 60,000 pounds of this table 
delicacy were sold in southern Canada and the 
United States, 


and herring meal and oil from the Pa- 
cific Coast made up 28 p.c. of this total. 
Frozen and cured Atlantic groundfish, 
together with Atlantic lobsters, live, 
frozen or canned, constituted 45 p.c. 
Pickerel, whitefish and trout from the 
freshwater lakes were shipped whole, 
dressed or filleted to add 8 p.c. The 
remaining 19 p.c. of exports was ex- 
tremely various. 


The United Kingdom is the main 
export market for the canned salmon 
and the herring oil. The United States 
takes most of the shipments of fresh 
and frozen salmon, halibut, groundfish 
and freshwater fish; also the ground- 
fish fillets and blocks, the lobsters and 
the herring meal. The West Indies 
provide the main demand for the 
cured fish, although considerable 
other quantities are shipped to Italy, 
Spain, Brazil and parts of the United 


States. 


Like most industries based on primary products, fisheries are unpredict- 
able. Ice usually leaves Canada’s more northern Atlantic harbours during 
April, but they may be blocked through May, some of them even into June. 
Groundfish may be scarce or plentiful on the Atlantic banks. Even when 
they are abundant, cod may fail to move inshore to the waiting traps and 
Newfoundland’s valuable but vulnerable salting industry must then go short 
of supplies. Salmon runs appear on the Pacific coast in two and four year 
cycles, depending on species. Moreover, fish is an extremely perishable 
product. In fresh or frozen form-it must be marketed soon after processing. 
Only a small oversupply in cold storage is needed to create a buyers’ market 
and start prices tumbling. Demand for many products is seasonal, with peak 
sales related to Lent, the Jewish New Year, Christmas (oysters) and the 
summer holiday season (lobsters and shore dinners). And in Canada, with 
the entire structure based on exports, there are often elements in the market 
situation which are beyond the industry’s control: importing countries may 
impose quotas or buy elsewhere; competing producers may undercut world 
prices. Fishermen and processors thus learn to expect an occasional poor 
season among the good ones and to take both in their stride. 


A casual glance at Canada’s economy might indicate that its fisheries 
are not very important. About 37 p.c. of the national output of primary 
products comes from agriculture and most of the rest from mining, forestry 
and the development of electric power. Fishing produces only about two 
p.c. in terms of dollar value. But it supplies the income of 80,000 fishermen 
and 16,000 plant workers and in many coastal areas is the major support of the 
local economy. 
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The development of the fisheries of Canada demands a management 
program founded on sound scientific research, with constant emphasis on 
conservation, new and improved fishing and processing methods, and greater 
diversification of the fishing enterprise as a whole. These are the respon- 
sibility of the federal Department of Fisheries. Rigid conservation methods 
are required to provide the necessary protection for fish populations. The 
expansion of proven development techniques in certain areas has improved 
the future prospects where for various reasons runs of fish have been reduced. 


The Fisheries Research Board of Canada is the Department’s scientific 
arm and has charge of most of the Federal Government’s research on fishes 
and other aquatic animals, their behaviour, the biology of their stocks, 
equipment needed for capturing them, methods and equipment for processing 
them, methods for their preservation and control of quality, and development 
of by-products from waste material obtained in processing. 


Because of the trend in recent years toward greater efficiency and mobility 
in fishing fleets, the Department faces an increased responsibility for main- 
taining and, where possible, expanding the supply of fish in Canadian waters. 
It limits fishing seasons and methods of capture and its 80 vessels patrol the 
fishing grounds to ensure that closed areas are not commercially fished, that 
craft are properly licensed, and that they are not using nets of more than the 
regulation length or size of mesh. 


The federal Department also furnishes an inspection service to ensure 
that no low-grade product reaches the United States and other foreign markets 
to destroy the reputation for high quality attained by the majority of Canadian 
processors. Thesame service protects the Canadian consumer with systematic 
inspection of all canned fish entering Canada from other countries. 


Commencing in April 1959, a further inspection service was made available 
to such processing plants as might wish to take advantage of it. Standards 
for top grade fresh and frozen fish products were issued by the Canadian 
Government Specifications Board and inspectors were trained to grade plants 


grounds” of Newfoundland 


bait. 


Famed in folk-song, the “squid-jiggin’ 


scene, every spring, of boat-loads of 
fishermen, armed with wooden jiggers 
with multiple hooks, going out to catch 
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and their products on this basis. Fish which passed this test was then stamped 
with a maple leaf emblem to indicate top quality. An increasing number of 
firms are availing themselves of this opportunity to advertise the excellence 
of their product. 


Considerable progress has been made in establishing working arrange- 
ments between the Department of Fisheries on the one hand and the fishing 
industry, ancillary companies and other fisheries administrations on the other, 
in an overall modernization program embracing every phase of the fishing 
enterprise. 


One of the Department’s responsibilities is the administration of the 
Federal Government’s Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan, under which low cost 
protection against loss or damage to fishing boats valued at $10,000 or less, 
and to lobster traps, is provided to fishermen. 


The need for co-operation between nations is of great consequence in 
the conservation of the world’s natural resources, and during recent years the 
fishery stocks of oceans, lakes and rivers have been under increasing investi- 
gation. Canada, among the first to recognize this need, has been active in the 
negotiation of international agreements and establishment of international 
commissions which study and recommend correct management procedures 
in waters of common concern to two or more countries. The commissions 
operate within the framework of conventions or treaties; of those to which 
Canada is signatory, three are bilateral agreements with the United States 
dealing with Pacific sockeye and pink salmon of the Fraser River system, 
Pacific halibut, and the fisheries of the Great Lakes, and four include other 
countries with interest in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Arctic and the 
Antarctic. 


Fisheries Statistics. The 1959 Atlantic Coast fisheries, off to a slow start 
due to a late spring, came up with a record-breaking year when the value of 
landings paid to fishermen reached an all-time high of $58,400,000. Heavy 
catches of groundfish, higher unit prices for most major species, bonus prices 
paid by freezing plants for top quality fish, and a strong demand for saltfish 
for export aided in making 1959 a banner year. 


Inspection is required by law 
before any of the following 
products can pass through 
Canadian export points: all 
salted, smoked or pickled 
fish; all fresh or frozen white- 
fish; all British Columbia can- 
ned salmon and canned her- 
ring; all Newfoundland 
canned lobster and salmon. 
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In comparison, the Pacific Coast fishermen had a very poor year in 1959, 
A general strike which kept fishermen, tendermen and plant workers off the 
job at the height of the summer season; a much lower year in the salmon 
cycle than was anticipated; the prolonged strike of the herring fishery; foreign 
competition in the fish meal market; and lower prices for halibut, herring and 


bottom fish all added up to a drop of $17,000,000 in fishermen’s income 
compared to 1958. 


The inland fisheries for 1959, although delayed by a late spring breakup, 
held their own except in Ontario. There was a good demand and firm prices 
held for most species. 


Quantity and Value of Landings of the Chief Commercial Fish, 1957-59 


1957 1958 1 
Kind of Fish Hae: 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
000 Ib. $’000 000 lb. $000 "000 Ib. $000 
Atlantic Coast....... 1,378,446 | 50,755 | 1,251,039 51,153 | 1,360,625 58,436 
(Crate are eee eee eee 641 , 834 15,057 530,932 133228 639,138 17,023 
Haddock NPE EAA. 2: 131,638 4,210 103 , 366 4,092 111,997 4,970 
IGiAlhipyellad. 5 dies od Sabres 7,558 he HS 6,730 15 7Or 6,424 1,687 
Herring and 
USeachlarsennn soca gos QD SV DE SM5 233 ,044 2,826 238,916 Se 219 
Wobstersmree eae 44,438 14,501 42 ,950 15,376 45,714 UT Seat 
INtaclzene limana nena 19,690 724 16,147 737 9,451 579 
RIGHTS iy cores awewecesr ono. 46,361 i OS (ESHA 1,488 40,618 977 
Seulni@ass soos oda soe 3,033 POG 3,453 1,226 3,956 1453 
SHWOUGHIST. 456800 na 5,180 1,341 Se OLO 1,439 6,703 1,383 
OCEAN ots chs 256,400 SEDO 247 ,670 8,980 257,708 9,698 
Pacific Coast.. 490,187 | 30,021 650,589 51,352 613,597 34,995 
ality. aoe 22°, 542 Sons 23,708 4,902 23,799 4,398 
lslSiedbelkee = 6.on eomeo et cacer 295 ,376 4,892 405 ,123 ORY 444 032 i Soo 
Salmon 131,897 18,885 181,318 37,129 105 ,680 20,503 
(QyalVe aac es Se aa ere AD, oT 2 Den sia 40 , 440 2,609 40,086 2,739 
Inland ee sey oe or. ons 119,589 | 13,471 114,613 14,024 117,212 12,103 
Pickerel (blue)...... 6,398 iL, iS 834 216 50 15 
Pickerel (yellow)..... TONS 3,603 iS) 478) 3,387 12,997 2,994 
Witte ticle. eee 24,444 3,611 24,023 3,496 24,695 3,548 
Others Ge. ho ccosens 69 ,532 5,106 74,281 6,925 79,470 5,546 
Lotals jayne 1,988,222 | 94,247 | 2,016,241 | 116,529 | 2,091,434 | 105,534 


1 Preliminary. 


Landings and Values of All Fishery Products, by Province, 1957-59 


SS 


Province Quantities Landed Value of Products 
or — = 

Territory 1957 1958 19591 1957 1958 19591 

7000 lb. 7000 lb. 7000 Ib. $’000 $’000 $000 
Newfoundland........ SD OS 464 ,024 562 ,228 26,750 25,746 31,675 
Prince Edward Island. 39,635 39,078 AQ OZ5 4,410 5,449 5,961 
INOwal SOO sc oe cose 438 ,687 468 ,478 AWRY 1h) 45,779 50,812 *50,367 
New Brunswick...... 192 ,299 160,972 226,360 22 ,293 DAY O23 28,367 
Omebecee sh asla en neee 140,845 124,020 112,954 7,929 LOL: 7,856 
Onitarioene fecha ee 51,109 AT, 175 48 ,984 7,928 8,180 5,475 
Mikami Oloaeete sete eee Silo 31,929 SL OS 5,929 6,844 6,689 
Saskatchewan........ 11,065 12,600 1A go) 2,010 2839 2,596 
Alberta.. oe 10,415 11,482 12,664 | 1,451 1,450 1,684 
British Columbia. Fee: 490,187 650,589 613,597 63,650 97,016 67 ,062 
Northwest Territories. 6,584 5,894 ewe yi 1,298 iL. BES 1 146 
Rotalsteeen ae 1,988,222 | 2,016,241 | 2,091,434 189,427 | 231,521 | 208,879 


1 Preliminary. 


The Beaumont Development—Shawinigan Water and Power Company’s seventh hydro- 
electric plant on the St. Maurice River—is its first generating station of the semi-outdoor 
type. The traditional powerhouse has been replaced by seven individual concrete 
enclosures, in six of which are the generating units and in the seventh a repair bay. 
Beaumont has a capacity of 330,000 hp., and all seven plants a capacity of 2,025,000 
hp. The Beaumont Development necessitated construction of access roads; erection of the 
construction plant and housing; excavation of 11,000,000 tons of earth and rock; erection 
of a 90-mile transmission line; relocation of a 10-mile stretch of railway; building of two 
railway bridges; and construction of a 700-ft. railway tunnel. 


Electric Power 


Canana is extremely well provided with energy potential in many forms— 
wood products, coal, petroleum, natural gas and falling water, and the more 
recently recognized minerals which contain a tremendous potential because 
of their atomic structure. Increasing amounts of energy are being utilized 
for the production of electric power, in which Canada ranks fourth among the 
nations of the world. On a per capita basis, Canadians are the second largest 
consumers of electricity in the world. 


The many fast-flowing rivers of Canada with their natural or man-made 
reservoirs are the principal source of power and no doubt will retain this 
leadership for some years to come; being renewable, this source of power is 
also the most permanent of the country’s natural energy resources. In 1960 
hydro-electric facilities generated over 90 p.c. of the total electric energy 
produced in Canada. The total installed capacity represented about 30 Dec: 
of the estimated feasible turbine installation of the country. 


In some areas, there is a growing tendency towards increased thermal- 
electric generation which reflects not only a stage of hydro-electric develop- 
ment wherein available undeveloped sites are becoming more remote from 
established demand areas, but also the benefits of resource conservation which 
may be derived through the operation of an integrated power system, supplied 
by both hydro-electric and thermal-electric plants. In the Atlantic provinces 
and in Ontario, the fuel supply of thermal-electric plants is mainly coal, while 
in Western Canada, coal, oil and natural gas are used. Important progress 
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also is being made in the development of power from nuclear sources, although 


it is uncertain just how soon energy will compete economically with the more 
conventional methods of power production. 


Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, January 1, 196] 


—_— ees 


Available Continuous Power 
Province or Territor pS UE Dp Sa Bl oe 
Ory ; 
At Ordinary At Ordinary es 
Minimum Six-Months y M 
Flow Flow 
hp. hp. hp. 

Newfoundland bln kee i, ta ett Aen a ae aoe 1,608 , 000 3,264,000 385 ,925 
Pee War GGlslat ie .c0.5 tome eee a6 500 3,000 1,660 
Nova Scotia. 3 Me Shale, O8S OTE ogame ence Aen Da 30,500 177,000 184,538 
INewae Brnnswickr nae. toes eee al asec 123 ,000 334 , 000 254,258 
OUCH ECAC ME re Beet Seas ORs ble Fh 10,896,000 20,445 ,000 12,435,245 
Ontario AE DP ETT MMe teeter eke eis Sache 5,496,000 7,701,000 7,814,562 
IN EatiGO Dae Ree toe nee Retin Gi ek cash. el ore 3,492 ,000 5,798 ,000 988 , 900 
Saskatchewarienne term aesieetetckei seca mt oh 550,000 1,120,000 AS 2 tS 5: 
Alberta bt PE RAR oid O's Gone foldaae Hag EDT OT 911,000 2,453,000 414,455 
Brttishwe olmintb lange sete meee mee hs nee 18 , 200, 000* 19,400, 000* 3,700,326 
WMirkon slerritonyw, cei nc: atti hao tolls 4,678 ,000* 4,700, 000* 38,190 
INoGthwestehetinitoness..4..s te eee 6 374,000 808 , 000 D225) 
Canadaa eres oie bras teenies a(. 405359..000 66, 203 ,000 26,372,444 


*The figures marked with an asterisk reflect the effect of possible stream flow regulation 
- based on known storage potentials. 


To meet the continued demand for electric power to operate mines, mills 
and factories, to power farm machinery and home appliances, and to light 
homes, offices and streets, new hydro-electric capacity amounting to more 
than 1,700,000 hp. and new thermal capacity of more than 700,000 kw. was 
added during the year in Canada. By far the largest hydro increase was made 
in Quebec where 1,176,500 hp. was added. Ontario, with 400,000 kw. of new 
thermal capacity, surpassed the other provinces in thermal development. 


A 36,000 kw. gas turbine plant at Les Boules, Que. will act as a standby plant for the 
Gaspé Peninsula which is now served by 28 miles of underwater cable, laid in 1954. The 
present system has been difficult to maintain, due to severe weather and ice conditions. 
The new plant will also provide extra capacity to meet the winter peak and will act as a 


synchronous condenser for most of the time. This is Hydro Quebec’s first thermal plant. 
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Atlantic Provinces 


Of the Atlantic Provinces, Newfoundland alone derives its main source 
of electric energy from water power. Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
depend primarily for their electrical supply upon thermal-electric capacity 
while electric capacities in New Brunswick are about equally proportioned 
between water power and thermal power capacities. 


In Newfoundland, which includes Labrador, installed water power capaci- 
ties totalling 385,925 hp. make up almost 80 p.c. of the province’s installed 
power capacity. In Labrador, a 12,000-hp. unit was installed in 1960 in the 
Menihek Rapids development on the Ashuanipi River, raising the capacity 
at the site to 24,000 hp. in three units. A significant increase in capacity in 
Labrador will result in mid-1962 on completion of the initial stage of a develop- 
ment at Twin Falls on the Unknown River. The development initially will 
consist of 120,000 hp. in two units and ultimately of 300,000 hp. in five units 
and is one of three subsidiary projects which can be utilized prior to develop- 
ment of a major project on the main channel of the Hamilton River. On the 
island portion of the province, a 156,000-hp. development, located on the 
Humber River, is presently the largest single installation in the province. 
Thermal-electric capacity in the province was raised to about 68,000 kw. on 
completion in 1960 of 5,490 kw. of new capacity. 


In Prince Edward Island, two thermal stations, one at Charlottetown and 
the other at Summerside, supply the major portion of the province’s electrical 
demand. In 1960, thermal generating capacity at Charlottetown was increased 
to 32,500 kw. following installation of a 10,000-kw. steam unit. 


In Nova Scotia, the greater part of the electric power consumed in the 
province is generated by thermal-electric plants, mainly those at Halifax, 
Trenton, Glace Bay and Sydney. In 1960, a 20,000-kw. unit was added at the 
Trenton steam plant, raising the capacity at this plant to 60,000 kw. and 
increasing the thermal-electric generating capacity in the province to more 
than 370,000 kw. While there has been considerable thermal-electric develop- 
ment in the province, water power also has been developed to a large extent. 
At the end of 1960, hydro-electric capacity in operation totalled 184,538 hp. 
On the Sissiboo River, two hydro-electric stations totalling 20,000 hp. will be 
completed in 1961 and a 10,800-hp. development is proposed for construction 
at an early date. A 7,500-hp. development on the Allain (Lequille) River is 
expected to be completed in 1963. 


In New Brunswick, some 190,000 kw. of hydro-electric generating capacity 
and a similar amount of thermal-electric capacity were in operation at the end 
of 1960. The largest hydro-electric installations in the province are the Beech- 
wood and Grand Falls developments on the St. John River which together 
provide 135,000 kw. of generating capacity. A steam plant is under construc- 
tion at East Saint John where initially one unit of 50,000 kw. is expected to be 
in operation by mid-1961, with an ultimate installation of 250,000 kw. 


Quebec 


Quebec is the richest of the provinces in available water power resources 
and ranks highest in developed water power. With the installation in 1960 of 
1,176,500 hp. of new hydro-electric capacity, the total installed water power 
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capacity in the province was raised to 12,435,245 hp., representing about 47 
p.c. of the total for Canada. Vast power resources are available on the south- 
ward flowing tributaries of the St. Lawrence River and Gulf where the major 
part of the province’s water power installations are located and where additional 
capacity under construction totals 2,490,400 hp. 


Most of the developed sites in Quebec are owned by private corporations 
but the provincial government, through its Quebec Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion, is the major producer in the hydro-electric field. Capacities totalling 
4,511,700 hp. have been installed by the Commission at seven developments; 
the largest of these developments and also the largest single hydro-electric 
station in Canada, is the Beauharnois development on the St. Lawrence River 
where 2,087,300 hp. are now installed and where ultimate development will 
realize 2,234,700 hp. Other large installations owned by the Commission are 
the 1,200,000-hp. Bersimis I development which was completed in 1958 and 
the 855,000-hp. Bersimis II development, which was completed in 1960. The 
Commission continued construction for the development of 840,000 hp. on the 
Ottawa River at Carillon and began construction of a 1,500,000-hp. develop- 
ment on the Manicouagan River as the initial phase of a proposed project 
which will ultimately afford the development of five major sites and extension 
of two existing sites on the two rivers. 


The Aluminum Company of Canada Limited operates five hydro-electric 
developments on the Saguenay and Peribonca Rivers and ranks second in the 
amount of installed hydro-electric capacity in Quebec. In 1960 the remaining 
two units were installed in the 1,000,000-hp. Chute des Passes development on 
the Peribonca River raising the Company’s total installed capacity in the 
province to 3,000,000 hp. The Shawinigan Water and Power Company has 
seven developments totalling 1,754,000 hp. on the St. Maurice River and two 
smaller developments totalling 26,200 hp. on the Batiscan and Ste. Anne de la 
Pérade Rivers. 


Development of water power resources in the province continues to meet 
the major need for power; however, a 36,000-kw. gas turbine plant was installed 
in 1960 near the village of Les Boules. At the end of 1960, the total generating 
capacity of thermal-electric stations in Quebec was only about 100,000 kw. 


With the completion of 
the St. Lawrence power 
project, Ontario Hydro is 
concentrating its major - 
construction effort on 
thermal generation. At 
Lakeview, Ont., six 
300,000 kw. units will be 
installed to make it the 
world’s largest thermal 
plant by 1965. One unit 
will be commissioned in 
each of the years 1961, 
1962, 1963 and 1964, 
with completion in 1965 
of an installation of 


1,800,000 hp. 


Installation of major equip- 
ment at the Nuclear Power 
Demonstration Station near 
Rolphton, Ontario, is going 
ahead. Canada’s first 
nuclear power plant, known 
as NPD, is scheduled for 
operation during 1961. It will 
generate 20,000 kw. and is 
intended to be used as a 
demonstration plant to pro- 
vide a training centre for 
operators who will be re- 
quired in the large nuclear 
power plants planned for the 
near future. 


Ontario 


Ontario ranks third among the provinces in total available water power 
resources and second in the amount of installed hydro-electric capacity. How- 
ever, water power resources in the province are being used up rapidly and 
future power needs will have to be supplied in large part by thermal-electric 
plants, either the conventional coal-fired plants or the newer uranium-fuelled 
plants which utilize the energy released by nuclear reaction. 


In 1960, only 26,500 hp. of new hydro-electric capacity was brought into 
service in the province; however, the addition of 400,000 kw. of thermal capa- 
city upheld the rapid growth in electrical capacity which began some years 
ago in the province. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Canada’s largest 
power-producing and distributing agency, owns and operates 70 hydro- 
electric developments with a total turbine capacity of about 7,000,000 hp. 
and two thermal-electric plants with a total generating capacity of more 
than 1,100,000 kw. The Commission’s transmission network is interconnected 
with other systems in Quebec, New York and Michigan States and in southern 
Manitoba. 


Major water power developments totalling some 4,400,000 hp. in nine 
plants are concentrated in the reach spanning the St. Lawrence and Niagara 
Rivers and the Welland Canal. The largest of these developments are the 
1,200,000-hp. Robert H. Saunders-St. Lawrence Generating Station and the 
2,521,000-hp. Sir Adam Beck-Niagara development. In northern Ontario 
three new developments are either under construction or proposed for early 
construction. These new developments will be known as Little Long Gen- 
erating Station, Harmon Generating Station and Kipling Generating Station 
and will be located on a 12-mile reach of the Mattagami River. The initial 
combined turbine capacity of the three developments will amount to 546,000 
hp. with ultimate installation expected to reach 1,155,000 hp. Of importance 
to the development of these far northern rivers are new techniques in high 
voltage transmission which the Commission is developing and which make 
the harnessing of these distant sites economic at this time. A 460,000-volt 
transmission line—the first major project of its type in North America—will 
transmit the northern power to northwestern Ontario and to major load 
centres in southern Ontario. 
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The dwindling opportunity for water resource development in Ontario 
has brought about the need for thermal-electric expansion in areas adjacent 
to present load centres. Two 200,000-kw. steam generating units were added 
during 1960 in the Commission’s Richard L. Hearn Generating Station near 
Toronto. On completion of a final 200,000-kw. unit in 1961, the ultimate 
generating capacity of nearly 1,200,000 kw. in eight units will have been 
realized. Construction was continued by the Commission at two other thermal- 
electric plants, the Lakeview plant near Toronto and the Thunder Bay plant 
at Fort William. The Thunder Bay plant is expected to commence initial 
operation in 1961 following installation of a 100,000-kw. unit: however, the 
site will permit the installation of additional units to an ultimate capacity of 
1,000,000 kw. In the field of nuclear-electric energy, the Commission, in con- 
junction with Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, is constructing a 20,000-kw. 
Nuclear Power Demonstration plant at Rolphton, Ontario for operation in 
1961 and a 200,000-kw. uranium-fuelled, heavy-water moderated plant at 
Douglas Point which is expected to be in service in 1964 or early in 1965. 


Prairie Provinces 


Of the three Prairie Provinces, Manitoba is the most abundantly endowed 
with water power resources. In contrast, Alberta and Saskatchewan have 
relied to a great extent upon thermal-electric power. Of significance, however, 
is the construction of four large hydro-electric developments in the Saskat- 
chewan River basin, two of which are located in Saskatchewan and one each 
in Manitoba and Alberta. 


Most of the hydro-electric capacity in Manitoba is located on the Win- 
nipeg River where the installation of six generating stations with a combined 
turbine capacity of 763,000 hp. has brought about the development of all 
available power sites on the river. New hydro-electric capacity was installed 
during 1960 at the Kelsey generating station and construction of a three-unit 
450,000-hp. development at Grand Rapids on the Saskatchewan River was 
begun. The three units will be completed by 1964 and will supply power for 
the Board’s network in southern Manitoba. New load requirements in the 
southern system presently are being met by the installation of thermal- 
electric plants. Also, a new thermal plant at Selkirk commenced operating in 


The Kelsey Power Plant 
under construction on the 
Nelson River at Grand 
Falls in northern Manitoba 
is a 210,000 hp. develop- 
ment which will serve the 
mining development of 
the International Nickel 
Company at Moak, 
Mystery and Thompson 
Lakes. 


The most spectacular expansion of thermal facilities planned outside Ontario is in Alberta. 
The present net thermal generating capacity of about 600,000 kw. will be more than 
trebled by 1970. Recently extended is the thermal-electric plant at Edmonton, flanked 
by the city’s water treatment plant on the left. 


1960 following installation of a 66,000-kw. unit, with installation of a second 
66,000-kw. unit expected in 1961. 


In Saskatchewan, the electric power requirements of the southern part 
of the province have been supplied by thermal-electric generating stations, 
foremost of which are the Queen Elizabeth and Boundary Dam stations 
which contain generating capacities of 132,000 kw. each. At the end of 1960, 
more than 650,000 kw. of thermal-electric generating capacity was available 
for service in the province. The construction of hydro-electric developments 
previously was confined to the mining areas of the province where two devel- 
opments with total turbine capacities of 125,500 hp. and 6,600 hp. have 
been installed. However, greater emphasis was placed on water power devel- 
opment in 1958 when an agreement between the Federal Government and the 
Saskatchewan Government brought about the start of construction on a large 
earth-fill dam on the South Saskatchewan River. Although water impounded 
by the dam will be primarily for irrigation purposes, hydro-electric facilities 
totalling about 180,000 hp. will be incorporated by Saskatchewan at the dam. 
The benefits from regulation on the South Saskatchewan River make the 
development of downstream sites economic at this time and a start has been 
made on the construction of a hydro-electric development in the Tobin 
Rapids-Squaw Rapids reach of the main Saskatchewan River where six 
units producing 276,000 hp. are expected to be in operation by 1964. The 
new water power developments will supply the southern network of the 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation. 

Alberta’s major hydro-electric installations are located on the Bow 
River and its tributaries in the south-eastern region of the province. While 
other reserves of water power are available in the northern areas, increasing 
demands for power in southern Alberta have been met by thermal-electric 
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plants for which economic sources of fuel are in abundant supply. At the 
end of 1960, the total installed thermal-electric capacity in the province 
exceeded 625,000 kw. Plant capacities of 255,000 kw. and 132,000 kw. at 
Edmonton and Wabamun, respectively, make up over one-half of the 
province’s thermal capacity. The Wabamun plant will be increased to 282,000 
kw. on completion of a 150,000-kw. steam unit late in 1962. In the hydro- 
electric field, Calgary Power Ltd. completed extensions totalling 102,000 hp. 
at its Spray and Rundle plants, raising the total water power capacity in 
the province to 414,455 hp. Also, construction was continued at Big Bend 
on the Brazeau River where an initial capacity of 200,000 hp. in one unit is 
expected for operation in late 1964. 


Twin mile-long penstocks carry Bridge River water to Bridge No. 2 powerhouse from the 
‘downstream end of a 24-mile tunnel under Mission Mountain in British Columbia for a drop 
of more than 1,000 ft. The giant pipes, 9 ft. in diameter, cost about $6,000,000 installed. 
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British Columbia 


British Columbia has many mountain rivers which offer opportunity for 
power development. The province ranks second in available resources and is 
exceeded only by Quebec and Ontario in installed capacity. Notwithstanding 
this wealth of water power, some 410,000 kw. of thermal generating capacity 
has been installed in the province and construction was continued at the new 
loco station on Burrard Inlet where ultimate development is expected to 
realize 900,000 kw. in 6 units. 


The British Columbia Electric Company Limited, with a total hydro- 
electric capacity of 1,385,835 hp. and additional thermal generating capacity 
of 100,000 kw., is the major power producer and distributor in the province. 
In 1960, the Company installed the remaining 164,000 hp. in its Bridge River 
System, raising the capacity of the over-all development to 692,500 hp. 
in four plants. The British Columbia Power Commission, with 412,800 hp. 
of hydro-electric capacity and some 170,000 kw. of thermal generating capacity 
is also an important producer and distributor. Of major significance to the 
Commission are plans for the development of storage on the Columbia River 
in Canada. Subject to a treaty recently negotiated between Canada and the 
United States, the storage would be provided in Canada for the benefit of 
plants in the United States and the benefits would be shared equally between 
Canada and the United States. It is estimated that Canada’s initial share of 
the benefits will total approximately 6,750,000,000 kwh. of annual energy 
from 1,300,000 kw. of dependable capacity. 


Large hydro-electric capacities have been installed in the province by 
companies concerned with the mining, refining and wood products industries. 
Foremost of these is the 1,050,000 hp. Kemano development of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada Limited—the 
largest single development in British 
Columbia. Similarly important is the 
569,000 hp. in five developments in- 
stalled by the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company for use in its mining 
and chemical operations. In the wood 
products industry, two plants totalling 
100,960 hp. have been installed by 
MacMillan-Bloedel and Powell River 
Limited. 


Of importance to the development of far 
northern rivers are new techniques in high 
voltage transmission. Ontario Hydro is 
developing the first major project of this 
type in North America. This is the nerve 
centre of its test line at Coldwater. The 
three single-phase high-voltage test trans- 
formers can be readily identified by the 
bushing-top instrument houses. They are 
designed to operate continuously at voltage 
up to 500,000. The control room is at the 
lower left. 


Looking like ants on a huge sea shell, 
welders put finishing touches on one of 
four spiral casings for Ontario Hydro’s 
Otter Rapids Development on the 
Abitibi River in northern Ontario. 
The units are part of four hydraulic 
turbines, each with a seven-blade 
propeller, making it the highest head 
fixed blade type in the world. This 
development is expected to realize 
480,000 hp. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Substantial water power resources in Yukon Territory are located on 
the Yukon River and its tributaries; in the Northwest Territories more than 
half the resources are located on rivers flowing into Great Slave Lake. At 
present, total hydro-electric turbine capacity in the two territories amounts 
to 60,440 hp. The Northern Canada Power Commission which has a total 
hydro-electric capacity of 38,550 hp. in four developments, is the major 
producer and distributor of electric power in the two territories. Six diesel 
plants with capacities varying from 300 kw. to 3,000 kw. are also operated 
by the Commission in the Northwest Territories. 


Electric Power Statistics 


The total electric energy generated in Canada in 1959 amounted to 
104,613,564,000 kwh. This figure includes energy generated by publicly or 
privately owned utilities and energy generated by industrial establishments, 
mainly for use in their own plants. Of the total, 93 p.c. was produced from water 
power and the remainder was generated thermally; 4,580,619,000 kwh. were 
exported to the United States. 

Electric utilities provide much of the power for industry, but many 
large industrial establishments generate their own requirements. In 1958 
manufacturing industries purchased 32,845,865,000 kwh. but generated 
19,045,062,000 kwh. for their own use. Of this amount, 4.417,401,000 kwh. 
were generated by pulp and paper industries and 12,462,897,000 kwh. by 
smelters and refineries. The primary mining industry purchased 5,334,125,000 
kwh. from electric utilities but generated 627,183,000 kwh. 

In 1959 there were 4,381,564 domestic, including rural, customers in 
Canada compared with 4,188,946 in 1958. The amount of electricity consumed 
domestically advanced from 17,290,984,000 kwh. to 19,007,111,000 kwh., 
or from 4,128 kwh. to 4,338 kwh. per customer. The per customer consumption 
varied widely among the provinces; Manitoba led with 5,993 kwh. while 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick had the lowest averages. Farm 
customers added during 1959 numbered 14,573. 

Canadians enjoy one of the lowest rates per kilowatt hour in the world. 
The revenue from domestic consumers averaged 1.61 cents per kwh. in Canada 
in 1959 as compared with 2.50 cents in the United States, and commercial and 
industrial sales averaged 0.8 cents per kwh. in Canada compared with 1.3 
cents in the United States. The 1959 average bill for domestic and farm service 


stood at $69.76 against $66.49 for 1958, an increase of 4.9 p.c.. while con- 


sumption per customer rose 5.1 p.c. Provincial bills ranged from $99.81 in 


British Columbia to $57.37 in Quebec. 


This oil refinery in Halifax, one of the largest in Canada, turns out each day more than 
1,500,000 gallons of oil products— enough to supply the petroleum needs of the four 
Atlantic Provinces and part of Quebec. The refinery was rebuilt in 1956 at a cost of 
$28,000 000. 


Industrial 
Development 


The industrial expansion of Canada since Confederation has been 
phenomenal. In the past generation alone, Canada has changed from a 
country producing and exporting mainly primary products to one that is 
increasingly producing and exporting manufactured products, until today 
manufactures account for over 26 p.c. of the value of all goods and services 
produced, and also rank as the leading employer of labour. 


Technological advances, new techniques of geological surveying and 
power generation and transmission have accelerated the rate and range of 
discovery of the underground wealth of this country and greatly facilitated its 
profitable exploitation. New fuels in abundance, new means of transport and 
communication, new structural materials and new industrial processes have 
drastically modified the whole framework of economic development. These 
are the factors which underlie the transformation of the country’s economic 
potentialities into a diversified and complex industrial economy. 
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Canada is no longer on the fringes of industrialization but ranks among 
the world’s most important manufacturing countries. Basic historical 
developments, such as the opening of the West and the magnitude of require- 
ments of all kinds for World Wars I and II, have been followed by recent 
discoveries of far-reaching significance. Such events as the discovery of a 
major oil pool on the Prairies in 1947, the discovery of large-scale deposits of 
iron and the successful search for uranium have given new dimensions to 
Canadian thinking and business planning. These are the factors that explain 
the records of capital expenditures year by year since the end of the War. 
Yet it is not the mere rate of expansion that is significant. There have been 
other periods when Canada’s population has grown more rapidly and, in many 
respects, the rate of industrial expansion in the late 1920’s was relatively as 
great asin the post-war years. The real significance of the latter period is that 
never before had there been an advance on such a broad industrial front. 


The second point to be observed is the changing emphasis of Canadian 
‘manufacturing activity. By 1949, the period of post-war conversion was 
past and Canada had entered a new phase of economic expansion which 
derived its dynamic from the discovery of new resources and the application 
of new processes. This meant that even the sharp recession in the United 
States in the year 1949 failed to have significant effects in Canada. The 
influence of Korea and the consequent rearmament program gave an added 
impetus to the expansion of Canadian industry and to the development of 
~ Canadian basic resources. Capital expenditures that contributed most to the 
defence of Canada were given priority. Additional capacity was created to 
meet requirements of the specialized defence program—aircraft, electronic 
equipment, ships and guns—many items of which had never before been 
produced in Canada. Measures such as steel control, credit regulations and 
deferred depreciation had the desired effect. A shift gradually took place 
toward the further expansion of basic industrial capacity and away from 
investment in consumer goods and services. 


At windswept Bell 
Island, Newfoundland, 
iron ore from the 
world’s largest sub- 
terranean mine fills 
seagoing ore carriers 
at a rate of several 
tons per minute. 
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The stability of current levels of manufacturing is indicated by the fact 
that such activity is the result of business assessments of resources and 
market potentialities. Millions of dollars are being invested in oil because the 
Prairies can produce oil as economically as other great fields on the North 
American continent. Petrochemical plants are being erected because the 
raw materials are readily at hand. Kitimat is based on the coincidence of 
abundant and cheap hydro-power and access to ocean transportation, both 
of which are essential to the low-cost production of aluminum. The exploi- 
tation of the Ungava iron deposits rests on the belief that the steel industry 
of the North American continent will need the high-grade ores involved in 
order to meet continuing peacetime demands. No country is in a more 
favourable position than Canada to supply uranium for the production of 
atomic energy. 


Of strategic importance, and probably of even greater long-term sig- 
nificance to the Canadian economy, has been the growing world-wide shortage 
of raw materials; a shortage born of rising levels of employment and income, 
and accentuated by the course of international events, especially since 1950. 
These demands have shown few signs of abating and they have led to sub- 
stantial increases in Canadian primary manufacturing capacity, particularly 
insofar as the light metals, nickel, chemical fertilizers and the cheaper grades 
of paper are concerned. 


Although the distribution of the gross national product among the main 
industry sectors in recent decades shows a continuous decrease in the pro- 
portional output derived from agriculture in contrast with the upward trend in 
resources and manufacturing industries, Canada’s farms are steadily increasing 
their unit output and generally lowering unit costs under the impact of 
mechanization and the adoption of other improvements which are making 
agriculture progressively more commercial in character. Scientific develop- 
ments and improved utilization and conservation methods are likewise 
rendering Canada’s vast forest potential more productive; during the past 
decade the net value of production of the wood and paper group of industries 
rose 66 p.c., from $911,395,000 in 1948 to $1,516,371,000 in 1958. 


This new oil-seed 
crushing plant at Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, came 
into operation in 1960 
with an initial capaci- 
ty of 60 tons of crude 
oil daily. It also has 
facilities for seed- 
cleaning. 
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The stripper tower rises above a workman 
on the naphtha desulphurizer at a Calgary 
refinery. This unit is the largest addition in 
a $1,500,000 expansion program which has 
increased crude running capacity from 7,500 
to 10,000 barrels per stream day. 


Perhaps the most significant con- 
tribution to Canada’s post-war growth 
and potential as an industrial power— 
presently sixth industrially and fourth 
in international trade among the 
nations of the world—is the abundance 
and variety of energy resources. Thus, to Canada’s rich coal resources of 
~ some 98,000,000,000 tons and its abundant and widely distributed water-power 
resources (currently recorded as sufficient to permit a hydro-electric turbine 
installation of 87,000,000 hp. and having an installed capacity of 22,379,626 
hp.) may be added vast resources of petroleum and natural gas in its extensive 
interior plains, estimated in December, 1960 to comprise proved recoverable 
reserves of 4,217,000,000 bbl. and 30,674,000,000,000 cu. ft. respectively. 


The tremendous activity that has recently taken place in the transporting, 
refining and marketing of oil and gas energy resources has significantly 
strengthened the Canadian economy. As a result of several major pipeline 
operations and the attendant expansion of strategically placed oil refineries, 
Canada is rapidly becoming self-sufficient in oil and gas, and the economy of 
the western provinces and Ontario is undergoing important structural changes 
through the establishment of ancillary industries utilizing these fuels; the 
thriving petrochemical industries close to the major refining centres or near 
the low-cost natural gas and oil fields are striking examples. 

Canada is, moreover, a leading world source of uranium ores, one of the 
newest and most spectacular of energy resources. Its 20 uranium mines in 
production at the end of 1959 with 16 processing plants had attained a uranium 
ore capacity of 39,700 tons a day. Canada is also among the leaders in atomic 
research for industrial purposes and has under construction an atomic power 
station for experimental purposes in the technical field of electric power genera- 
tion through the use of nuclear fuels. 


Despite the fact that less than one-third of Canada’s land area has under- 
da much smaller area on a scale 


gone geological reconnaissance mapping an 
adequate for mineral exploration, the rich variety, steadily expanding accessi- 
bility and abundant wealth of its mineral resources so far brought to light, 
place Canada among the great mineral-producing nations. A measure of the 
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growth and significance of the Canadian mining industry may be observed in 
the following tabulation. 


Cana- 
dian 
1960 Produc- | Canada’s 
: Av. 1960 as p.c. tion World 
Mineral 1945-49 1959 (estimate) of as) D.C. Rank 
1945-49 | of 1959 | ‘1959 
World 
Produc- 
tion 
Copper.. ’000 tons PRIDE 395.3 438.4 190.4 10 5 
Nickel. . be mE LOS 186.6 DAO Tee, Jf 60 1 
Gold... .’000,060 oz. t. Sao) 425 4.6 1s9R4 11 2 
ZINC OOO RtONS 244.9 396.0 405.6 165.6 13 3 
Iron ore. ee 1923S eS 24,488.3 24, 507% 28 Ss 5 Ss 
Lead... . cf 167.9 186.7 189.3 Lt 27 8 4 
Uranium 000 Ib. = 31,784.2 25 ,034.9 = — 2 
Asbestos ’000 tons 595.7 1,050.4 14 OS 191.5 46 1 
Gypsum. Bes 2 DUS UT 5,878.6 Saillioleo 226.8 14 2 
Petroleum ’000 bbl. 1,470.5 184,778.5 192 ,308 .3 167655 5 8 
Silver. . .’000,000 oz. t. 14.3 31.9 S23 225.9 15 2 


That Canada in ten years has more than doubled its mineral production 
indicates that it is producing many basic minerals vital to its own economy 
and in short supply in other countries. Furthermore, the fact that these 
resources are available in a politically and economically sound Canada has 
attracted a remarkable inflow of investment capital and technical skills from 
the United States. Increased Canadian and foreign investment in new mines, 
in oil fields and related industrial projects, and in new transportation facilities 
has brought about substantial shifts in Canada’s economic geography, broaden- 
ing the distribution and diversification of industry and strengthening the 
national economy. 


With the minor recession which set in about the middle of 1957, some 
phases of the industrial development moderated as compared with 1956 when 
construction on some major projects was at its peak, and the stockpiling of 
strategic minerals by NATO powers was still a significant factor. Rapid 


Extensions to this sugar refinery in Saint John, New Brunswick, include the new refined 
sugar warehouse on the left and, on the right, the new sugar warehouse, cranes and dock. 


The famous open pit iron mine at Steep Rock, Ontario, where the ore is mined in 30-foot 
cuts or benches. Explosive is used to blast the ore into a size that can be carried away 
by diesel truck. Canada now ranks second (after France) among the world’s iron ore 
exporting countries. 


recovery in industrial production occurred in 1959 so that the various economic 
indicators continued to provide additional evidence that Canada is rapidly 
assuming the status of a great industrial nation. Not only has industrial 
production regained the lost ground, but in 1959 it surpassed the previous high 
attained in 1957 by about 6 p.c. Compared with the previous year, industrial 
production rose 8.4 p.c., the index reaching an all-time high of 165.4. Electric 
power generated in 1959 was 9.7 p.c. higher, the volume of mineral produc- 
tion 10.9 p.c. higher, while the volume of manufactured products advanced 
6.9 p.c. In the manufacturing sector, durable goods rose orp. and non- 
durable goods 6.7 p.c. There are also other indicators which give evidence of 
continued growth. Between 1951 and 1959, Canada’s population increased by 
24.5 p.c., its per capita disposable income from $1,056 to $1,368 or by 29.5 p.c., 
its per capita gross national product from $1,511 to $1,983 or by 31.2 p.c., and 
its volume of industrial production by 41 p.c. The rapid growth that took 
place during 1955 and 1956 moderated slightly during the two years following. 
Although the population and per capita disposable income continued to rise, 
the volume of industrial production declined about 2 p.c. in 1958 as compared 
with 1957 when industrial production was the highest on record. Canada’s 
foreign trade, likewise a significant measure of the nation’s industrial expan- 
sion, reached an all-time high level of $10,569,000,000 in 1956, a point almost 
retained in 1957. Indicative of the minor decline in the economy in 1958 was 
the drop of 8 p.c. in imports during the year as compared with 1957. Exports 
held firm, dropping only from $4,934,000,000 in 1957 to $4,894,000,000 in 
1958. The general recovery in business activity in 1959 boosted exports to 
$5,140,000,000, an increase of 5 p.c., and imports to $5,509,000,000 or an 
increase of 9 p.c. 
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Manufactures 


Canada’s growth from Contederation to World War I was characterized 
by geographical expansion, new settlement, and the discovery and exploitation 
of natural resources. Since that time, it has been a story of rapid achievement 
of industrial maturity. In 1958 some 1,290,000 employees in some 37,000 
manufacturing establishments earned a total of $4,802,000,000 in salaries and 
wages, and were responsible for a gross value of factory shipments amounting 
to $22,163,000,000. If the cost of materials, fuel and electricity is subtracted 
from the gross value of production, a net value of $9,793,000,000 is established. 
The expansion in manufacturing production which took place since the 
beginning of the present century is revealed by a comparison with the year 
1900 when 14,650 establishments were recorded. These establishments 
employed 339,000 workers and produced goods that had a gross value of pro- 
duction of $481,000,000 and a net value of $215,000,000. 


Historical Development. The first phase of Canada’s industrial develop- 
ment began about 1860. Rising prosperity until 1873 resulted in the estab- 
lishment of factories producing goods for local consumption from the abun- 
dance of raw materials at hand—flour and gristmill products from the grain, 
leather boots and shoes from the livestock, and lumber, lath and shingles from 
the forests. These industries weathered the depressed economic conditions 
that prevailed during the latter part of the 1870's and a good part of the 1880's, 
mainly because Canada’s high-quality natural resources could be developed 
at low cost, and also because the expanding railway network and cheap water 
transport made them increasingly accessible. 

The period 1900 to 1920 was characterized by rapid population increase 
and the opening up of the West. The program of railway construction, the 
growth of cities and towns, the equipping of western farms and the extension 
of community facilities in both Eastern and Western Canada gave great 
impetus to the production of capital goods. World War I brought about a 
notable acceleration of industrial diversification with particularly striking 
effects on the refining of non-ferrous metals, the expansion of the steel industry 
and the shipbuilding and aircraft industries. Following the War, international 
competition became very keen and Canadian industries experienced some 
adjustment, particularly in the short though severe recession of 1921. This 


These sections of main-line rail- 
way track are parts of quarter- 
mile sections of welded rail made 
in Winnipeg. The long lengths 
which bend easily were installed 
in the Rocky Mountains in 1960. 
This type of construction reduced 
the number of rail joints per mile 
from 240 to eight. 


The first carloads of steel pipes shipped out of the tube plant at Camrose, Alberta, 
following completion of a $3,000,000 extension program. These big pipes will be used 
in the construction of oil and gas pipelines. 


check was temporary and expansion was resumed up to the crest of 1929, 
with particular emphasis on pulp and paper, transportation equipment, non- 
metallic mineral products and chemicals. During this period, certain Can- 
adian industries became competitive with those of other countries in both 
quality and price. One of the earliest examples was the farm implements 
industry and another was the pulp and paper industry, which was able to 
compete successfully in important foreign markets in the 1920’s and still 
remains Canada’s leading manufacturing industry. 


In fact, the development of Canada’s secondary manufacturing industries, 
although perhaps less spectacular and less publicized than its primary man- 
ufacturing, has carried the country well along the way to becoming a nation 
of urban factory and office workers. Secondary manufacturing industries 
now account for about three-quarters of the output and a slightly higher 
proportion of employment in the whole manufacturing sector of the economy; 
they are characterized by a high degree of processing, a major dependence 
on the domestic market, and a tendency to be located close to the centre of 
that market. Their growth has contributed greatly to the creation of a more 
broadly based and much more diversified economy, and they are typically 
established around the fringes of the larger cities. Driving through the 
outskirts of Montreal or Toronto, for example, one passes a succession of new 
plants, large and small, built to produce electronic equipment, television 
sets, plastics, steel pipe, diesel locomotives, aircraft and aircraft parts and 
consumer goods of all kinds, few of which were produced in Canada in any 
quantity before the war. 

It is only in the past two decades that manufacturing has attained its 
position of pre-eminence in the Canadian economy. When war broke out 
in 1939, Canadian industry responded to a flood of military orders and expan- 
ded and diversified at a dramatic rate. Canada, along with the United States, 
became “the arsenal of the free world”. Productive capacity, inadequate 
to meet the demands placed upon it, underwent intensive expansion, partic- 
ularly in the heavy industries producing automobiles, aircraft, ships and steel. 
There was spectacular development in such fields as aluminum, electrical 
apparatus, toolmaking and chemicals. Fewer imports meant more domestic 
production of such consumer goods as textiles, shoes, apparel and many other 


Canadian branches of foreign 
industries are springing up 
throughout Canada. This girl 
is working in an Italian sweat- 
er factory in Stellarton, Nova 
Scotia. 

YQ 


«Honey production in the Prairie Provinces is a valued 
industry. In this recently built modern processing plant 
at Tisdale, Saskatchewan, a worker fills cans with 
creamed honey, a process that is almost entirely auto- 
matic in this plant. 


products, and, by the end of the war, well over 
1,000,000 workers were employed in manufacturing 
industries, more than 25 p.c. of the labour force. 


The post-war period brought neither a reversal of the outstanding indus- 
trial progress of the war years nor any major setback. Reconversion from 
wartime to peacetime production was completed within two years, and most 
industries embarked upon programs of modernization and expansion. The 
outbreak of the Korean war in 1950, Canada’s obligations under the NATO 
treaty, and heavy annual defence expenditures served to stimulate industries 
in the fast-developing fields of electronics, jet aircraft and engines, and 
shipbuilding. Full employment, immigration, a high birth rate—all made for 
strong and sustained consumer demand. Automobiles, radio and television 
sets, refrigerators and other electrical equipment and telephones became 
common to the great majority of Canadian homes. 


In less than twenty years the number of manufacturing establishments 
increased by almost 50 p.c. and the total number of workers in industry by 
about 100 p.c. 


Directly, manufacturing supports nearly one-third of the whole popula- 
tion; it contributes significantly to the employment of other Canadians 
through purchases by manufacturers and their employees of raw materials, 
foods, farm products and transportation services, to mention only the more 
important. There are now as many Canadians employed in manufacturing 
as in the combined industries of farming, forestry, fishing, mining and con- 
struction. The value of manufactures—$9,793,000,000 in 1958—was over 
one-quarter of the gross national product for that year. 


The minor recession that commenced in the fall of 1957 continued for 
over a year to November 1958. In comparing the two years it is found that 
the value of factory shipments in 1958 at $22,163,186,000 was only fraction- 
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ally lower than the shipments in 1957, a year of record attainment. The 
decline in the physical output, however, at 2.7 p.c. was more substantial 
and compared with a drop of only 0.1 p.c. in value of shipments. This is 
accounted for by an increase in the wholesale prices of partly and fully man- 
ufactured goods. The decline in production was also accompanied by a 
drop of 5.1 p.c. in the number of persons employed. This when compared 
with a drop of only 2.7 p.c. in the physical volume of production follows the 
trend in recent years for the same volume of output to be produced with 
fewer employees. Considerable improvement in manufacturing production 
was experienced in 1959, both the selling value and volume of production 
increasing by 7.0 p.c. There was also an increase of 1.2 p.c. in the number of 
persons employed which was far short of the 7.0 p.c. increase in the value 
and volume. 


As indicated above, the index of the volume of manufacturing pro- 
duction indicates that production continues to rise faster than employment. 
-In 1947 the index was 93.2 compared with an average of 100.0 for the year 
1949. In 1958 it was 139.1, an increase of 50 p.c. since 1947. The advance 
in employment during the same period was but 14 p.c. 


The following table shows the long-term growth in Canadian man- 
ufacturing. These figures are reasonably comparable but, since they cover 
so long a period, allowances should be made for certain changes in information 
collected and in treatment of the data. For instance, in 1952 the collection 

of data on gross value of production was replaced by value of factory ship- 
ments. The former included all goods produced during the year irrespective 
of whether they were shipped from the factory during that year. The latter 
includes all goods leaving the plant during the year regardless of when pro- 
duced. The difference is not great since most goods are shipped during the 
year in which they are manufactured. Gross values of production or shipments 
represent more than the actual contribution of the industry to the economy. 
They give the value of goods leaving the industry and therefore include all 
the work put into them at earlier stages of production. 


Veneer lay-ups with an even 
spread of glue are fed into 
the hot press. Here a tem- 
perature of 285°F. and a 
pressure of 200 pounds per 
square inch combine to give 
plywood its waterproof glue 
bond. 
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Quebec produces 70 p.c. of the women’s factory clothing made in Canada. In this plant, 
individual high speed sewing tables are used and women’s dresses are made by piece 


section work. 


Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-59 


Estab- Salaries 
Year lish- Employees and 
ments Wages 
No. No. $000 
OA ee ee ene 21,845 606 ,523 497 , 802 
192 O05 hese eee WER SS? 598 , 893 717,494 
1OQO eta 22,216 666 ,5313 Adie QO 
LOSS) ec ee 23,780 468 ,658 436,248 
LOS Oe Maes Reece: 24,805 658,114 737,811 
194 OR Ee ea oe 25 513 762 , 244 920,873 
OAS 2% der eke Qe O52 1,241,068 1,987,292 
1A Sea re tees 29,050 ITO). 37h 1,845,773 
1947 Aertel SYP eve! 1S iSO Neer OSSRO26 
1948 33,420 eS TESSS 7 Pil 2,409 , 368 
19494 395192 eel ite Oe ons Ole Son 
LOSOSS eh en ae es 351942 USS 20 fie mone raTel) Or 
LOST ee ee ee 37,021 12580005) 3,276,281 
URE ESP PT eB ae 37,929 1,288 ,382 3,637,620 
19532 Sor hee e ae 38,107 1S eA On 3,957,018 
O54 ier ae 38,028 | 1,267,966 | 3,896,688 
10S 5S eee ee 38,182 1,298 ,461 4,142,410 
19505 Bae ea ae 37,428 | 1,353,020 | 4,570,692 
LOS Aaa Ae pak ee SiS 1,359 ,061 4,819 ,628 
19582 eke eee 36,741 1,289 ,602 4,802 ,496 
LOS 05s eee sien a ihe — 1,305,100 | 5,081,000 


Net Value 
ee Added S: aor iane 
: anu- 
Materials fachivel Products? 

$000 $000 $000 
1553986795) te 2S ig? 2,820,811 
20852 72 Al mM O2 Ie 2G 3,706,545 
2 0294 Ce OOno ou 3,883,446 
967,789 919,671 1,954,076 
S36, 159 eel Sh 052 3,474,784 
2,449,722 1,942 ,471 4,529,173 
4,690,493 | 3,816,414 8,732,861 
4,473,669 | 3,564,316 8,250,369 
5,534,280 | 4,292,056 | 10,081,027 
6,632,882 | 4,938,787 | 11,875,170 
6784372310 55S 0 SOOM lz 702593 
15938500 50 On O42 OS Sail oe Sis 526 
9,074,526 | 6,940,947 | 16,392,187 
9,146,172 | 7,443,533 | 16,982,687 
9,380,559 | 7,993,069 | 17,785,417 
9,241,858 | 7,902,124 | 17,554,528 
105733852024 eShi5S 445 0n elon oiSnOs4: 
1721 53h 9, O05 4256 9 6300749 
119005752) | ON S22-085 1822 183" 594 
TTS 21 S67 9,792,506 | 22,163,186 
12,639,000 |10,007,000 | 23,713,000 


seen 


1 For 1924-51, value added by manufacture is computed by subtracting the cost of fuel, 
electricity and materials from the gross value of products; for 1952 and 1953 the deduction 
is made from value of factory shipments and for 1954 to 1959 from the calculated value of 


production. 
not available. 
ments; see text above. 


earners in the years 1925-30 
otherwise used would have given. 
4 Newfoundland included from 194 


5 Estimate. 


Figures prior to 1924 are not comparable since statistics for cost of electricity are 
? In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory ship- 


3 A change in the method of computing the number of wage 


increased the number somewhat over that which the method 
In 1931 the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. 
9 but figures for 1949 and 1950 exclude fish processing. 
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Hundreds of new commodities have been added to the list of Canada’s 
manufactures in recent years, and significant changes have been made in the 
ranking of certain industries. Indicative of the rapid industrialization and 
changing pattern of Canadian manufacturing production during the past 
decade is the increasing importance of the industries producing durable goods. 
Aircraft and parts which did not rank among the leading industries in 1949 
advanced to ninth place in 1958; miscellaneous electrical apparatus and 
supplies from nineteenth to tenth place; industrial machinery from twenty- 
sixth to fifteenth place; miscellaneous food preparations from twentieth to 
eleventh place; primary iron and steel from eighth to sixth place; and petroleum 
products from fifth to second place. On the other hand, moderate declines 
were recorded by some of the consumer goods industries. Slaughtering and 
meat packing dropped from second to fourth place; sawmills from sixth to 
seventh place; butter and cheese from seventh to eighth place; railway rolling 
stock from ninth to eighteenth place; flour mills from tenth to thirty-second 


place; cotton yarn and cloth from twelfth to thirty-fifth place; men’s clothing 


from eleventh to twenty-second place; and women’s clothing from fourteenth 
to twenty-seventh place. Of the leading industries only two retained the 
same position in 1958 as they did in 1949; pulp and paper in first position and 
non-ferrous metal smelting and refining in third position. 


An unusual view of the Chaudiére Falls at Hull, Quebec, harnessed fo provide electric 
power for the paper mill, part of which is shown. 
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The following table gives principal statistics of the fifteen industries with 
the largest values of factory shipments in 1958. 


Principal Statistics of the Fifteen Leading Industries, 1958 


: : Cost at Value Selling 
ene metab- | em. | Salaries | piant of | Added by | Value of 
; ments ployees Wines Materials Manu- Factory 
8 Used facture | Shipments 
No. No. $000 $000 $000 $000 
Pulpzand paper acne: 128 64,084 307 ,416 597,805 702 ,951}1,394,679 
Petroleum products.... 7A 14,490 76,644 829 ,920 487 ,676/1 , 368 , 649: 
Non-ferrous metal] — 
smelting and refining 25 26,959 131,081 693 , 797 378, 451/1, 135,771 
Slaughtering and meat 
packing were ee 178 PES TIF: 102,677 852,842 196, 229]1 ,050 , 461 
Motor vehicles........ 15 26,396 129,719 571,501 253,945] 847,342 
Primary iron and steel. 50 30,261 148 ,023 250,669 304,924) 590,318 
Sawant ll cepa 5,769 47 ,763 142,700 300,342 236% 1539 546, 2991 
Butter and cheese..... I PD 20,879 69 ,034 390,475 118,079! 522,793 
Aircraft and parts. 2... 75 39 932 eva B77 176,539 DSA S22) 8462-33512 
Miscellaneous electrical 
apparatus and sup- 
ples Smee ane 179 PS 5M) 101,161 164,053 175,828] 347,837 
Miscellaneous food pre- 
PaArationser s.ntee 299 9,752 34,397 DLS AQUA AWAY ill) SES} ODS) 
Bread and other bakery 
Products= an sata Ad 2,637 35,618 106 , 969 157,268 172,606} 340,918 
Sheet metal products. . 473 19,107 78,135 175,252 154,400} 333,265 
Printing and publishing 746 SON S57 Meee 86,412 238,784] 327,687 
Machinery, industrial. . 379 23,347 95 ,602 133,424 167,443] 311,095 
Totals, Fifteen 
Leading Indus- 
trieste ries 12,246 439,973) 1,833,576) 5,603,311] 3,990,312/9, 925,350 
Totals, All In- 
dustries....... 36,741) 1,289,602) 4,802,496] 11,821,567] 9,792, 506|22, 163, 186 


Reported on a production basis. 


Cans of soup move along the production line to the labelling operation in this new multi- 


million dollar food processing plant opened in October, 1960 in Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba. 


West of Ontario for the first time, manufacture of rubber tires was begun in two Alberta 
plants, in Calgary and Medicine Hat, during the summer of 1960. This shows the interior 
of the factory at Medicine Hat. 


Provincial Distribution 


Fully one-half of all Canadian manufacturing output is concentrated in 
Ontario, although the province also has the largest number of occupied farms 
and is the leading producer of both minerals and furs. Ontario’s industrial 
development has been largely influenced by its geographic location on the 
Great Lakes waterways within easy reach of Pennsylvania’s coal and Min- 
nesota’s iron ore, both indispensable to Ontario’s steel mills. The province's 
excellent—and low cost—hydro-electric power resources, the diversity of raw 
materials to be had from farm, forest and mine and, not least, the fact that 
one-third of all Canadians live there, have been hardly less important factors 
in attracting industry. 

~ Ontario has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of 
any province. Certain industries, such as the manufacture of motor vehicles, 
motor vehicle parts, machine tools, starch and glucose and the processing 
of raw tobacco are carried on practically in this province alone. By value, 
the province turns out 90 p.c. or more of Canadian production of motor 
vehicles, motor vehicle parts, heavy electrical machinery, agricultural imple- 
ments, machine tools, starch and glucose, tobacco processing, miscellaneous 
non-ferrous metal products, bicycles and prepared breakfast foods; between 
80 and 90 p.c. of soaps and washing compounds, rubber goods, household and 
office machinery, wine, leather tanneries and typewriter supplies; and between 
70 and 80 p.c. of cordage, rope and twine, sporting goods, primary iron and 
steel, telecommunications equipment, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, etc., 
hardware, tools and cutlery, automobile accessories, fabric, toys and games, 
artificial abrasives, jewelry and silverware, white metal alloys, wool yarn and 


batteries. 
Other industries in which more than 50 p.c. of the value of Canadian 
shipments come from Ontario are: heating and cooking apparatus, carpets, 
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mats and rugs, iron castings, fruit and vegetable preparations, stock and 
poultry feeds, industrial machinery, miscellaneous chemicals, boilers, tanks 
and platework, brass and copper products, aluminum products, sheet metal 
products, printing and bookbinding, confectionery, aircraft and parts, acids, 
alkalies and salts and animal oils and fats. Final figures for 1958 show 
606,362 manufacturing employees in the province producing goods with a 
selling value at the factory in excess of $10,864,000,000, virtually half the 
national total. 


Quebec, largest in area of Canada’s ten provinces, ranks second only 
to Ontario in manufacturing production and mineral output, as in popula- 
tion. The province accounts for about 30 p.c. of the value of Canadian 
manufactured goods, most manufacturing industries being concentrated in the 
fertile and strategic valley of the St. Lawrence. The most important single 
industry is pulp and paper. Other industries playing a key roll in the economy 
of the province include: petroleum products, non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining, miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies, slaughtering and 
meat packing, women’s factory clothing, railway rolling stock, tobacco, cigars 
and cigarettes, aircraft and parts, cotton yarn and cloth, men’s factory cloth- 
ing, miscellaneous food preparations, furniture, etc. In terms of number 
of employees, however, Quebec’s leading manufacturing industry is primary 
textiles, which includes production of cottons, woollens, synthetic fibres and 
fabrics, hosiery, knitted goods, and the dyeing and finishing of textiles. The 
fast growing aluminum industry is also a major factor in the province’s 
manufacturing production. 


As with Ontario, a high 
proportion of the total Cana- 
dian production of a number 
of the larger industries is con- 
centrated in Quebec. The 
highest concentration of any 
industry is tobacco, cigars 
and cigarettes, with 87 p.c. 


A salt dissolving tank, weighing over 
14,000 pounds, being installed at the 
construction site of Canada’s first 
caustic potash plant at Cornwall, 
Ontario. The plant will supply caustic 
potash to a number of industries in- 
cluding manufacturers of soaps and 
detergents. 


The output of Canadian cement plants increased 2.3 p.c. in 1959 to 6,300,000 tons. For 
a number of years following World War Il, considerable quantities of cement were 
imported into Canada; today, imports are insignificant and the industry is exporting 
about 5 p.c. of ifs production to the United States. 


of the Canadian total. Other industries in which Quebec predominates with 
the percentages of the Canadian total are: women’s factory clothing 70, cotton 
yarn and cloth 69, leather footwear 56, men’s factory clothing 54 and synthetic 
textiles 51. 


Quebec also leads in a number of the smaller industries. The candle 
industry with 94 p.c. of the national total was the leading industry in this 
category. Other smaller industries with over SO p.c. of the total are: men’s 
clothing contractors; women’s clothing contractors; oiled and waterproofed 
clothing; cotton thread; children’s clothing; embroidery, pleating and hem- 
stitching; narrow fabrics; oilcloth, linoleum and other coated fabrics; fur 
dressing and dyeing; lasts, trees and shoe findings; process cheese; miscellan- 
eous clothing; boot and shoe findings, leather; artificial flowers and feathers; 
dyeing and finishing of textiles; fur goods; corsets; buttons, buckles and 


fasteners; miscellaneous textiles and woollen cloth. 


Final figures for 1958 show 429,400 employees in manufacturing and 
selling value of factory shipments of $6,754,800,000. 
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British Columbia, most westerly of Canada’s provinces, ranks third in 
manufacturing production, as in area and population. Rich in raw materials, 
its forest resources, minerals, fisheries and electric power are the foundation 
of a rapidly increasing number of manufacturing industries. Chief among 
these are industries deriving from forest resources—sawmills, pulp and paper, 
veneers and plywood, sash, door and planing mills, accounting among them 
for about 44 p.c. of British Columbia’s manufacturing employment. Other 
leading industries include petroleum products, fish processing, slaughtering 
and meat packing, shipbuilding, food preparations, fertilizers, and printing 
and publishing. Final figures for 1958 show 100,200 employees in man- 
ufacturing industry; selling value of factory shipments during the year about 
$1,800,000,000. 


Although Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia account collectively 
for close to 90 p.c. of total Canadian manufacturing production and employ- 
ment, the other seven provinces also have shared to some extent in the 
mushroom-growth of the manufacturing industry since 1939. In Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, manufacturing ranks as 
the leading industry, while in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward 
Island it is assuming steadily increasing importance. 


Saskatchewan has recently built its first steel plant, on the outskirts of Regina, for the 
production of pipes from 33” to 16” in diameter. Here one of the two electric furnaces 
is tipped to pour molten steel into a huge bucket from which it will be poured into ingot 
moulds. The entire furnace tips forward for this operation. 
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Statistics of Manufactures, by Province, 1958 
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ries mee See eee 
rovince or Territory Emplo BNAHIES Jalue of 
DeOVEES and Wages Factory 
Shipments 
No. $'000 $000 
INewioumadlaincdhew in seine tescwe och. a ee ed 7 
Prine Edward Islands. die saree em) soe cin 11632 3300 26888 
Nova Scotia... | TOE the ate Ie Aa Maa ea ae 29/010 86 006 411,929 
mee HGUITN Wil C Karena ee settee ce iG) kok ss oe Soe 20,744 61,077 312,022 
Quebec Pies Se Matas ee 429,358 | 1,476,606 6,754,798 
one : zh cyte 1 Cotte 1S Say A UMC eats der ace aa 606 , 362 2,412,655 10,864,028 
2 oo a 2B Bie Gah Mec. ao tenn Ee eee ee 42 ,382 142 ,859 694,051 
rea ALCHEW ATIVE epic weiten os tyler Siio ae Atias One ae, 12 , 283 43 ,228 331,298 
5 eae = p de.6 4 yelOy Oo ame aay He tio Oo geet oko mrPAyme 4 37,860 140,135 848 ,252 
tC SleCOlUimMDlatyee te meer. Aes cae Se ate Be 100 , 222 406 ,628 1,798,961 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 145 678 "3/980 
Canad anes, pele ee aot ae nnd 1,289, 602 4,802,496 22,163,186 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada is intimately 
connected with their manufacturing industries which provide employment 


for a large proportion of the labour forces. 


The following table gives the 


principal statistics for those urban centres in which manufacturers shipped 


goods to the value of more than $100,000,000 in 1958. 


Urban Centres with Value of Factory Shipments of 


Over $100,000,000 in 1958 


Note:—Statistics for urban centres cannot be published when one establishment has 
75 p.c. or more, or two establishments have 90 p.c. or more, of the total production. 


: Cost at 
Estab- Salaries Cost of 
Urban Centre lish- - ae and Fuel and mee 
: ments | POYEes Wages Electricity aberials 
: Used 
No. No. $000 $000 $’000 

Montreal, pecs: es a Aon ole AS. Soe 601,773 DA TAQ At 9. 550) 
Toronto, Ont... 3,185 | 123,789 479 ,767 20,855 973 ,581 
Hamilton, Ont.. SET. 548 | 50,269 219,874 DE USS 452 ,298 
Montreal East, Que eee, 46 7,219 33 ,453 22,444 455 ,033 
Vancouver, B. cy iets DIE |p 6345 OS) 134,591 6,301 292 ,447 
Windsor, Ont.. Serer 305 22,249 102 ,997 SS 220,362 
Seige, Qhittricce tis oes eee 51 G21 36,608 9265 | SUNS) 195,774 
Wwsinimioess: IMI NIYS oo ob. cae > 820 | 25,867 85 ,034 3,683 169,747 
St WautentmOuem.. aor a. 95 |} 18,021 80,499 Waray) 103 ,420 
Edmonton, Alta........- 408 | 12,869 46,254 2,344 159,165 
Kemchenetra Ontos: san oe 196 | 15,200 54,427 2,604 122,469 
(Calleaieys INE code a mde ae 344 | 10,219 39 , 664 2,662 139 ,426 
Owebecs Quer awe ess 426 | 15,469 49 ,273 6,728 107,258 
Wondons Ontesemeres a. o 281 15,110 54,927 DSA 99 818 
WachinesOueysicacs ce: oe 82 | 13,025 54,366 2,050 87,060 
New Toronto, Ont....... 43 TS 33 ,694 2,349 92 ,407 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.... 48 8,514 41,665 7,595 82 ,396 
St. Bontfacey Man.....-- 95 5,093 18,455 Qs 122 ,900 
Peterborough, Ont....... 93 9,480 48 ,463 1,498 73 , 803 
BranthordsOntwcns.2: ce - 173 10,781 38,733 DED SS 72,498 
leaSalles@uery 2 ts wae = 48 5,266 21,210 1,657 67,579 
Ottawa Ontswieet-aise rs 290 9,968 36,207 2,655 58,484 
Three Rivers, Oue.. ...-. 89 8,384 28,946 8 , 236 Son 2o2 
Shawinigan Falls, Que.... 47 5,787 24,816 10,526 50,731 
Mounteioval; Quen. a. - 48 Sy WIP ees) 696 68,495 
New Westminster, B.C... 105 6,115 24,436 1,951 62,919 
Wweasiden@© ttsea on creed 46 7,586 31,066 975 le HS 
IRYeyoiheve, HIS: Sods 0 heme oar 147 3,505 13,405 2,976 52,475 


Selling 
Value 
of Factory 


Shipments 


$’000 


2,266,191 
1,825,714 
943 , 304 
694,077 
522 ,600 
421,681 
362,595 
324, 232 
254,580 
251,653 
AB DA sul 
224 ,998 
215,629 
212,874 
184,897 
177 ,033 
163,758 
163,199 
148 ,137 
144,356 
134,228 
130,610 
123,324 


120,642 
119,152 
116,164 
106,448 
100,257 
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Presentation of a brief to the Royal Commission on Publications, appointed in September, 
1960 “to inquire into and report upon the recent and present position of and prospects 
for Canadian magazines and other periodicals ... and to make recommendations to the 
Government as to possible measures which ... would contribute to the further development 
of a Canadian identity through a genuinely Canadian periodical press”. 


Communications 


Communications media in Canada are at present in process of intensive 
development to meet the needs of the country. Great networks of telephone, 
telegraph and radio services are linked together to provide adequate and 
efficient service which, in this era of electronic advancement, is under con- 
tinual technological change. The familiar challenges of the country—its 
size, its topography, its climate, its small population—have been met with 
such success that today Canada possesses communication facilities and 
service second to none in the world. Further advances are in the making. 


Telecommunications 


Many telephone systems provide service across the nation; they number 
more than 2,600 and range in size from large shareholder-owned companies 
to small co-operative systems in the rural districts. The privately owned 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, operating throughout the greater part 
of Ontario and Quebec, serves 61.2 p.c. of all 
telephones in the country. The British Co- 
lumbia Telephone Company, also share- 
holder-owned, serves 9.3 p.c. of the total. 
Four private companies cover the Atlantic 
provinces and three provincially owned sys- 
tems serve the prairie provinces. The eight 
largest systems are associated in the Trans- 
Canada Telephone System to furnish all- 
Canadian long haul communication services 
on a nationwide basis. 


A new development of telephone laboratories, the 
electronic artificial larynx restores the ability to 
speak to persons whose vocal chords have been 
lost or damaged. It is offered in Canada, at cost, 
by telephone companies. 
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Canadian use of telephone service runs at a high level. During the past 
ten years the number of telephones has more than doubled to 5,439,023—one 
for every 3.2 persons. The estimated number of calls on all systems in 1959 
was 9,250,220,035, representing an average of 1,701 calls per telephone and 
530.3 calls per person. Long distance calls accounted for 205,395,378 of 
the total, most of them to points in Canada or between Canada and the 
United States. Long distance service makes possible the interconnection 
of practically any telephone across the country with any other; also with 
telephones in the United States and in most parts of the world. In Canada, 
long distance telephone service is provided by the separate systems within 
the territories they serve and, on the national scale, by the Trans-Canada 
Telephone System. 


Improvement and extension of local and long distance service continue 
to absorb the bulk of invested money and labour. At the same time, with 
the growth of the economy and its northward-reaching tendencies, Canadian 
telephone companies are being called upon to supply communications to 
many new and important centres of development. Within the past few years, 
wide reaches of the Canadian northland have been spanned by microwave 
and tropospheric scatter systems, to link such areas as the Quebec-Labrador 
mining region and Frobisher Bay, on Baffin Island, with the metropolitan 
centres to the south. 


About 85 p.c. of all telephones in Canada are now dial operated and 
equipped for automatic completion of local calls. Customer dialing of long 
distance calls—-Direct Distance Dialing—is now widely available. Montreal, 
Toronto, Windsor, London, St. Thomas, Guelph, Cornwall and Valleyfield, 
and a large number of exchanges near these centres, can now dial direct over 
large areas of the continent. A long-range international plan, developed 
by the telephone companies of Canada and the United States, will eventually 
allow most telephone users on the North American continent to dial long 
distance calls direct. 


Special services for ‘sidewalk 
superintendents” include a 
closed-circuit TV on the roof of 
a skyscraper under construc- 


tion giving street-level viewers a “peek-program” of con- 
struction progress, and a telephone which describes, through 
a recording, all the latest construction details. Both are used 
on the site of a 34-storey, $30,000,000 building being 


erected in Montreal. 
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The telecine room with projectors, 35mm colour camera and control console in the studios 
of Canada’s first toll-TY company. Six thousand Toronto suburbanites subscribe to this 
service which brings them a choice of movie programs, in black and white or colour, un- 
interrupted by commercials, at a set price which is paid into a coinbox in the subscriber's 
home. In Sault Ste. Marie a pay-later TV plan is being installed whereby time used is 
recorded on a meter and the subscriber pays every two months. 


The world’s longest single microwave radio relay network, which spans 
Canada from coast to coast, was completed by the Trans-Canada Telephone 
System in 1958 and has already become an integral part of the nation’s 
communications system. Capable in its ultimate form of carrying more than 
2,400 long distance conversations and two television programs at the same 
time, the facilities have already been expanded to enable telephone companies 
throughout Canada to keep abreast of the increased demand for their long 
distance services. The circuit-carrying capacity of the original system has 
been increased and branch systems have been added to extend the system’s 
range for both telephone and television purposes. 


Numerous flexible services are provided by Canadian telephone companies 
for business and industry. Special conference circuits can be quickly arranged. 
Direct lines between plants, warehouses, retail outlets and many other business 
and industrial locations allow rapid exchange and processing of information 
in various forms. A new Dataphone service, which will permit business 
machines to “‘talk’’ to each other at a distance over ordinary telephone lines, is 
planned for the near future by the Trans-Canada Telephone System. Masses 
of data in various forms can be transmitted rapidly and accurately with no 
more formality than that involved in placing a long distance call. Telephoto 
and facsimile of material in graphic forms provide exact reproduction at a 


Even the telephone booth has a wonderland 
touch at Lafontaine Park in Montreal. 


distance. Radio installations link the 
traveller with the regular telephone 
network, giving mobile service to such 
users as highway departments, trucking 
and construction firms, fire and ambu- 
lance services, police departments and 
oil pipeline companies. 

Nation-wide teletype and _ leased- 
wire telegraph services are available 
through the facilities of the member 
companies of the Trans-Canada Tele- 
phone System. The two major rail- 


ways provide similar services as well as message telegraph services through- 
out Canada. 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, a Crown agency, 
is responsible for most overseas communications. Working in conjunction 
with other international telephone agencies, COTC maintains channels of 
communication to a number of European countries by way of undersea 
cable and shortwave radio. The world’s first transatlantic telephone cable, 
completed in 1956, which COTC shares with British and United States 
telephone systems, will be supplemented in 1961 by a Canadian-British cable, 
the initial step in a long-term plan to bring about a world-wide Common- 
wealth cable system. At present, transpacific telephone traffic is handled 
through a radio link between Vancouver, Australia and Japan; a cable system 
is being planned. 


Ship-to-shore communication on the East Coast, the St. Lawrence River 
and the Great Lakes is handled by the Federal Government. On the Pacific 
Coast the North-West Telephone 
Company operates one of the 
most extensive radio telephone 
networks in the world. The 
radio beams of its northern sta- 
tions reach out to the Arctic 
Circle. 


Toronto is increasing its force of mount- 
ed police for patrolling, crowd hand- 
ling, traffic control and stake-outs be- 
cause they can now be equipped with 
portable two-way radios. The speak- 
er is attached to the policeman’s shoul- 
der; the receiver to his belt. 


In the densely populated areas of 
Canada, mail by piggy-back was inau- 
gurated in October, 1960. A trailer of 
mail is carried by train to its destination, 
where it is hooked up to a tractor for 
delivery at the Post Office. 


q 


In the sparsely settled areas, the Royal 
Mail goes by truck. This tractor-trailer 
operates the longest mail route in Can- 
ada—900 miles up and down the Alaska 
Highway between Dawson Creek, B.C. 
and Whitehorse, Y. T. 


Se 


Postal Service 


The Canada Post Office con- 
ducts a $193,000,000 business 
which is constantly expanding. 
In 1960 4,000,000,000 pieces of 
mail were handled—an increase 
of nearly 200,000,000 over 1959— 
and more than 30,000,000 parcels 
were delivered to their destina- 
tions. To accomplish this tre- 
mendous task, 100,000,000 land 
miles were travelled by letter carrier, railway, highway and other services, 
and 10,000,000 ton-miles by domestic airlines. 


To maintain prompt, efficient and economical service, the Post Office 
is accelerating its program to streamline its operations both at headquarters 
and in the field. As part of this program the pilot installation of an electronic 
letter sorter is being tested in Montreal. This machine is designed to mechan- 
ize a time-consuming process requiring individual handling of each letter 
and to relieve sorters of the burden of memorizing distribution knowledge. 
Plans are also being made to mechanize other basic operations, such as grading 
and facing-up letters. 

Another innovation is an electronic 
calculator. Electronic data processing 
is being studied and simplified accounting 
procedures have been introduced to 
facilitate financial operations. In 1960, 
the Comptroller’s Branch was established 
to centralize all purchasing and internal 
accounting. 


In the field, mail handling proce- 
dures are under constant review. Im- 
proved equipment is being installed in 
the new post office buildings using 
various combinations of hoists, con- 
veyors and chutes to carry mail rapidly 


A new snorkel type plastic letter box for curbside 
mailing was introduced in 1960 on an experi- 
mental basis with a view to reducing maintenance 
time and cost. 
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and safely. To expedite mail transportation, 341 highway mail services have 
recently been put into operation. Many of these have replaced railway 
facilities no longer available because of changes in schedule and equipment by 
the railway companies. However, a considerable proportion of the mail is 
still handled by the railways, which operated 382 baggage car services and 
78 railway post offices in 1960. 

~ Some 700,000 householders are served by rural routes and 6,273 group 
mail box units throughout the country—the latter having increased by 30 p.c. 
throughout the year. 

Letter carrier delivery was inaugurated at five communities during the 
fiscal year 1959-60, and more than 300 new letter carrier walks were added in 
localities already receiving this service. Several new postal stations and 
letter carrier depots were established with a view to providing better facilities 
to expanding areas of certain cities. 

The mailmobile, introduced on an experimental basis in Vancouver in 

- 41959 for door-to-door mail delivery in suburban areas, proved practical and 
efficient. As a result, 50 additional vehicles were ordered for use at points 
from coast to coast to determine their dependability under varying climatic 
conditions. 

More than 2,000 mechanical stamp vending machines are now available 
for the convenience of the public. These machines give full face value otf 
stamps and enable patrons to purchase them at any time. On an experi- 
mental basis, installations of electrically operated stamp vending machines 
are being made. 

In addition to its responsibility for handling the mail, the Post Office 
provides other services for the public, such as money order and savings bank 
facilities. 

In the year ending March 31, 1960, money orders to the total value of 
more than $860,000,000 were issued in Canada, an increase of 24 p.c. over the 
previous year. Money orders issued for payment in foreign countries increased 
Dyso psc. 

Savings bank facilities are available at almost 1,500 of the 11,497 post 
offices in Canada. A balance of more than $29,000,000 was on deposit in 
some 302,000 accounts at the close of the fiscal year. 


Two operators at the 
letter coding desks of 
the Post Office’s new 
electronic sorting ma- 
chine. 
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The Press 


For centuries, since the invention of movable type, the printed word has 
been the second most widely used medium of exchanging ideas and imparting 
information—second only to human speech. In Canada, newspapers, mag- 
azines and books consumed $62,400,000 worth of newsprint and $27,000,000 
worth of book paper in 1959. The publishing and printing industries employed 
nearly 31,000 people whose salaries and wages amounted to $128,000,000. 


Canadian newspapers are not, generally speaking, politically partisan. 
Almost all are independent and pride themselves on providing objective, 
factual reporting. Even the views expressed on the editorial pages are, in 
the main, based on the decisions of the editorial staff rather than on rigid 
adherence to a superimposed policy. Most of the daily papers have one or 
more columnists who are free to express their personal views in their own 
columns and letters to the editors expressing the most individualistic reactions 
to public affairs are printed with no other censorship than that imposed by 
the laws of libel. 


Every publishing day, more than 4,000,000 daily newspapers are printed 
by 113 publishers, about three-quarters of them in the afternoon and the 
remainder in the morning. Of these 113 newspapers, 95 are in English, 
12 in French and the rest in other languages. Twelve of them have circula- 
tions in excess of 100,000 and account for more than half of all papers sold. 
The dailies are published in urban areas and have some distribution in rural 
areas, but the latter depend for local news on weekly or monthly newspapers 
that cater to their particular interests. Among these are 91 foreign language 
papers published in 29 languages to serve residents of Canada whose mother 
tongue is other than English or French. 


The new seven-storey building of the Montreal Star, 
opened in 1960, is very different from the little rented 
store where the first issue was printed in 1869. From 
street level passers-by can watch the 25 modern presses—one of the largest press lines 
in Canada—whirl out upwards of 260,000 papers an hour. 
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Magazines and periodicals also enjoy a large circulation. In 1959, 766 
periodicals, ranging widely in topic from arts, sports and religion to construc- 
tion, had a circulation in excess of 17,842,000. 


Behind the newspapers lie two great news-gathering organizations, the 
Canadian Press and the British United Press. The CP, a co-operative acne 
formed in 1917, is owned and operated by the Canadian newspapers. It 
collects and delivers news and photographs of interest to newspapers and radio 
stations throughout the nation, and transmits items of world-wide interest 
through reciprocal arrangements with Reuters, the British agency, and the 
Associated Press, the United States co-operative. Attaining its more modern 
structure in 1923, it is, in practice, a venture for exchanging news among its 
100 daily newspaper members, and the costs are shared by almost all dailies 
in relation to the populations of the cities served. 


One of the newest addi- 
tions to Canada’s for- in MAG ARS Ag 
eign-language weekly 
press is “Egységes Ma- 
gyarsdg’, or “United 
Hungarians’’, which 
began publication late 


in 1959. 


The other service, British United Press, is a limited company in Canada 
and maintains a close association with the United Press International, of which 
‘t is an affiliate. From its headquarters in Montreal and its 12 Canadian 
bureaus, it serves directly North America, South America, Europe and 
Australia with news from Canada as well as 185 subscribers including 58 
private broadcasting stations in Canada. Agence France Presse maintains 
offices in Montreal and Ottawa and certain foreign newspapers have agencies 
in Ottawa to interpret Canadian news for their readers. 


Daily newspapers alone contribute about 73 p.c. of the revenue received 
from Canadian periodical publications, totalling about $284,000,000 yearly, of 
which amount $208,000,000 is realized from advertising and $76,000,000 from 
sales. Printed and bound books were produced to the value of $40,000,000 
although less than half of that was classed as reading matter—the remainder 
being catalogues and other advertising material. Recorded imports of books 
and other printed matter greatly exceeded exports, the former amounting ;to 
$96,881,000 in 1959, and the latter $4,891,000. 


Whitehorse, the capital city of the Yukon Territory since 1951, is experiencing a rapid 
urban growth. Its population has increased by 40 p.c. in the last five years and the 
Riverdale residential subdivision, opened three years ago, now contains 114 houses 
ranging in cost between $10,000 and $40,000. Major buildings include the $4,000,000 
Whitehorse Hospital and the $2,000,000 Territorial Government Building. A large 
auditorium, an arena and a city garage are recent additions. The city has an R.C.A.F. 
base and a busy commercial airport. 


Investment 


Investments are expenditures made on capital goods, which, by definition, 
are not bought for current consumption; they are factories, stores, hospitals, 
mines, office buildings, railways, power installations, pipelines, telephone 
lines and the tools, machinery and equipment used in either producing goods 
or providing services for future consumption. The buyers of capital goods are 
individuals when they buy new houses, businessmen when they acquire new 
plant and equipment, and governments when they make outlays on roads, 
canals, office buildings, waterworks. 


The size and quality of the nation’s stock of capital goods determines to a 
large extent its standard of living. Itisa governing factor in labour produc- 
tivity. Maintaining the stock of capital goods contributes to maintenance of 
standard of living and there is hope of improving it when additions to the stock 
of capital goods are made or when modernization takes place. 


Manufacturing is assuming 
increasing importance in 
the provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. The 
oil industry has produced 
a demand for steel pipes 
and plants have been 
opened in both provinces 
to supply the demand. 
At this steel pipe plant 
near Regina, a specialized 
loader moves three 52- 
foot pipes into storage 
position. 


The rate of capital spending indicates the extent to which an economy is 
providing for the future or is becoming industrialized; it also reflects changes 
in the opinion of the business community as to future prospects and of govern- 
ments as to future demands for their services. 


Beyond their influence on the future of the economy, capital expenditure 
programs have a tremendous impact on current levels of employment and 
income. Workers in the construction industry are kept employed almost 
exclusively on the construction of new facilities while employment in manu- 
facturing industries is influenced to a large extent by the demand for 
building materials and capital machinery and equipment. In order to produce 
the latter, further demands are made on the economy. Therefore, the devo- 
tion of Canadian resources and manpower to the expansion of the country’s 
stock of capital goods provides employment and income, both directly and 
indirectly to a large segment of the Canadian population. 


This new oil refinery at 
Calgary, Alberta, covers 
340 acres of land and 
employs 255 men and 
women. The $14,000,000 
construction program re- 
cently completed has re- 
placed most of the old 
refinery with new _ units 
which can produce 14,700 
barrels daily. 
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The new Don Mills Curling Club in Toronto features an unusual but practical type of 
construction. 


Total capital outlays in Canada in 1960 amounted to $8,200,000,000 
a reduction of 2.6 p.c. from the 1959 level. Expenditures on new construction 
at $5,487,000,000 were 3.9 p.c. lower, while purchases of new machinery and 
equipment totalling $2,713,000,000 were unchanged from the previous year’s 
level. Total capital expenditures kept increasing throughout most of the 
decade since 1950 and reached a record level in 1957. Although the economy 
has experienced a downturn of capital expenditures since the all-time peak of 
1957, they still constitute a substantial portion of the gross national product 
which is used to define the aggregate of a nation’s output. From 1957 to 1958 
a shift from business spending to social capital (housing, institutions and 
government installations) was clearly noticeable. This change in composi- 
tion, to a lesser degree, however, was also noticed from 1959 to 1960 in spite 
of the important reduction in expenditures on housing. Early indications 
show that this trend will continue during 1961. 


The first two buildings—a large dome- 
shaped gymnasium and an Olympic-size 
swimming pool—have been completed in the 
gigantic Montreal Sports Centre project. The gymnasium is used as a police training 
school by day and is operated for the public in off-hours. Future plans call for several 
large outdoor swimming pools, a baseball stadium, an open-air theatre, an administration 
building with a restaurant and playgrounds. 


4<}Nineteen concrete roof shells, poured on the site, 


will form the unusual and economical roof on a 
new super-market. 


In a new technique of pre-fabrication, 50x3 
foot pre-cast, pre-stressed concrete finned wall 
sections are hoisted into place with the help of a 
giant crane. The five-ton sections will completely 
encase the building and will be inter-spaced 
with windows, for which they will act as sun 
screens. 


The trend in capital spending in the past decade is shown in the following 
table: 


Private and Public Capital Expenditures, 1950-60 


; Nore: 1958 and 1959 figures are actual expenditures, 1960 figures are preliminary 
estimates. 


Se —— a —— ee 


Percentage 
Machinery of 
Year Construction | and Total Gross 
Equipment National 
Product 
$’000,000 $'000,000 $000,000 
i POLO, Sew AS Bact eecee ota ea ononas DSS) 1,483 3,936 21.9 
HOS eee ren See ictes ners fs 2,871 1,868 4,739 22.4 
1952. 3,434 DOS 5,491 22.9 
TOSS ee eines co cists aso oalnse 3,756 DDD 5,976 23.9 
1954. BS 1,984 See poik 23.0 
MOS eee pen espe ome 4,169 2,075 6,244 DSO 
TOSCO es eatske ake Soe Ser 2,761 8,034 26.3 
MOG he . 8 Eee lo eet caer Te rgOmes Pace 5,784 2,933 Seen 27.4 
1958. rae aliens: ans 5,830 2,534 8,364 | Dy I 
1959. 5,709 2,708 8,417 | 24.3 
LOGUere eee A elas dear itin eee ens 5,487 Wer Tks) 8,200 | = 


An examination of the background 


of the capital expenditure program 


carried out in 1960 reveals a substantial decline in outlays for housing from 
1959. This, coupled with a fair reduction in expenditures on utilities, was 
mainly responsible for the overall decrease in capital investment. The 
decrease was however partially offset by gains principally in the resource- 
based industries, the manufacturing industries, institutions and government 


departments. 
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Private and Public Capital Expenditures, by Sectors, 1958-60! 


Machinery 
Type of Enterprise Construction and Total 
Equipment 


$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 


Agriculture and Fishing sss ape cei ene 1958 101 364 465 
1959 109 430 539 

1960 107 441 548 

MORESED Ving ete ee ido he he eee 1958 19 14 335 
1959 Dat aT 48 

1960 25 27 52 

Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........... 1958 242 100 342 
1959 250 92 342 

1960 298 84 382 

Manitactuhiig errs eter ier ner antteners eter tes 1958 398 697 1,095 
: 1959 374 770 1,144 

1960 350 842 1,192 

Wtiities: << ane hss Ce eee eee all 1958 1,405 748 2,153 
1959 1,118 724 1,842 

1960 18) 649 1,759 

Constructions Industhypen emcee iene 1958 16 141 157 
1959 16 129 145 

1960 16 121 137 

EVOUSING akon ate echt Eee 1958 1,782 — 1,782 
1959 il 5? — 1,752 

1960 1,489 ae 1,489 

Trade—Wholesale and Retail.............. 1958 195 161 356 
1959 167 196 363 

1960 158 190 348 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......... 1958 150 30 180 
1959 225 42 267 

1960 201 49 250 

Commercial’Services.-- aoe oe 1958 Sal 118 169 
1959 70 133 203 

1960 58 132 190 

Institutional Ser Vices eset err 1958 457 Si 514 
1959 479 57 536 

1960 508 68 576 

Government Departments................. 1958 1,014 104 1,118 
1959 1,128 108 1,236 

1960 1,167 110 ae 

Totalscceagcn eee oes 1958 5,830 2,534 8,364 
1959 5,709 2,708 8,417 

1960 5,487 DS 8,200 


11958 and 1959 figures are actual expenditures, 1960 figures are preliminary estimates. 


The steep decline in residential construction in 1960 is partly due to a 
restricted supply of mortgage funds in the first part of the year, particularly 
in lending under the National Housing Act. Later in the year the supply of 
funds increased but general market conditions became the limiting factor in 
house building activity. 


Capital expenditures in the primary industries were higher in 1960 than 
in the previous year. The figures for the agricultural sector reflect continued 
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mechanization of farm activities: Higher capital outlays in the Quebec- 
Labrador iron ore projects and in petroleum and gas mining in the western 
provinces were mainly responsible for the increase in the mining industry. 
There was a reduction in the construction of new manufacturing plants; on 
the other hand, manufacturers increased their purchases of machinery and 
equipment over the previous year. 


The decline in capital expenditures in utilities in 1960 reflected the com- 
pletion of certain large projects, such as natural gas pipelines, electric power 
installations and the St. Lawrence Seaway. However, initial expenditures 
were made late in the year on the Canadian portion of a new gas pipeline 
bailt for the purpose of exporting gas to the United States and referred to as 
the Alberta-California project. Substantial outlays are expected to be made on 
the latter in 1961. The harnessing of the Manicouagan River in northern 
Quebec was also started in 1960 and the construction of the hydro power 
facilities is expected to take many years and should involve large capital 
expenditures. 


In recent years, there has been a large amount of spending in the erection 
of office buildings and shopping centres and the trend was continued in 1960. 
The improved financial situation of hospitals and universities has permitted 
greater expansion of their facilities and outlays in this sector reached an all- 
time record level in 1960. 


The new McMahon Stadium in Calgary, Alberta, is claimed to be the largest in Western 
Canada. 
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Private and Public Capital Expenditures, by Province, 1958-60! 


Machinery 
Province Construction and Total 
Equipment 


$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 


Newfound lance: ea ee ee teen oh ees See 1958 80 27 107 
1959 84 31 115 

1960 118 So 150 

Princesldward tslancdteecr ee siete ae eee OS 16 14 30 
1959 7S iy B37 

1960 23 11 34 

Noval Scotiace: 2).<t.- RL ACre  eee 1958 120 65 185 
1959 161 65 226 

1960 158 65 223 

INewaBrunswitk.s slic as 2 oe ae ee eee ee 1958 132 50 182 
: 1959 Sih 66 203 

1960 127 60 187 

QD EDE CE, tod tog caceeete Nome Ae ece ee ee ae 1958 it Ay 617 22054 
1959 1,460 634 2,094 

1960 1,313 647 1,960 

Outarion: fant pact nent ee te eee 1958 2,144 960 3,104 
1959 1,904 996 2,900 

1960 tess 985 2,836 

IVIELNO Das steseuk arb ace ange tare aw ace OE ILO 275 134 409 
1959 315 169 484 

1960 SOW 176 les 

Saskatchewainssn aca aches cep. ce eens ena 1958 307 170 477 
1959 273 194 467 

1960 289 VAS 464 

AN BEr ba Mise tok alse ail cay: eye ae aes ae ara 1958 655 239) 890 
1959 676 Dera 947 

1960 678 278 956 

Britishe Columb tas2pee seein eer nee 1958 663 262 925 
1959 674 270 944 

1960 593 284 877 

Gandda 4... 4 ee ee Oe 1958 5,829 2,534 8,363 
1959 5,709 2,708 8,417 

1960 5,487 2,713 8,200 


11958 and 1959 figures are actual expenditures, 1960 figures are preliminary estimates. 
Includes Northwest Territories and Yukon. 


A paper mill in north- 
ern Quebec. Pulp and 
paper stands first 
among all industries in 
capital invested as 
well as in net value of 
shipments, in exports 
and in total wages 
paid. 


<> 


The Church of St. Marc, 
at Bagotville, Que. 


The Church of Our Lady of 
the Arctic, Inuvik, N.W.T., 
designed to resemble an 
igloo. The aluminum 
shingles on the domed 
roof take on the appear- 
ance of ice when they 
reflect sunshine. The dome 
is topped by a circular 
“lantern” with 36 windows. 
The lower walls are 
painted to simulate snow- 


<a> blocks. 
Monastery of St. Albert the The school wing of Adath Israel Sync 
Great, Montreal. gogue, Toronto. 


Church architecture has taken a long 
step from the conventional forms that 
have been used with little change for 


centuries, as is evidenced by these 
seven examples of recent construc- 
tion. Many church interiors are 
equally revolutionary. 


The world’s only teepee-shaped cal' 
the Church of Our Lady of the 
Sorrows, built for the Indian congrec 
the Hobbema Indian Reserve 15 
Alberta. 


Qj Bloordale United Church, Toronto. 
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An enormous low-rent housing project financed by federal-provincial funds on a 75-25 
ratio. Such projects may be operated on a full recovery basis, or they may be subsidized 
and use a sliding scale of rents related to size of family and income. Up to January, 
1961, some 7,300 low-rental dwelling units had been completed. 


Housing 


In the past four years, 500,000 new homes have been built in Canada, 
housing 2,000,000 persons, or one-ninth the total population. Of these new 
houses 225,000 were constructed with the assistance of the National Housing 
Act and, of this total, nearly half received direct loans from Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. Most of the NHA lending was directed primarily 
toward the lower-income range of borrowers, while conventional lending 
mainly accommodated those in higher income brackets. 


Following this period of intense activity, there was a temporary easing 
of demand in 1960. Three main factors contributed to the slight drop in 
house construction during the period. The rate of family formation was not 
as great as in previous years; however, by the mid-1960’s, a large segment of 
Canada’s population will be reaching maturity and a corresponding rise in 
demand should be experienced. During the year incomes levelled off and 
this, coupled with the highest interest rates in post-war years, had a moder- 
ating influence on the housing market. 


New housing starts in 1960 were 108,858, compared with 141,345 for 
1959, while units completed totalled 123,757 compared with 145,671 in 1959. 
Parliament, in the latter part of 1960, passed amendments to the National 


Housing Act which should enable more Canadians, especially in the lower- 
income categories, to acquire a home. The amendments have the effect of 
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increasing the amount of an insured loan available, reducing down payments 
and at the same time, lengthening the repayment term, where necessary, to 
35 years. Direct lending by CMHC was extended to include any eligible 


applicant, in any area, who had been refused a loan by a bank or other approved 
lender. 


During 1960, limited-dividend loans to provide rental housing for low- 
income families and for elderly persons were below the corresponding period 
for 1959. In the past year, $3,434,823 were loaned to provide 661 units for 
elderly persons compared to $5,811,606 and 969 units in 1959, In the same 
periods $16,046,954 were loaned for 1,918 units of low-income accommodation 
against $29,302,862 for 3,463 units the preceding year. 


Other new amendments incorporated three new provisions into the Act. 
The pollution of soil and water in Canada is a problem of growing concern— 
less than one-sixth of urban municipalities have adequate sewage treatment 
plants in operation. CMHC is now enabled to make loans up to a total 
‘amount of $100,000,000 to assist in the construction of municipal sewage 
treatment projects, approved by provincial governments, which result in the 
control of water and soil pollution. These loans are repayable over a period 
not exceeding 50 years, and are restricted to two-thirds of the cost of the 
project. Where a sewage project is completed to the satisfaction of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation on or before March 31, 1963, the Corpor- 
ation may forgive payment of 25 p.c. of the principal amount of the loan and 
accrued interest. If the project is under construction but not completed by 
March 31, 1963, 25 p.c. of the principal and accrued interest may be forgiven 
as warrantable by the amount of construction progress to that time. 


Under the new amendments CMHC is also authorized to make loans to 
universities for students’ residences. The student population increased 
from 63,500 in 1952 to about 100,000 in 1960, and with 160,000 forecast by 
1966, the need for accommodation is increasingly important. Loans may 
be granted for up to 90 p.c. of the cost of the project, for a period of not more 
than 50 years, at the current interest rate. 


This type of suburban development may be found in almost any Canadian city. 
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Kitchens are equipped with full size 
appliances. Mobile homes are sold com- 
pletely furnished at prices ranging from » 
$5,500 to $8,000. 


Thousands of Canadians live in mobile homes. 
A typical trailer park is landscaped through- 
out, has paved roads, street lighting and all 
services underground (sewers, water, hydro 
and telephone and TV hook-ups). They are 
lived in by transient construction workers, pipe- 
line crews, engineers, geologists, prospectors, 
salesmen, telephone crews, entertainers, etc., 
and also by armed forces personnel and mine 
and smelter workers operating in areas where 
housing is inadequate. 


Because many buildings in redevelopment areas might be rehabilitated 
to provide public housing accommodation, the provisions for federal-provincial 
housing under NHA were broadened to include the purchase and conversion 
of existing buildings to housing purposes. 


Increased aid is also available under the home improvement section of 
the Act. Loans are now available, in addition to owner-occupied houses, to 
owners of rental properties, including apartment buildings. This provides 
the opportunity for an extensive program of repair and improvement of the 
1,500,000 rental housing units. 


Further efforts were made in 1960 to promote research and to encourage 
the development of better housing. An additional grant of $2,000 was made 
to the Committee of Inquiry into the Design of the Residential Environment, 
set up by the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, which was sponsored 
by CMHC in 1959 with a $30,000 grant. The Committee submitted its 
report in 1960 and a continuing sub-committee was established to keep 
abreast of developments and make further recommendations. 


The Canadian Housing Design Council received financial support from 
CMHC to continue its program of improving house design. Five travelling 
scholarships in architecture were established and awarded to students special- 
izing in the design and construction of houses, and several architectural 
competitions were conducted in the fields of house design and house grouping. 
The Canadian Conference of University Schools of Architecture received 
further assistance for the development of lecture tours designed to promote 
wider understanding of the functions and scope of architecture. 


One of eight houses chosen by 
the Canadian Housing Design 
Council to receive awards in 
western Canada. The Cana- 
dian Housing Design Council 
presents regional awards 
annually to encourage the 
improvement of home design 
by directing attention to the 
best houses being built. 


Continued financial support was given to the Community Planning 
Association of Canada and several fellowships were awarded to assist students 
‘in the fields of housing, planning and urban development. Financial assist- 
ance was also given to the four Canadian universities offering planning 
courses. 


In the field of development and renewal, the provinces of Manitoba, 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia received grants from CMHC for 
studies of housing conditions and the need for redevelopment. With financial 
help from CMHC, a number of municipalities also initiated urban redevelop- 
ment studies in 1960 and others completed their studies and began redevel- 
opment. By the end of the year nearly all the major cities in Canada had 
undertaken urban redevelopment studies, assisted by financial grants, and 
in many of them reports had been submitted and redevelopment commenced, 
with CMHC sharing the costs. 

Research grants were also made in 1960 for studies of economic problems 
of planning and urban growth; methods of sewage disposal; performance and 
development of new materials; and methods of equipment. 


in new housing develop- 
Manitoba, was the 
Moose Jaw and Prince Albert, 


The suburban shopping centre is becoming increasingly familiar 
ments. The Red River Co-operative Shopping Centre in Winnipeg, 
first of its kind, but others are now under construction in 
Saskatchewan. 


Canadians 
at Work 


Development in the field of labour has been assisted by legislation at 
both federal and provincial levels. The right of workers to belong to labour 
unions of their own choosing is protected by law and laws have been enacted 
to set minimum standards for hours of work, wages and other conditions of 
employment. Most Canadian workers, however, enjoy conditions of employ- 
ment far better than those required by law. 


The Labour Force 


Since the turn of the century Canada’s industrial structure has changed 
greatly. In 1900 primary industry absorbed about 44 p.c. of all employment, 
with agriculture alone accounting for about 40 p.c. of the total. Although the 
output of these industries has greatly expanded through increased mechaniz- 
ation and marked advances in production techniques, only about 14 p.c. 
of total employment is now provided by primary industry. 


As the labour force has more than tripled in the past three decades, the 
size and importance of manufacturing, commerce, and service industries have 
grown substantially. Changes in the past 15 years have been particularly 
striking. After World War II the goods-producing industries (agriculture, 
forestry, mining, manufacturing and construction) gave employment to 
about 2,800,000 workers, or almost 60 p.c. of all employed persons. The 
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remaining 40 p.c. came from service-producing industries including trade 
finance, transportation, utilities, education, health maintenance and govern- 
ment administration. However, service industries have grown so rapidly 


within the past 15 years that the relative importance of the two groups has 
been reversed. 


Industrial Distribution of Employment 1900 and 1960 


(in per cent) 


1990 | 1960 
Goods eroducineslnGdistriesmeapa ciate ties steps oh icle:. | 72 | 46 
INesaOUilcihdey ce ead aeeeeeetos Gl OLR caciatc were ae 40 | 11 7 
Others orinranyaltadushhicsa naan tetera ea eae 5 3 
INV aC UUUGGIN accel serene iets Greil e sav ieee wf Rue 15 | 25 
SGM tlie el Ome wie wes Sh Mee) 6. isl oeen Rees eee eseyes 12 7 
PSehvice-CLOdUCIIeeMnOMSthese armies cies, eee. stun feds s 28 | 54 
‘bransportation and other Wtilities....52......... 5 9 i, 
Trade, Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...... 9 20 
SSAA ys Ged Stas oS AP Bs SNe ee ree R a ae 14 25 
MOdgeAW——itmpercentawers.ccs eases ola ad ules oe 100 | i 100 
ee ons tee ee 1,800, 000% 6,000,000* 


= 


* Comparisons between 1900 and 1960 are approximate, but substantially accurate. 
They are based upon population census data in 1901 and labour force survey data in 1960, 


Associated with the relative growth of secondary industry has been the 
expansion of employment for women. In 1900 only about one of every eight 
women of working age was in the labour force compared to one in four today. 
While manufacturing provides many jobs for women, services related to 
government, education, and health have seen the most dramatic increases 
in the employment of women. 


Coincidental with increasing numbers of women in industry, there has 
been a substantial shift of operations such as food processing, cleaning and 
laundering from the home to specialized business establishments. There 
has also been much greater use of household appliances which reduce the 
housewife’s work. It is estimated that in 1900 less than 5 p.c. of women in 
the labour force were married, while by 1960 this had risen to almost 45 p.c. 


The proportion of 
women in the labour 
force averages 23.5 
p.c. and ranges from a 
high of 26.2 p.c. in 
Prince Edward Island 
to a low of 11.4 p.c. in 
Newfoundland. The 
average weekly wage 
for women in manu- 
facturing in 1959 was 
$43.36; for men, 
$79.20. 
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Occupational Distribution of Persons with Jobs, by Sex, 
Week Ended Oct. 15, 1960 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age or over) 


All Persons with Jobs Paid Workers 
Occupation ead 75. a a a Rae os aa 
Both Both 
Male Female Sikes Male Female eens 

Managerial ts sereiia renee: 472 63 Se) 223 26 249 

Protessionaltanin niece renee crane 331 270 601 293 262 555 

Glerical ay eee eee 288 480 768 288 471 759 

PranspOncarlOMs oe eae east aee we 390 1 395 364 1 368 

Communication........ Chee Gere: 49 34 83 49 34 83 

Gotmimercialeencs st ect ouet tee eerie 269 179 448 266 158 424 

Binarictal Mtescten nes bakte tomate Si 1 4 36 1 40 

SEL ViCe Oe ao ce or eer 259 360 619 241 329 570 

Agricul turaltaa.cepe «eres Orie 645 52 697 1h 1 121 

Fishing, logging and trapping..... 105 1 105 86 1 86 

Mii Tiin ors RRs Maran cee oie skaee eacmeden ka 54 1 54 53 1 53 

Manufacturing and mechanical?... 872 197 1,069 838 189 1,027 

Constructions us ces ee ele ae eee 348 1 349 303 1 304 
Labourers and unskilled workers 
(not agricultural, fishing, logging 

OLMIS) erate oor 337 14 S35yi B35 14 349 

WOtal sect scot cena ounce ees 4,470 1,661 6,131 3,488 1,500 4,988 

1 Fewer than 10,000. 2 Includes stationary enginemen and occupations associated with 


electric power production. 


Almost all types of economic activity carried on in Canada are affected 
in varying degrees by the weather, and in consequence seasonal variations 
in employment are fairly general throughout industry. In some industries, 
such as agriculture and construction, work is considerably reduced in the 
winter; manufacturing, trade and service, on the other hand, are much less 
affected. In 1960 employment ranged from a low of about 5,600,000 in March 
to a high of almost 6,300,000 in August. 


Not all workers in industries subject to seasonal reductions in activity 
remain in the labour market in the off season. In such industries as logging 
and fishing, for example, many workers traditionally withdraw from the 
labour force during the more severe winter months. Of recent years, however, 
seasonal unemployment has represented a serious problem with winter unem- 
ployment averaging about 7 p.c. of the labour force over the years 1955-1960. 


To combat the problem of winter unemployment the Federal Govern- 
ment since 1954 has provided financial assistance to provincial and municipal 
governments for certain types of construction and development projects 
undertaken during the winter months. An extensive campaign has also 
been undertaken to encourage householders and businesses to undertake 
repairs and renovations during the slack season for construction workers. 


Employment and Earnings, 1960 


Although small employment declines occurred in many goods-producing 
industries, average earnings of Canadian workers continued to advance in 
1960, and industrial payroll aggregates were higher in all major industrial 
sectors. Gains in per capita earnings occurred in all provinces, and the 
Canada average increased by approximately 3 p.c. . 
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Payroll indexes indicate substantially larger gains in aggregate earnings 
than in employment during the past decade. In total, payrolls have approxi- 
mately doubled in this period, while employment has increased slightly less 
than one-fifth. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, and Average 
Weekly Wages and Salaries, by Province and Industry, 
1959 and 1960 


Note.—Figures are for the last pay periods in the 12 months ending October 31, and 
are computed from monthly returns from industrial establishments usually employing 15 or 
more persons. ea 


Index Number (1949 = 100) Average Weekly 
P Wages and 
Province Employment Payrolls Salaries 
and Industry —_ = 
IPC. RAC, Gy 
1959 | 1960 | chir'ze| 1959 | 1960 | chc'ye| 1959 | 1960 ree 
$ $ 
Newfoundland........ 124.2] 128.9} + 3.8] 208.8} 229.0} + 9.7| 63.43] 66.96) + 5.6 
Prince Edward Island.}| 126.1} 128.9} + 2.2} 205.3] 216.41 + 5.4! 53 91| 54.941 + 1,9 
INGOVAESCOULAME EE aaa: 95.9} 96.3} + 0.4] 152.8} 160.5)] + 5.0) 59.76) 62.36) + 4.4 
New Brunswick....... 101.0) 103.1} + 2.1] 160.6] 170.3] + 6.0] 60.12) 62.27) + 3.6 
@nebectemiscs soos 118.1) 118.9} + .-0.7] 201.3) 210.7; + 4.7) 70.01) 72.59) + 3.7 
OmtardlOmenewacies ces ease I2OEO LOR | 1 OM 207 4 2S ae Lio. 89 78.241) Se tL 
Manitobash<:5. 1.552: 111.7] 111.3] — 0.4] 184.1] 188.4) + 2.3] 69.71] 71.47] + 2.5 
Saskatehewan..-..... 130.0] 126.6] — 2.6] 217.4] 218.3) + 0.4) 69.75) 71.81) + 3.0 
Nl bentanwecn onan ces 154.4) 154.0} — 0.3] 261.5) 268.8) + 2.8) 75.24] 77.47) + 3,0 
British Columbia..... 114.7) 115.7} + 0.9) 199.6} 210.2} + 5.3] 79.39) 82.62) + 4.1 
Composite...... 119.3} 119.2 0.1); 203.5 AOE + 3.4 72.96| 75.42) + 3.4 
Forestry (chiefly log- 

(AGO aerguco wo a eas 77.41 84.9} + 9.7] 138.9) 157.6) +13.5) 71.77!) 74.22) + 3.4 
IMG eN GORE Ooms aan Oe eee 122.2! 121.3) — 0.7) 214.0} 219.6] + 2.6}| 90.05| 93.20) + 3.5 
Manutactuiine. +e 110.8) 110.0] — 0.7] 191.4} 196.9); + 2.9) 75.26| 77.76) + 3.3 

Durable goods...... 115.2] 113.8] — 1.2] 198.9] 203.2! + 2.2) 81.00} 83.69) + 3.3 

Non-durable goods..| 107.1} 106.8] — 0.3} 184.0] 190.6) + 3.6) 70.02) 72.46) + 3.5 
Constructionges:.. >. 1291.51 126.5] — 2,3) 237.9) 243.4) ++ 2.3) 75:88) 79.88] 4 5.3 
Transportation, storage : 

and communication.| 114.5] 111.8] — 2.4] 188.3] 190.4; + 1.1] 79.01} 81.96) + 3.7 
Public utility operation! 138.4! 138.1] — 0.2] 254.7] 265.5) + 4.2) 87.30) 91.02) + 4.3 
pirad execs eke eat ele 1A Tl BOT fo 1522461235281 95 0} O27 71) 64.83), == 3-4 
Finance, insurance and 

tfeal-estate sess 556 152.6) 156.0) + 2.2) 245.7) 256.7) + 4.5) 68.59) 70.28 + 2,5 
Seiwa Cenerecisoloh eae 12Oca aS OF 22 SA Wr QO! Se 7/0) ZO GS | Seo! = - Sys 


Every week-day, rain or 
shine, more than 100,000 
children, mainly boys, 
deliver newspapers fo 
customers’ homes. Many 
Canadians, among them 
the Prime Minister, made 
their first earnings as 
newspaper carriers. 


Geologists carrying out an 
electro-magnetic survey 
on the ground, one of 
many which have opened 
up new mining districts. 
Mining is one of the highest 
paid industries, average 
weekly wages and 
salaries amounting to 
$93.97 in October, 1960. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In July 1940, an Unemployment Insurance Act provided Canada with 
a contributory scheme of unemployment insurance and a nation-wide free 
employment service. Administration of the Act is entrusted to an Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, consisting of a Chief Commissioner and two 
commissioners—one appointed after consultation with organized labour 
and one after consultation with employers. Regional and local offices 
strategically located across the country handle applications for employment 
and claims for unemployment insurance benefit. 


All persons employed under a contract of service are insured unless 
specifically excepted. Exceptions include such employments as agriculture, 
domestic service, school teaching and those employed on other than an hourly, 
daily, piece or mileage basis with annual earnings exceeding $5,460. Persons 
employed on an hourly, daily, piece or mileage basis are insured regardless 
of earnings level. Equal contributions are required from employers and 
employees, the specific amount to be determined by the weekly earnings of 
the employee. The Federal Government adds one-fifth of this total and pays 
administration costs. In order to protect, in some measure, the standard 
of living of the wage-earner when unemployed, the weekly benefit rate is 
related to the weekly contribution which varies between defined earnings 
classes. The contribution schedule contains 12 classes, ranging from 10 
cents where weekly earnings are under $9.00 to 94 cents in respect of weekly 
earnings of $69.00 or over. Maximum weekly benefit rates are $27.00 to 
persons claiming at the single person rate and $36.00 for those with dependents. 
Maximum entitlement in dollars is a function of previous contributory employ- 
ment and the current weekly benefit rate. An allowable earnings feature 
provides automatic adjustment of weekly benefit where earnings in a week 
exceed 50 p.c. of the claimant’s benefit rate. 


The Act contains a special provision whereby the usual contribution 
‘requirements are relaxed somewhat during a 53-month period commencing 
with the first week of December each year. During this interval workers 
unable to fulfil the normal requirements for benefit may draw seasonal benefit 
if they have at least 15 weeks in insured employment during the fiscal year, 
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or have terminated benefit since the previous mid-May, During the six- 
month period December 1, 1959 to May 31, 1960 almost 40 p.c. of the benefit 
periods established were classed as ‘‘seasonal benefit periods’’. 


Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
by Industrial Group and Province, as at June 1, 1960! 


Industrial Group Both Sexes Province Both Sexes 

PMorestry and logving:..s0.6...60..- 61,200 | Newfoundland 70.9 
re : ,200 | Newfoundland............ 00 

Mining, quarrying and oil wells..... 100,000 p AY 

IN VouTRYSINGhNES bod ood 506 Mo omaoao dS 1,282,900 eee ars Island...... ee 
COMSENICUIONCe te met ero ene eee 309 , 700 Ova! cotia. . Pe eee 141,700 
Transportation, storage and com- New Brunswick... 0. cic... 114,000 
MMU CANONS 5 doo 6 oc deeuneneace 3591500 HAW UCUES. cian ialanus aN se sks 1,115,500 
Publicntilitv.operatlonesiiic. soe. As5S OOM MO mbar Onensmaact os sais sees: 1,608 ,400 
BUGIS ce yo oe ae Onis cae ee (OO; SOOM Nianitoban oe a. ek 213,900 
3 inance, insurance and real estate... 159 ,900 Saelatehewant 95.900 

BANCO Sean EAR OS 6 See aE SOOM OU Nd mM eee) mer Ge ahi 
Onspeciliedawe ccm tte es es aie 36,400 Alberta te eae aye ae Rae oN 795,900 
Claiantetteker tattooed) sahie cht 364,300 | British Columbia.......... 380,000 
POCA Rasp ac ioe eave 3,988,000 ROCA ee cc oe tes 3,988,000 


1 Preliminary. 


During the 12 months ending October 31, 1960, a total of 2,668,000 
claims for benefit were filed at local offices. A total of 2,211,000 claims were 
classed as entitlements and benefit payments amounted to $465,600,000, 
For the 12 months ending October 31, 1959 comparable data were 2,430,000 
claims filed, 2,007,000 entitlements and payments amounting to $410,600,000. 


The National Employment Service 


Under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission operates a free employment service. There are more 
than 200 National Employment Service 
offices serving workers and employers 
across Canada. During the 12 months 
ending October 31, 1960, a total of 
932,600 vacancies were filled by the 
employment service. This total in- 
cluded 643,300 jobs for regular employ- 
ees, 248,400 casual placements and 
40,800 filled by transfers between areas. 


This is one of the jobs that has its seasonal 
peak in the winter. Distributors of fuel oil 
for home heating keep records of degrees 
of temperature and number of days elapsed 
to produce degree-day charts for each home 
supplied. Oil is poured into tanks from out- 
side the house, and the householder has no 
need to check his oil-gauge. Oil is used for 
heating by 54 p.c. of householders, coal or 
coke by 16 p.c., gas by 15 p.c., wood by 
13. D.c, 
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Labour Legislation 


Under Canada’s federal system of government, labour laws may be enac- 
ted either by the provincial legislatures or by Parliament, depending on the 
nature of the industries concerned. The field in which federal legislation 
applies includes such industries as navigation and shipping, air transport, 
transportation extending beyond the bounds of a province, telegraphs, radio 
and television, grain elevators, banking, and operations of federal Crown 
companies. Most employment in factories, mines, construction, commercial 
firms and the service industries is subject to provincial legislation. 

The federal Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and a 
comparable Act in each province assert the right of workers to belong to unions 
of their own choice, and provide a procedure for the certification of a union 
as the bargaining agent of a unit of employees. Following certification, that is, 
official recognition by the Labour Relations Board that a union represents a 
majority of the workers in a plant or part of a plant, the union and the 
employer are required to bargain collectively for an agreement governing wages 
and working conditions. Once signed, a collective agreement is binding upon 
the employer, the trade union and all the employees concerned, and any 
differences arising between the parties during the term of the agreement must 
be settled by arbitration or otherwise, without resort to strike or lockout. 

The federal Act and most of the provincial Acts provide for compulsory 
conciliation. Ifa dispute arises in connection with the negotiation of an agree- 
ment, employees are forbidden to strike until they have gone through a process 
of conciliation (first, by government conciliation officers and, secondly, failing 
settlement at the first stage, by a conciliation board). One member of a 
conciliation board is nominated by the union and one by the employer. 
The chairman is named by the other two members or, failing agreement, by 
the Minister of Labour. 

The parties are not obliged to accept the recommendations of a concilia- 
tion board and, at the end of a specified period after the receipt of the board’s 
report by the Minister, are free to strike or lockout. The temporary suspension 
of the right to strike is based upon the principle that the time required for the 
statutory conciliation procedures serves as a ‘‘cooling off’’ period, and that, 
with the publication of the report, public opinion is brought to bear on the 
parties to reach agreement. 

Unfair labour practice provisions prohibit employer participation in the 
organization or administration of a trade union or discrimination against 
workers for union membership or activities. Penalties are provided for 
violations of the Acts. 

In some provinces, certain classes of employees such as policemen, fire- 
men, teachers and, in Quebec, employees of municipalities or public utilities 
and members of the provincial civil service are forbidden to strike and, in 
case of dispute, have their wages and working conditions determined by final 
and binding arbitration. 

In Alberta and British Columbia, restrictions have been placed on 
picketing in support of an illegal strike. In British Columbia, trade unions 
and employers’ associations have been made legal entities liable for damage 
actions. In 1960 new legislation for the registration and regulation of trade 
unions was enacted in Newfoundland. 


Polyethylene film, sup- 
ported by laminated 
wooden frame struc- 
ture, encloses the new 
ae Arts Building at the 
a 4 University of New 
os Brunswick. No interior 
heating is needed ¢ 
ing sunny days, as th 
film traps the sur 
rays. 


WINTER WORK 


Throughout Canada, with the exception of 
the Pacific coast, the mean daily temperature. 
in January varies from 20°F. to —20°F. 
During the winter snow falls to depths 
ranging from 10’’ to 342’’, with a country- 
wide average of 76’. These factors present 
a challenge to Canadian contractors who, in 
their efforts to maintain construction opera- 
tions throughout the year and thus keep 
both men and equipment employed, have 
pioneered ingenious and effective methods 
of hoarding. 


Work progresses on a bridge in Ottawa although th 
snow has collected on the roof covering and can 
seen in depressions in the material. 


e 


Steel erection on the cantilever section of 
the Champlain Bridge over the St. 
Lawrence Seaway continues during win- 
ter, thanks to Arctic clothing, safety 
precautions and improved machines. 


At Montreal, a 6,260-foot sewer was laid 

in 100 days in winter. The frozen ground Q 
actually proved to be an advantage in 
areas where water seepage and cave- 

ins might have presented hazards. 


With haul roads in better shape in winter 
than in summer, dirt removal at the site of 
the huge South Saskatchewan Dam pro- 
ject proceeded throughout the winter. » 
Steel went up as the ice proved to be 
excellent support for equipment and 
materials. 


Canadians spent 5 p.c. more on service in 1960 than in 1959 although they spent two p.c. 
less on durable goods. In 1959, they spent $582,000,000 in restaurants. 


Fair employment practices laws enacted by Parliament and by the legis- 
latures of six provinces are designed to ensure to all persons an equal oppor- 
tunity to obtain and retain employment, subject only to individual qualifica- 
tions for a particular job. Discrimination on grounds of race, colour, religion 
or national origin is forbidden. The Acts also forbid discrimination by trade 
unions in the admission of their members. The procedure for dealing with 
complaints under the Acts is one of investigation, conciliation and persuasion 
but there is provision for the issuance of an order by the Minister requiring 
compliance with the law, and, as a last resort, for prosecution in the courts. 
In some Acts provision is made for educational programs to promote a public 
awareness of the law. 


Under a workmen’s compensation law in each province, a worker em- 
ployed in an industry covered by the Act is entitled to compensation and 
medical aid for personal injury resulting from an accident arising out of and 
in the course of employment or for disablement caused by an industrial 
disease, unless he is disabled for less than a specified number of days, known 
as the waiting period. Compensation is paid at the rate of 75 p.c. of average 
earnings, subject to the provision that earnings above a specified maximum 
may not be taken into account. The ceiling on annual earnings varies from 
one province to another, ranging from $3,000 to $6,000. After the period of 
temporary disability is over, any permanent disability resulting from the 
accident is determined, and an award made in the form of a life pension or a 
lump sum. In fatal cases, dependants are awarded fixed monthly amounts. 
Compensation and medical aid are paid from an Accident Fund to which 
employers are required to contribute and which provides a system of mutual 
insurance. 

Apprenticeship laws in all provinces provide for the training of young 
people in designated skilled trades through a combination of on-the-job 
training and class instruction. 

Seven provincial laws and a federal law require that women be paid the 
same wage rates as men when they do ‘‘the same’’, ‘‘identical or substantially 
identical”, or ‘‘comparable’’ work. (The wording of the Acts varies.) 
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Provisions for enforcement of the equal pay laws are similar to those of the 
fair employment practices Acts. 


All provinces have minimum wage laws, and, except in Prince Edward 
Island, minimum wage rates are in effect. These are applicable in most proy- 
inces to workers of both sexes. In Nova Scotia and Ontario, minimum rates 
apply only to women, and in New Brunswick, only one order covering the 
canning industry is in effect for men. 


Five provinces have laws of general application limiting working hours. 
The Acts of Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario set daily Pree caliy 
limits on hours (e.g., 8 hours in a day and 48 hours in a week in Ontario), 
whereas those of Manitoba and Saskatchewan provide that time and one-half 
the regular rate must be paid where work is carried on beyond specified daily 
or weekly hours. . 


Minimum wages and maximum hours of work are set for some industries 
and areas under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act and under industrial 
standards or similar laws in six other provinces. 


Annual vacations with pay are provided for workers in Canada under 
eight provincial laws and a federal law. The federal law provides for a one 
week’s vacation with pay after one year of service and two weeks after two 
years for employees in undertakings subject to the jurisdiction of Parliament. 
In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec, a worker is entitled to 
a vacation with pay of one week after a year of employment; in Alberta, the 
vacation requirement is one week after one year’s service and two weeks after 
two years; and in British Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, an employee 
is entitled to a two weeks’ vacation with pay after working one year. The 
Saskatchewan Act further provides for a three weeks’ vacation after five years’ 
service with the same employer. ~The New Brunswick legislation applies only 
to mining, construction, and the canning and packing industries. 


Under the Canadian Vocational Training Co-ord- 
ination Act, federal funds are available toward 
the costs of training unemployed people; in 1960 
the Federal Government ’s share was increased 
from 50 p.c. to 75 p.c. 


Under the same Act, training of the blind for industrial 
employment is also provided, with the Federal Govern- [> 
ment supplying 50 p.c. of the cost. 
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Eskimos have a high degree of mechanical aptitude and are most ingenious at 
adapting and maintaining machinery. This Eskimo has been taught a product- 
ive trade under government sponsorship. 


Legislation, which may be federal, provincial or in some instances munici- 
pal, sets standards to be observed in work places so as to secure the safety and 
health of employees and provides for a system of inspection to ensure their 
enforcement. In all provinces in which mining is carried on, laws designed to 
ensure the safest possible working conditions in mines are in effect. Factories 
Acts in eight provinces lay down rules with respect to premises, equipment 
and practice in factories, covering such matters as sanitation, heating, lighting, 
ventilation, machine-guarding, reporting of accidents and various welfare 
measures. Steam boilers must be built to an approved design and operated 
by engineers holding certificates of the proper class for the equipment involved. 
Legal standards for the construction industry are enforced by municipal 
inspectors in some provinces. With respect to railways, a Board established 
by federal legislation has authority to issue safety rules having the force of 
law. Safety measures for the protection of seamen are prescribed by a 
federal law, the Canada Shipping Act. 


Labour Organizations 


Close to 1,460,000 men and women from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia were members of labour unions in 1960. Affiliates of two central 
bodies—the Canadian Labour Congress, over a million strong since its for- 
mation in 1956, and the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour— 
continued to account between them for well over 80 p.c. of organized labour, 
while much of the balance of union membership was represented by organ- 
izations active on a regional, national or international level, but independent 
of a central labour congress. 
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At the beginning of 1960, unions belonging to the Canadian Labour 
Congress had a total membership of 1,123,000, while the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour was approximately 102,000 strong. Follow- 
ing a change of name later in the year, the Canadian and Catholic Confeder- 
ation of Labour became known as the Confederation of National Trade Unions. 


As in previous years, more than two-thirds of the organized labour force 
in Canada belonged to unions that operate on the international level. Ninety 
of the 108 international unions active in Canada in 1960 were affiliates of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, and 85 of these were within the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations as well. Eleven of 


the remaining 18 international unions had no congress link in Canada, but 
were affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 


National and regional unions in Canada at the beginning of the year 
totalled 48, with 17 unions in this group holding CLC affiliation and 13 
belonging to the CCCL. 


Taken together, international, national, and regional unions had more 
than 1,372,000 members within their ranks in a total of 156 organizations 
ranging in size from under ten to 82,000 members. 


The grand total of nearly 1,460,000 members reported by labour organi- 


zations in 1960 was equal to approximately 32 p.c. of the estimated total 
number of non-agricultural paid workers in Canada. 


Headquarters of the Canadian Labour Congress in Ottawa. In 1960 it approved pro- 
posals for the participation of organized labour in the formation of a new broadly- 
based political party. 


A scene from HMS Pinafore, an outstanding success at Stratford, on Canadian television 
and in New York. 


The Arts 


The development of the arts in Canada has received increasing attention 
in recent years both in the press and through public awareness. More and 
more Canadians are discovering the pleasures to be derived from opera or 
ballet, drama or music as the arts begin to assume the place of importance 
in our national life which in many countries is taken for granted. A growing 
faith in the future of Canadian arts is indicated by the widespread support 
given the Canada Council and by the contributions of time, money and effort 
of the many women’s committees, boards of trustees, individuals and cor- 
porations across the country. The past year gave ample evidence that such 
faith has not been misplaced. 
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Festivals 


Canada’s international reputation in the arts has been considerably 
enhanced by such annual events as the Stratford Shakespearean Festival 
The Stratford theatre, with its boldly designed open stage and steeply ones 
auditorium is undoubtedly one of the most original in the world and a signi- 
ficant contribution to Shakespearean production. Two other International 
Festivals in Montreal and Vancouver also serve during the summer months 
as showcases for some of Canada’s finest artists. 


In 1960, the Stratford Festival completed one of the most successful 
seasons in its history. Attendance at three Shakespearean productions, 
King John, A Midsummer Night’s Dream and Romeo and Juliet, numbered 
more than 200,000. In addition to the Shakespearean productions in the 
Festival Theatre, two Canadian plays, winners of the Toronto Globe and Mail 
playwriting competition, were presented by the Stratford Company. The 
Teacher by John Gray and Blind Man’s Buff by Fred Euringer attracted 
considerable attention during a short run in the Avon Theatre. 


The perennial success of the dramatic presentations at Stratford has come 
to be expected. The presentation of four Sunday afternoon concerts proved 
to be the most successful in the Festival’s history. The three leading players 
of the music season, pianist Glenn Gould, violinist Oscar Shumsky and 
’cellist Leonard Rose combined their talents in two of these. The National 
Festival Orchestra and the CBC Orchestra were heard in the others. In 
addition to the Sunday concerts, several performances of chamber music were 
presented on Saturday mornings in the theatre by members of the National 
Festival Orchestra. These too proved to be remarkably popular. 

The most successful feature of the music season, however, was a produc- 
tion of Gilbert and Sullivan’s HMS Pinafore directed by Tyrone Guthrie and 
conducted by Louis Applebaum. ‘The operetta played to sold-out houses in 
Stratford and following the season moved on to New York where it repeated 
its success in the off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre. A televised version of the 
production was shown across Canada by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

The Festival also increased its ancillary activities during the 1960 season. 
The most significant event was the organization of an International Com- 
posers’ Conference. Sponsored by the Canadian League of Composers, the 
conference brought 62 representatives of 20 countries to Stratford for a week 
to discuss such problems as a composer’s training, his relationship to per- 
formers and the public, his rights as defined by copyright laws, and modern 
developments in the music world such as serial techniques and electronics. 
Five concerts were held at which works by many of the composers present were 
played. Another important feature of the 1960 Festival was the Civic 
Symphony and Band Workshop under the direction of conductors Walter 
Susskind and Harman Haakman. The workshop was designed to strengthen 
the many civic orchestras in the country. A promising achievement of this 
enterprise was the formation of a National Youth Orchestra. Mr. Susskind’s 
experience with the National Youth Orchestra of Great Britain was readily 
evident in the calibre of the performance of this youthful group. An inter- 
national film festival, an exhibition of paintings by ten contemporary British 


A scene from the Vancouver International Festival production of “Noah's Flood”. 


Columbia painters, a panorama of the Western Canadian Indian plus exhibits 
of Canadian handicrafts, art, theatre and books rounded out the ancillary 
activities. 

Vancouver’s 1960 Festival was also the most successful that city has held. 
About 12,000 people attended three concerts of the New York Philharmonic 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein and the other attractions during the 34-week 
program were correspondingly popular. Revenue was some $20,000 above 
predictions. In spite of stiff competition from such imported talent as the 
New York orchestra and the Peking Opera, two of the highlights of the 1960 
Festival were “home-grown”. An all-Canadian production of Puccini’s 
Madame Butterfly with Toronto soprano Teresa Stratas in the leading role 
received warm praise from the critics. Not as predictable was the success of 
a modern musical setting of an English miracle play Noah's Flood, which was 
produced in Christ Church Cathedral and proved to be one of the hits of the 
season. 

The oldest of the Canadian festivals, the Montreal Festivals Society this 
year marked its twenty-fifth anniversary. Originally founded to present a 
festival of music, the society has expanded through the years to include drama, 
painting, sculpture and, this season, films. A total of 40 performances were 
given during the 1960 Festival from August 2 to September 3. Of the twelve 
attractions, seven were Canadian. This marked a decided change of policy 
from a few years ago when the major productions and stars were imported 
from abroad. 

Montreal’s distinguished company, Le Théatre du Nouveau Monde, 
opened the 1960 Festival with a sparkling production of George Feydeau’s 
comedy, Le Dindon. The same group later repeated its previously successful 
staging of Les Femmes Savantes of Moliére. The biggest musical production of 
the season was Mozart’s The Abduction from the Seraglio. Other attractions 
at the Festival included a performance of the St. Matthew Passion under the 
direction of Wilfred Pelletier, concerts by Les Petites Symphonies de Montréal 
and Les Disciples de Massenet, and programs by companies of Indian, 
Spanish and Czechoslovakian dancers. 
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Music 


Many Canadian orchestras during 1960 continued to struggle close to 
the brink of financial disaster. This was due in part to the normally high 
cost of operations in what is generally recognized to be one of the more ex- 
pensive of the arts. There are, however, several factors which make running 
a symphony orchestra in this country particularly complicated. Foremost 
of these is the lack of many large metropolitan centres which might support 
fully professional orchestras on a full time basis. Outside of Toronto and 
Montreal, Canadian orchestras must often rely on the services of part-time 
musicians—music teachers, businessmen or housewives who enjoy making 
music as a hobby. 


In an attempt to overcome these handicaps, Canadian orchestras have 
sought to build up a nucleus of musicians on seasonal contracts. Many 
orchestras have indeed raised their standards of performance considerably in 
this way. But such methods have put a heavy strain on already stretched 
budgets. The dangers inherent in such rapid development were demonstrated 
in 1960 by the collapse of the Ottawa Philharmonic. In spite of very good 
local support, a considerable grant from the Canada Council and a sold-out 
subscription series, this orchestra ended the 1959-60 season with a $23,000 
deficit. This loss, together with the prospect of increased costs for the coming 
year, persuaded the directors to suspend the orchestra for one season. 


An experimental solution to this problem of finances is being tried out in 
Calgary and Edmonton where the two symphonies in 1960 took the first steps 
toward creating a joint nucleus which would serve as the core for both 
orchestras. 


Despite the constant strain of deficit financing, however, the 1960 season 
was highly successful for most Canadian orchestras. With the help of the 
Canada Council many orchestras made a concentrated effort to extend their 
activities and reach a wider audience. 
In Montreal, a series of outdoor 
concerts at the Chalet on the top of 
Mount Royal proved to be extremely 
popular. The orchestra also gavea 
series of concerts in the city sports 
arena which attracted about 11,000 
spectators per performance. The con- 
certs were sponsored by the Montreal 
Star and were offered to the public 
for the low admission price of one 
dollar. Many Canadian orchestras 
also attempt to develop an appreci- 
ation of symphonic music among 
young people. The ten major orches- 
tras gave a total of 187 special youth 
concerts during the 1959-60 season. 


A scene from ‘The Killdeer’, presented by 
the University of Toronto Alumnae Dram- 
atic Club. This play won the 1960 Central 
Ontario Regional Festival award of the 
Dominion Drama Festival. 


The Choir of Sf. 
Joseph's University, 
Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, winner of many 
trophies over the 
years. In1960 it made 
a coast-to-coast tour. 


In addition the Edmonton and Calgary Symphonies both support junior 
orchestras in those cities and Victoria announced plans during 1960 to 
organize such a group in the near future. Many of the orchestras also give 
performances in some of the more remote areas where symphonic music is not 
ordinarily available. In 1960 the Vancouver, Victoria, Edmonton, Toronto, 
Quebec and Halifax orchestras gave out-of-town concerts. 


In spite of such expanding activities of the larger orchestras, however, 
there remain many small towns and cities not easily accessible. With the 
assistance of the Canada Council more and more of these centres are beginning 
to enjoy live orchestral music presented by small chamber groups. One of 
the most widely travelled of these is the Hart House Orchestra of Toronto. 
During the autumn of 1960 this organization undertook the most extensive 
tour of its history. The 14 members of the orchestra covered some 7,000 
miles by plane, train and bus and visited some 35 centres in British Columbia 
and other western provinces. During the five-week tour they played in many 
localities which had never before heard a concert of this nature and travelled 
close to the Arctic Circle to perform in Dawson City and Yellowknife. Ona 
more modest scale, the McGill Chamber Orchestra of Montreal celebrated its 
20th anniversary by embarking on its first concert tour outside the city. The 
most extensive program of this nature, however, is carried out by Les Jeunesses 
Musicales du Canada. This organization, which numbers some 50,000 
members across the country, sent out artists to give concerts to young people 
in about 72 Canadian centres. With Canada Council assistance it also toured 
two one-act operas by the Canadian composer Maurice Blackburn. For a 
number of years the JMC has also organized a summer music camp at Mount 
Orford south of Montreal. A new concert hall was opened on these premises 
during 1960. 


Spurred by the efforts of such organizations as the Canadian League of 
Composers, more and more original Canadian music is being performed. A 
Canadian Music Centre to house published and unpublished scores and to 
promote the performance of Canadian music was established in Toronto in 
1959. A concert of Canadian music has been presented annually in Montreal. 
In the same city the Montreal Jewish Music Council sponsors a series entitled 
‘Meet the Composer” which is designed to acquaint the public with Canadian 
music being written today. The Canada Council also stimulates composition 
by enabling many of the country’s orchestras and chamber groups to com- 
mission original works. During 1960 several major works were given a first 
performance as a result of this scheme. 
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Opera 


Today more and more Canadian singers are taking part in a burgeoning 
musical life. In 13 seasons in Toronto, opera has developed from an amateur 
activity to a business with an annual budget running well into six figures. By 
1967, it has been predicted, Toronto will have a regular winter opera season 
lasting at least 10 weeks and Canadian opera productions will tour with 
complete orchestra to many parts of Canada and the United States. 


Credit for raising opera to a position of some popularity in this country is 
due largely to the Opera Festival Association of Toronto. Out of the annual 
opera festivals sponsored by this group has grown a fully professional Canadian 
Opera Company. During 1960 this company gave 21 performances of three 
works in Toronto: Verdi's Otello, Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro and A Night 
in Venice by Johann Strauss Jr. Following the Toronto season a chamber 
company went on the road. In 1960, 42 performances of Nicolai’s The Merry 
‘Wives of Windsor were presented in centres from coast to coast. 


Toronto was also the scene of several other operatic activities during the 

1960 season. Of particular interest was the staging at the Hart House 

Theatre, of a Canadian one-act opera by composer John Beckwith and poet 

James Reaney. The work was first commissioned by the CBC and given its 

radio premiere in 1959 under the title Night Blooming Cereus. In the same 

theatre, the Royal Conservatory Opera School presented its regular season 
which in 1960 included Rossini’s The Marriage Contract, Douglas Moore’s 

Gallantry and Vaughan Williams’ Riders to the Sea. 


In Vancouver no less than four organizations presented operatic seasons. 
As noted above, the Vancouver Festival staged Puccini’s Madame Butterfly. 
The newly formed Vancouver Opera Association took the first steps towards 
the creation of a permanent company on the west coast. Early in the year 
a production of Bizet’s Carmen was presented to capacity houses at the Queen 
Elizabeth Theatre. A second production, Puccini’s La Bohéme, was under- 
taken in the autumn with equal success. The level of performance achieved 
in these large scale operatic productions was due in large measure to pioneer 
work done in the city by amateur groups and the Summer School held at the 
University of British Columbia. During 1960 the school presented a season 
of opera which included productions of The Secret Marriage by Cimarosa and 


The finale of Act 3 of 
‘The Marriage of 
Figaro” by the Cana- 
dian Opera Company. 
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Benjamin Britten’s Albert Herring. The B.C. Opera Players, an amateur 
company, gave four performances of Gounod’s Faust in the Queen Elizabeth 
Theatre. 

In addition to the production of The Abduction from the Seraglio before 
mentioned, Montreal audiences were able to see a production of Carmen, 
produced by the Montreal Opera Guild. 

In Ottawa, Verdi’s Jl Trovatore was produced by the Ottawa Grand 
Opera Company. 


Ballet 


During 1960, there were three ballet companies performing in Canada. 
The largest and most widely recognized of these is the National Ballet of 
Canada which, during its ten-year career, has appeared in more than 100 
cities in the United States and employs its dancers for close to 40 weeks a 
year. In February the company held one of its most successful seasons in 
Toronto where a total of 44,700 people attended performances at the Royal 
Alexandra Theatre. This figure represents about 96 p.c. of capacity. Later 
the company went on tour to some 70 Canadian and 30 American cities in 
16 weeks. At the end of the 1959-60 season the company announced a slight 
profit made possible by good attendance and generous donations and grants. 
In the autumn the troupe embarked on a 24-week tour which again took it to 
many parts of Canada and the United States. Three new ballets were added 
to the repertoire for the tour: The Remarkable Rocket, Barbara Allen, and 
Antic Spring. 

Canada’s oldest ballet company, the Royal Winnipeg, gave evidence 
during 1960 of having recovered completely from the effects of a fire which 
almost destroyed it six years before. By 1959, under the artistic direction of 
Arnold Spohr, the company had recovered sufficiently to give a joint per- 
formance with the Winnipeg Symphony before Her Majesty the Queen. In 
1960 it travelled some 10,000 miles through the eastern provinces where it 
had not been seen for about seven years. One work in the company’s reper- 
toire was a new ballet by the American choreographer Robert Moulton 
entitled Brave Song. Based on authentic Indian dances and music, it 1s 
perhaps typical of a growing attempt to find dance themes based on North 
American life. 


A rehearsal of the 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet 
for a 1960 summer- 
time television show, 
“Come Dance With 
Usiz 


A scene from “The 
Remarkable Rocket”, 
a ballet which brings 
to life a fireworks dis- 
play in the form of 
spectacular dancing. 
The National Ballet of 
Canada took this bal- 
let, among others, on 
an eight-month tour of 
Canada and the 
United States begin- 
ning in October, 1960. 


Canada’s third company, Les Grands Ballets Canadiens of Montreal, 
opened its annual spring season in its home city with three new ballets: 
Introduction, choreographed by Eric Hyrst, Les Folies Frangoises, and Berubee, 
both choreographed by Brydon Paige. During the year the company also made 
a return appearance at the Summer Dance Festival at Jacob’s Pillow in Lee, 
Massachusetts and, under the sponsorship of the Community Concerts Associ- 

ation, toured for six weeks through Eastern Canada and the United States. 


Theatre 


Although the reputation and success of such theatrical enterprises as the 
Stratford Festival remain very high, most Canadian legitimate theatres must 
fight a continuing struggle for survival. The 1960 season cast little new light 
on this seeming paradox. Stratford attracted a 92 p.c. capacity attendance 
for the summer but in Toronto the Crest Theatre reported a mere 37 p.c. 
average. In Montreal the Théatre du Nouveau Monde announced that owing 
to financial losses incurred during the 1959-60 season, the company would 
produce only two plays during the coming year. 


Theatre in English Canada 


The most exciting event on the English theatrical scene was the opening 
of the new O’Keefe Centre in Toronto. A pre-Broadway premiere of the 
Lerner and Loewe musical Camelot attracted capacity houses to the 3,200 seat 
auditorium. This attraction was also partly responsible no doubt for the 
exceptional success of the subscription tickets. A total of 14,000 patrons 
signed up for the Theatre Guild subscription series which will bring attractions 
to both the O’Keefe Centre and the Royal Alexandra Theatre. At the end 
of the year it appeared as though the new Toronto auditorium, instead of 
crippling the Royal Alexandra, had actually contributed to a revitalization of 
interest in touring productions. 


Among the local theatres, however, there seemed to be evidence of a 
changing pattern of management during the 1960 season. Attracted by the 
possibility of backing a lucky hit, more and more independent producers were 
beginning to speculate in the theatrical market. Housing these new produc- 
tions became one of the central problems of 1960. A new theatre named The 


“The Dignitary”, by Kenneth Lockhead. 


CANADIAN PAINTINGS FROM THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


‘““Gleams on the Hills’, by J. E. H. Macdonald. 
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Speakeasy opened on Queen Street and in spite of financial difficulties ended 
the year with a successful revue entitled Just for Fun. An interesting pro- 
duction of The Connection was staged at the House of Hamburg, for some years 
a popular jazz club in the city. The Canada Society of Drama and Art was 
formed to provide facilities for some of the Toronto companies. The premises 
formerly occupied by the New Play Society on Bloor Street were renovated 
and a 260-seat auditorium constructed in the old gymnasium. The new theatre 
has been called Centre Stage and several productions have been presented 
there. Of particular interest was the staging by the Arts Theatre of a new 
Canadian play by Len Peterson entitled The Great Hunger. With stage facil- 
ities in greater demand, the Crest Theatre also found it profitable to rent their 
quarters. Finishing last year with a disheartening five figure deficit, the Crest 
announced that it would reduce its 1960-61 season to 25 weeks. leaving the 
remaining 10 weeks of the theatre year open for bookings by other manage- 
ments. The first independently sponsored production, Epitaph for George 
Dillon, opened the autumn season with considerable promise. 


The Canadian Players, founded several years ago to bring classical theatre 
to the smaller centres of the country, in 1960 announced radica! organizational 
changes. The company was reconstituted as a non-profit foundation and a 
Canadian Players’ Guild, similar to those operated by the National Ballet and 
the Canadian Opera Company, was created to widen the base of support. 
During the 1959-60 season the company gave 113 performances in Canada and 
68 in the United States. In 1960 it launched two companies and four pro- 
ductions: one toured Canada with Brecht’s The Caucasian Chalk Circle and 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest; the other company took Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar and Shaw’s Saint Joan to the United States. 


The $12,000,000, 3,200-seat 
O'Keefe Centre for the Performing 
Arts opened in October, 1960, in 
Toronto. Special features include a 
mechanically elevated 50-piece 
orchestra pit; production, radio and 
television control rooms; remote-con- 
trolled stage lighting; full size 
rehearsal hall; kitchens; street-level 
access to theatre and stage and 
escalators to the balcony; special 
provisions for hard of hearing and 
invalids in wheel chairs. 


The marble-walled, 10,000 square 
foot main foyer is dominated by a 
mural by R. York Wilson depicting 
the seven lively arts. 
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In Winnipeg, the Manitoba Theatre Centre opened its 1960-61 season 
with a popular production of Mr. Roberts. This group was originally formed 
by two amateur companies and now has a fully professional directorial and 
administrative staff. In 1959-60 the company produced a season of eight 
plays to a total audience of 56,000. The Centre also opened a theatre school 
in the city under the direction of the well-known voice teacher, Esmé 
Crampton. In Vancouver, Holiday Theatre, a children’s theatre formed some 
years ago by Joy Coghill, presented a program of scenes from Shakespeare to 
high school students. The Mountain Playhouse in Montreal held another 
successful summer season in its theatre atop Mount Royal. This group 
achieved lonely distinction on the Canadian theatrical scene by finishing the 
1959-60 season with a slight profit. 


Theatre in French Canada 


The Montreal season opened ominously with considerable newspaper 
space being devoted to the “‘crisis’’ in the theatre. Nevertheless 1960 proved 
once again that the drama is more endurable than its lovers will often admit. 
In spite of gloomy predictions and box-office set-backs, the year saw the open- 
ing of a new theatre in the city and an outstanding run by a new Canadian 
play. If theatre was changing in Montreal there was every indication that 
such change was ferment rather than decay. 

As in Toronto, the problem of finding suitable facilities in which to per- 
form was one confronting many Montreal companies. With the exception of 
Gratien Gélinas’ Comédie Canadienne, all the troupes are forced to lease 
quarters which vary considerably in price and suitability. The International 
Theatre performs in a converted powder magazine on St. Helen’s Island from 
which it derives its name, ‘‘La Poudriére’’. Les Apprentis Sorciers, an amateur 
group originally installed above a bakery have moved into a converted garage 
which they have nostalgically named ‘‘La Boulangerie’”’. It appeared at the 
end of the year that at least one company would have to suspend its activities 
for lack of a place to play. When its quarters on St. Catherine Street were 
condemned by the Fire Department, the recently formed Egregore was forced 
to withdraw a successful production of Tennessee Williams’ Summer and 
Smoke until it could find a new home. Le Théatre du Nouveau Monde has 
announced that it will launch a campaign to acquire its own premises to relieve 
it of the financially crippling necessity of performing in the Orpheum Theatre. 

The experiences of the Rideau-Vert company reveal the problems con- 
fronting many of the Montreal groups. This company performed success- 
fully for several years in the tiny Anjou Theatre. Frustrated by the limita- 
tions imposed by this theatre, the group moved into the Gésu but found it 
impossible to meet the substantially larger rent. After a year of severely 
curtailed activities, the company this season reopened the Stella Theatre and 
will present eight plays, each to run for one month. 

The Comédie Canadienne continues to be one of the foremost promoters 
of original Canadian drama. During 1960 no less than four Canadian plays 
were presented, the most successful being Gratien Gélinas’ Bousille et les Justes 
which became the second Canadian play to reach one hundred performances. 


Sets and costumes designed by Robert 
Prevost have been a trade mark of the 
Thédtre du Nouveau Monde since its in- 
ception. This is one of the many cultural 
organizations assisted by the Montreal 
Council of Arts, which is supported by 
contributions from a number of munici- 
palities on the Island of Montreal. 


Altogether it was seen by close to 
100,000 spectators in Montreal and 
on tour. A system of alternating 
productions was introduced at the 
theatre permitting the presentation 
of several plays in something like 
repertory style. A revival of Paul 
Toupin’s award-winning play 
Brutus, the staging of Guy Du- 
fresne’s Le Cri de l’Engoulevent and 
the production of Marcel Dubé’s 
Florence were all well received. 


The most promising step toward the creation of a distinctively Canadian 
theatre, however, was the opening in November of a National Theatre School. 
Long a dream of theatre lovers in this country, the school will include Canada’s 
two dramatic traditions. English and French students will work side by side 
in such non-verbal activities as movement, fencing, dancing and acrobatics 
but take other courses in their own language. For the first year, classes in 
acting only will be offered but in succeeding sessions instruction in the various 
aspects of production will be introduced. Thirty-one students, chosen on a 
coast to coast auditioning trip from among 145 applicants, began classes in 
1960. They will divide their time between Montreal (the permanent home of 
the school) and Stratford, where during the summer months classes will be held 
jn conjunction with activities at the Festival. 


The Visual Arts 


More Canadians than ever before are looking at, talking about, selling 
and buying works of art. During four weeks of a special Van Gogh exhibition 
the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts reported more than 100,000 admissions, 
more visitors than the museum attracted annually a few years ago. During 
its first ten months in new quarters, the National Gallery in Ottawa was 
visited by about 500,000 people. Auctions of Canadian paintings, almost 
unheard of some years ago, are being held in increasing numbers. 


Primarily responsible for this increasing interest in the visual arts are 
the many art circuits active in Canada. These agencies, each covering about 
100 small centres, circulate exhibitions to small galleries, libraries, schools and 
universities in all provinces except Quebec. Typical of the shows organized 
for these circuits by the National Gallery is an exhibition of reproductions of 
Persian miniatures which has been on tour for four years without having been 
shown in the same centre twice. Three of the main organizations of this 
type are the Western Canada Art Circuit, the Maritime Art Association and 
the Western Ontario Circuit. Many of the major municipal galleries also 
engage in such extension activities. The most active is the National Gallery 
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which during the year circulated about 50 exhibitions across Canada. The 
National Gallery also compiled one of the most comprehensive exhibitions of 
Canadian art yet sent abroad. This was displayed in Mexico as part of that 
country’s celebrations of the 150th anniversary of its independence. In 
exchange, Canada played host to the most important display of Mexican and 
Aztec art ever to enter the country. The show opened in Vancouver in the 
autumn of 1960 and was also seen in Ottawa and Montreal. 


The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, celebrating its Centennial this year, 
undertook what was probably the most ambitious program of any gallery 
during the season. An extensive exhibition of paintings and drawings by 
Vincent Van Gogh highlighted the year. (This show was subsequently seen 
in other Canadian cities.) Its 77th regular Spring Show was the largest in 
many years and several other highly successful exhibitions were prepared 
including one gathered from private Canadian collections and entitled ‘‘Canada 
Collects’. 

The international reputation of Canadian painters continued to grow 
during the year. The death of Paul-Emile Borduas in Paris brought to a close 
the somewhat tragic career of one of Canada’s leading pioneers in the field of 
non-figurative art. Although Borduas lived and worked for most of the last 
ten years of his life in Paris, his work was rooted in Montreal. His influence 
in this country was considerable, particularly among young painters, although 
he received little official recognition. Following his death, his work attracted 
favourable attention in Paris and he was posthumously awarded the Canadian 
Guggenheim prize. His work, L’ Etoile Noire, took its place with paintings by 
Jean-Paul Riopelle, Leon Bellefleur, Edmund Alleyn and Harold Town in the 
Guggenheim Exhibition in New York where Canada was singled out as having 
the best balanced group of paintings of any of the 26 countries displaying. 
Another leading abstract painter whose work has been widely influential was 
also honoured during 1960. A retrospective exhibition of the paintings of 
Alfred Pellan was shown in Ottawa and Montreal. 


The work of Canadian sculptors has so far received far less attention. 
The Canada Council has sought to stimulate this difficult and expensive art 
through scholarships to artists and 
commission grants to museums. 
During 1960 the Council offered such 
grants to six universities to enable 
them to purchase sculpture or mosaic 
ornamentation for their campuses. 
The public was introduced to the 
work of many sculptors in outdoor 
exhibitions held in Vancouver, Mont- 
real and Quebec. ‘The first national 
exhibition of this sort was organized 
by the Canadian Sculptors’ Society 
with assistance from the Canada 
Council. 


The largest bronze casting ever turned out 
in Canada, “Family Group” by Art Price is 
almost nine feet high and weighs neorly 
three tons. 
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Writing 

The Canadian book publishing industry enjoyed a successful year. Once 
again non-fiction titles seemed to be in the majority on publishers’ lists with 
biography and history most popular. One of the fastest selling books of the 
year was J. W. Pickersgill’s edition of the Mackenzie King papers, The 
Mackenzie King Record. Other books dealing with the writings and papers of 
figures in Canadian history include Public Servant: The Memoirs of Sir Joseph 
Pope, edited by Maurice Pope, Selected Writings of William Lyon Mackenzie 
edited by Margaret Fairley, and The Letters and Journals of Captain George 
Vancouver edited by Bern Anderson. The number of political biographies 
which appeared during the year would seem to give evidence of an increasing 
interest on the part of the reading public in the more personal side of Canadian 
history. Among them are Alexander Mackenzie, Clear Grit by Dale C. 
Thompson, Brown of the Globe by J.M.S. Careless, Arthur Meighen: The Door 
of Opportunity by Roger Graham and Le Vrat Visage de Duplessis by Pierre 
Laport. Studies of various other aspects of Canada’s culture and development 
appeared including two histories, From Sea Unto Sea by W. G. Hardy and 
Histoire du Canada des Origines au Régime Royal by Gustave Lanctét. An 
assessment of Canada’s role in the Cold War was written by James M. 
Minifie under the title, Peacemaker or Powder Monkey. Aspects of French- 
English relations in Canada were discussed by several authors in Canadian 
Dualism edited by Mason Wade, and Professor Frank Underhill’s lifelong 
Search for Canadian Liberalism was illustrated by a collection of his writings. 


Canadian fiction began to attract more international attention during 
1960. Morley Callaghan’s new novel, The Many Colored Coat, received wide- 
spread interest. Thomas Raddall won the Doubleday Canadian Prize Novel 
Award for The Governor's Lady. Other novels which appeared in English 
include This Side Jordan, a novel by Margaret Laurence set in Ghana; 
Phyllis Brett Young’s second book, The Torontonians; Fred Bosworth’s The 
Strange One, David Walker’s Where the High Winds Blow, and Brian Moore’s 


In the summer of 
1960, the “Canada 
Gounciletrain:s 
brought nearly 200 
high school students, 
chosen by teachers 
for academic 
achievement and 
extra-curricular in- 
terests, to Stratford 
from every province 
in Canada. They 
attended plays, 
opera and a con- 
cert and explored 
backstage mysteries 
during their three- 
day, all-expenses- 
paid visit. 
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The Luck of Ginger Coffey. Some 18 novels were published in French including 
Le Libraire by Gerard Bessette, La Soif et le Mirage by Yves Thériault, 
Souvenirs pour Demain by Paul Toupin, Doux-Amer by Claire Martin and 
Téte Blanche by Marie-Clair Blais. 


Several anthologies and collections of essays were published in 1960, 
including The Oxford Book of Canadian Poetry, edited by A. J. M. Smith; 
Canadian Short Stories, collected by Robert Weaver; Canada on Stage, edited 
by Stanley Richards; Scotchman’s Return and Other Essays, by Hugh Maclennan: 
A Voice from the Attic, by Robertson Davies. Something of a literary sensa- 
tion was created in French Canada with Les Insolences du Frere Untel which 
in a few months sold close to 100,000 copies. 


A book of poetry, Eyes Without a Face by Kenneth McRobbie, appeared 
as the first of the Gallery Editions issued by the Isaacs Gallery in Toronto 
and intended to represent Canadian poets and artists. The first volume in a 
series designed to illustrate the best in Canadian book production was Rivers 
Among Rocks by Ralph Gustaphson. Some two dozen volumes of poetry 
appeared in French of which might be mentioned La Chaude Loi des Hommes 
by Jacques Godbout, La Moutette et le Large by Jean-Guy Pillon, La Belle au 
Bois Dormant by Pierre Trottier, Mémoire sans Jours by Rina Lasnier and 
Poémes by Anne Hébert. 


Cultural Organizations 


In addition to the Canada Council there are many important organizations 
engaged in the encouragement and promotion of the arts. A few of these such 
as the Royal Society, (founded in 1882 for the promotion of development in 
science and literature), and the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts, (founded 
in 1880), receive grants from the national treasury. Most of the groups, 
however, are financed and directed by private enterprise. One of the most 
active of these is the Canada Foundation. Among the more important profes- 
sional cultural organizations maintaining membership in the Canadian 
Conference of the Arts are the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, the 
Canadian Authors’ Association. La Société des Ecrivains Canadiens, the 
Federation of Canadian Artists, the Canadian Music Council, the Canadian 
Handicraft Guild, Canadian Guild of Potters, Canadian Group of Painters, 
Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers, Sculptors Society of 
Canada, Canadian Society of Graphic Arts, Canadian Society of Landscape 
Architects and Townplanners, the Arts and Letters Club, the Canadian Ballet 
Association and the Canadian Society of Creative Leathercraft. 


UNESCO 


The Canadian National Commission for UNESCO was formed in £957, 
as an agency of the Canada Council. The body is intended to act as a clearing 
house of information and a liaison between the many educational, scientific 
and cultural organizations in Canada and the UNESCO headquarters in 
Paris. The Commission also acts as an adviser on matters pertaining to the 
UNESCO program to the Department of External Affairs. On April 25, 
1960, the Canadian Government named the first Permanent Delegate of 
Canada to UNESCO in Paris. 


Like a bird in a cage, a technician and 
his camera are suspended over the stu- 
dio floor. The only one of its kind in 
North America, this camera is used for vertical shots such as the one of the famous 
Buchta Dancers. 


Radio and Television 


Radio and television service in Canada is complicated by geographical 
obstacles and bi-cultural requirements. Most Canadians inhabit a narrow 
strip across the southern portion of the country and the rest are scattered 
over many thousands of square miles. Nevertheless, radio is available to 
98 p.c. of all Canadian homes and television to 93 p.c. Approximately 
one-third of the population is French- -speaking. 

Under the Broadcasting Act of 1958, the Board of Broadcast Governors 
regulates the establishment and operation of broadcasting networks, the 
activities of public and private broadcasting stations and the relationship 
between them, in the interest of providing a national broadcasting service 
of high standard, basically Canadian in content and character. While 
the Minister of Transport is the licensing authority under the Radio Act, 
the Broadcasting Act requires that applications for broadcasting station 
licences or for any change in an existing broadcasting station be referred to 
the Board of Broadcast Governors for its recommendation before being dealt 
with by the Department. Reasonably complete and technically acceptable 
applications are therefore referred to the Board of Broadcast Governors 
by the Department. Before such a licence may be issued, the approval of the 
Governor in Council is also required. With these exceptions, the technical 
control of broadcasting stations is carried out by the Telecommunications 
Branch of the Department of Transport. 

A unique system of co-operation between public and private interests 
provides a national program service. The publicly-owned Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation maintains 34 radio stations and 13 television stations 
from coast to coast. CBC programs are also fed to 101 privately-owned 
radio affiliates and 46 TV affiliates. Low power relay transmitters and satellite 
stations extend this service further into remote communities. 
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In radio, about 95 p.c. of the programs broadcast on CBC networks 
are Canadian-produced. In the more demanding and expensive medium 
of television, the balance is about 66 p.c. Canadian on the English network 
and approximately 76 p.c. Canadian on the French network. 


In addition to its four radio networks—two English, one French and one 
FM (bilingual)—the CBC operates a Northern Service of eight standard 
band radio stations. In September 1960, this service was augmented by 
daily shortwave broadcasts across the whole of the North, beamed from the 
CBC’s 50,000-watt transmitters at Sackville, N.B. 


A regional radio network in the Yukon Territory is planned for the 
winter of 1960-61 when the Trans-Canada network will be extended to the 
banks of the Klondike, bringing radio service to three-quarters of the popula- 
tion of the Territory. A similar Trans-Canada network extension into the 
Northwest Territories is expected to be ready for use in 1962. 


On April 4, 1960, the CBC embarked on an 18-month experiment in 
bilingual frequency modulation radio broadcasting, with the FM network 
linking existing Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal stations. Schedule planners 
have placed emphasis on music, popular and classical, live and recorded, 
but the network also carries news, talks and commentaries, and great dramatic 
works in both English and French. 


With a hectic period of expansion ended, CBC television expects the 
development of regional contributions to the national TV network to be one 
of the more important operations of the future. The Corporation’s 
new Edmonton TV station CBXT will commence operations in the late fall 
of 1961 and a network program exchange with this latest CBC television 
centre will result in the development of Alberta’s TV resources. CBXT 
will be the only CBC television station in the 1,300 miles between Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, thus it will expand CBC television’s geographical representa- 
tion. Regional programming from the Alberta city will be in keeping with 
CBC policy of showing Canada to Canadians. New private TV stations 
have been licensed at Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary 
and Vancouver. 


Sports coverage by 
television has con- 
tributed to the intense 
interest Canadians ex- 
hibit in such series as 
the Stanley Cup hockey 
play-offs and the Grey 
Cup football games. 


A CBC technician and a camera 
share the latest in transparent 
rainwear—a plastic hood 
designed to protect man and 
machine from bad weather during 
telecasting of outdoor events. 
Nearly 1,000 skilled technicians 
maintain and operate cameras 
and other electronic equipment in 
CBC’s 18 production centres across 
Canada and hundreds are em- 
ployed in private television sta- 
tions. 


Other countries have shown increased interest in CBC television produc- 
tions and, in February 1960, the largest single export sale of programs in 
CBC history was completed. A British firm paid $200,000 for a package of 
CBC-TV programs. The series “RCMP”, in which the Corporation partici- 
pated, was sold in the United States, Australia, Lebanon, and the Philippines. 


Canadians have spent over $1,200,000,000 to purchase TV sets since 
television came to Canada in 1952. In the same period, to provide programs 
for them to watch, the CBC has spent $210,000,000 in public funds or about 
one-fifth the cost of the TV sets. More than 75 p.c. of all Canadian homes 
have television. The transmitters that serve them are part of the longest 
microwave TV network in the world, reaching 4,200 miles from CJON-TV 
in St. John’s, Newfoundland, to CHEK-TV in Vactoniay BiG. 


The National Program Service. Most national programming originates in 
the five main production centres: Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal 
and Halifax. Programs are planned both regionally and nationally as, for 
example, the local farm programs on CBC radio and television. The CBC 
produces approximately 100,000 radio and TV programs annually. 


In addition to such a substantial amount of Canadian-produced programs, 
the national service includes outstanding programs from other countries. 
Some TV programs are fed directly from United States networks via the 
microwave relay. Film features produced in dozens of countries are also 
offered to Canadian viewers. Canadians see a few feet of film of special 
events which have taken place in Europe or Britain the same day through 
the improved “slow scan” process by which film for television can be trans- 
mitted across the ocean by wire. On May 6, 1960, program material recorded 
from the British Broadcasting Corporation’s coverage of the wedding of 
Her Royal Highness Princess Margaret was flown by two RAF Vulcan jet 
bombers to the RCAF station at St. Hubert, P.Q., where a special CBC 
installation fed the videotaped program to its English and French networks 
and provided coverage to the major United States networks, NBC, CBS and 
ABG: 

Through the immediacy of radio, live reports and complete programs 
from different parts of the world reach Canadians by direct line or recorded 
transcriptions every day. These are part of music, drama, public affairs 
and especially news programs. 
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The taste of the “average Canadian’’ would be impossible to assess 
by examining the programming on the national service. Some programs 
such as news, sports, national events, drama, variety and popular music have 
a very wide audience. Others are designed to interest a more specialized 
audience or serve a specific purpose. These include children’s programs, 
and those devoted to women’s interests, farm and fisheries, public affairs, 
as well as school broadcasts and religious programs, 


Through CBC facilities, schools across Canada are provided with at least 
30 minutes daily of broadcasts—some a part of the curriculum—specifically 
planned to meet classroom requirements in each province. The CBC also 
provides a great many broadcasts of interest to each particular region. An 
example is the fisheries broadcasts in the Atlantic Provinces—a service 
vital to that area but not heard in Ontario or the prairies. Time is allotted 
regularly for religious programming and free-time political broadcasts are 
arranged with the various federal and provincial parties. On radio a special 
“CBC Wednesday Night” program offers a full evening of the finest drama, 
music, documentary, talks, poetry and recitals. CBC television’s ‘‘Festival 
61”’, begun in the fall of 1960, brings drama, opera and special musical 
productions: (eg. “Julius Caesar’, Verdi's “Falstatt”,” “H:M-S. Pinafore’’) 
to TV screens across the country. The programs in this series are mostly 
Canadian productions ranging in length from one to two hours. 


In 1960, the CBC was honoured by the Institute for Education by 
Radio-Television at Ohio State University when it was presented with 18 
first Ohio State Awards and honourable mentions out of a possible 32. CBC 
television programs which might be called ‘‘special appeal’’ programs have 
been measured as having had the following estimated average weekly national 
audiences during the 1959-60 winter season: ‘‘Close-Up’’, 1,400,000 viewers; 
“Newsmagazine”’, 975,000; ‘‘Country Calendar’, 660,000; ‘Explorations’, 
578,000; and ‘‘Fighting Words”, 425,000. These are examples of English- 
language programs which deliberately do not seek a mass audience, but which 
do attract specific interest groups of a size significant in a bilingual nation of 
some 18,000,000. The French TV network, which serves a potential audience 
roughly one-third that of the English network, drew these audiences for 
similar shows: ‘‘TéléthéAtre’’, 1,040,000; ‘‘Les Idées en Marche’’, 545,000; 
and “Travaux et les Jours’’, 450,000. 


To retransmit the cere- 
mony of the marriage 
of Princess Margaret 
to both French and 
English networks, this 
elaborate equipment 
was installed in airport 
buildings 20 miles 
south of Montreal. 
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The uncertainty as to the future of radio which prevailed in the earlier 
days of television has now vanished. In recent years radio has established 
a place for itself in the life of Canadians which cannot be taken by any other 
medium. While the volume of nighttime radio listening has dropped, it 
has been replaced by more intensive listening, due to car radios, portable and 
smaller sets, and a continued high rate of daytime listening. In addition 
there are about 3,500,000 Canadians who still depend entirely on radio for 
broadcast services. The Canadian public still wants a good radio service. 
As evidence of their interest, Canadians bought 760,000 new radio sets in the 
twelve months ending March 31, 1960. 


The CBC has found marked advantages in the use of videotape both in 
the quality of television recordings and in operational convenience and 
economy. In Montreal, for example, the Corporation was able to increase its 
1959-60 output by 19 programs per week with no increase in studio facilities 
due to the planned use of videotape and scheduling changes. Through the 
use of videotape equipment at its modern relay centre in Calgary, CBC is 
able to give western viewers better service in terms of broadcast times and 
quality of delayed live programming. 


Colour TV in Canada has remained a question mark largely because 
progress in the United States has been disappointingly slow. Nonetheless, 
CBC’s newest and largest studios are designed for adaptation to colour trans- 
mission as is the nation-wide microwave network built by the communications 
companies; CBC engineers are keeping abreast of the latest technical develop- 
ments. 


CBC International Service. The International Service of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation broadcasts news reports, commentaries, talks and 
other types of programs which tell listeners in other lands about life in Canada. 
The headquarters and studios are in the Radio-Canada Building at Montreal 
and the shortwave transmitters and antenna arrays are at Sackville, N.B. 
Programs are beamed to Eastern and Western Europe, Latin America, North 
America, the Caribbean area, Australia and New Zealand and are transmitted 
by shortwave directly to listeners in their own language. The broadcasts are 


Summer replacement 
shows often try new tech- 
niques. In ‘Case for the 
Courts”, presented during 
the summer of 1960, real 
judges and lawyers took 
part in fictional court cases 
which explained points of 
law applicable to every- 
day situations. 
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frequently heard in other parts of the world as well, notably in many parts of 
Africa. Some radio organizations in other countries rebroadcast the shortwave 
programs over their own facilities. Radio organizations throughout the world 
are provided with recorded programs on a regular basis or for special occasions. 


In the field of transcriptions, the International Service offers broadcasting 
organizations music performed by Canadian artists, including Canadian 
folk, serious, popular and jazz music. Spoken-word transcriptions are 
provided in English, French and Spanish. A printed and illustrated program 
schedule is distributed periodically free of charge to listeners, and corre- 
spondence is invited. More than 420,000 letters, cards, and reception reports 
have been received since inauguration of the service in 1945. Replies are 
sent in the language of the listener and, upon request, are supplemented with 
printed and illustrated information about Canada. 


The CBC International Service is fully financed through annual grants 
by Parliament. 


Films 


Film production in Canada has been growing steadily to help supply the 
increasing number of television stations across the country, in addition to 
providing hundreds of informational films for industry, government and 
education. 

There are 54 film-making firms, plus seven government agencies. 
During 1959, they produced 34 theatrical shorts, 807 motion pictures for TV 
and non-theatrical purposes, plus a total of 4,507 other film items—TV com- 
mercials, trailers, newsreel stories, slidefilms, etc. 


Canadian laboratories printed 47,978,205 feet of 16mm and more than 
21,200,275 feet of 35mm motion picture film—enough to stretch from Halifax 
to Vancouver six times. 


A scene from “Dialogue 
des Carmelites” presented 
on Heure du Concert, a 
French-network showcase 
for outstanding artists. 


Photographing fish for a film made 
for use by science teachers. 


The National Film Board. 
The National Film Board 
was established by the Fed- 
eral Government in 1939 in 
recognition of the growing 
importance of films and other 
audio visual material as an 
effective medium of informa- 
tion. Since that time the 
Board has become well known in Canada and abroad as a national docu- 
mentary film producing and distributing organization whose function is to 
interpret Canada to Canadians and to the people of other nations in an inter- 
esting and factual manner. That it has done so with distinction is evi- 
denced by the fact that several hundred awards of Canadian and international 
significance have been made to NFB productions. 


During the year ending March 31, 1960, the Board completed 353 motion 


pictures, including 96 originals, 99 revisions and adaptations, 60 foreign 
language versions, 48 newsreel stories and 50 other items. 


NFB productions are shown throughout the world in commercial theatres, 
on television wherever it is in operation and to community audiences at home 
and abroad. Community showings in Canada reached an audience of 
15,000,000 in 1959-60 and, in addition, an undetermined number of people 
saw NFB films purchased by film libraries, schools, industries and other 
organizations. During the year 16mm print sales totalled 3,589 in Canada 
and 3,829 abroad; 26,472 filmstrips were sold, 21,506 in Canada and 4,966 
in other countries. 


Abroad, Canadian films are distributed through many channels—through 
posts of the Departments of External Affairs and of Trade and Commerce, 
through deposits with state and local film distribution agencies, and through 
exchange agreements with various foreign governments. The reported 
total of the non-theatrical audience of Canadian films abroad in 1959-60 
numbered 24,700,000. 


There were 7,199 bookings of NFB films by theatres in Canada and 
22,851 abroad. During the year NFB films were televised 4,210 times in 
Canada and 4,338 times abroad. 


More than 15,000 people saw 
Canadian films in this Canadian pavil- 
ion at the Posnan International Trade 
Fair in Poland. Canadian films in 
foreign-language versions are shown 
and distributed on a free-loan basis 
by staffs of the 66 posts abroad of 
the Departments of External Affairs 
and of Trade and Commerce. 
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Perhaps never before in Canada’s history has education been under such 
close scrutiny both from within and from without. The physical problem of 
providing universal education for the young has grown tremendously, due to 
the sharp upturn in the birth rate following World War II, and costs have been 
spiralling at an even faster rate than population growth, thereby necessitating 
the search for more efficient methods to meet the greatly increased needs with 
the available resources. 


In recent years, a number of royal commissions have been formed to 
inquire into various aspects of school administration. Royal Commissions on 
Education were established in 1957 or early in 1958 in Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia. Final reports of the Manitoba and Alberta commissions 
were presented late in 1959, while the British Columbia report is still awaited. 
A Select Standing Committee reported on the state of education in Prince 
Edward Island in 1957, and, during the academic year 1959-60, Dr. M. E. 
Lazerte was appointed as a one-man commission to study education in that 
province. A Royal Commission on School Construction was held in Nova 
Scotia in 1958 and one on school financing in New Brunswick in 1954. In 
Saskatchewan a Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life (1956-57) 
made a thorough investigation of the state of education in rural areas of that 
province. From these investigations have come many and detailed recom- 
mendations, a number of which are now being put into effect in several 
provinces. 

Another indication of increased public attention in matters educational 


was the holding of a First Canadian Conference on Education, at Ottawa in 
February, 1958. This brought together some 850 delegates representing 84 


re kindergarten classes within the school system for children of 


In many provinces there a 
four and five. 
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organizations having a total membership of close to 3,000,000 Canadian 
citizens. From it a continuing organization has developed, and plans have 
now been laid for a second such conference to be held at Toronto in 1962, to 
be preceded by an intensive study of certain aspects of education. 

An event of some significance for Canada was the holding of UNESCO’s 
2nd World Conference on Adult Education at Montreal in August 1960, the 
general theme of which was ‘‘Adult Education in a Changing World’. Some 
200 delegates and observers from 49 countries and 46 international non- 
governmental organizations attended. The fact that Canada was selected as 
the venue for the Conference is perhaps a tribute to its progress in this field. 

Such conferences and royal commissions play their part in directing 
attention to education and modifying the general form which it will take in 
the years ahead. But the backbone of education in Canada, as in any 
country, is the day to day activities taking place in the schools and colleges 
scattered across the length and breadth of the nation. 

On any given week-day between September and June upwards of 4,000,000 
boys, girls, young men and young women take their places in the classrooms 
and school laboratories of the nation. Their day’s activities are directed by 
about 150,000 teachers and professors, while another 15,000 young men and 
women are in training for entering the teaching profession the following year. 
Thus, between one-fourth and one-fifth of Canada’s population is directly 
involved in the nation’s educational program. 

A ubiquitous observer, peeping into these classrooms and laboratories on 
such a day, would note much similarity in physical equipment, course content, 
and methods of instruction at the various levels. He would also observe some 
wide extremes in facilities and some interesting new techniques in teaching 
methods. He would note, for instance, that most of the newer school buildings 
are low, spacious structures containing a number of bright, well-equipped 
classrooms, a gymnasium, one or more science laboratories or other rooms for 
special subjects, a central library, an auditorium, and sometimes even a 
swimming pool. Such buildings are found mainly in the larger urban centres, 


First started in 1959, 
science fairs have spread 
to many cities in Canada. 
These fairs provide oppor- 
tunities for school children 
to show exhibits, demon- 
strations and collections in 
various branches of pure 
and applied science. The 
Canadian Science Fairs 
Council, formed by 
national professional, 
scientific, engineering and 
educational organizations, 
gives advisory assistance 
on starting and operating 
local and regional science 
fairs. 


These Chinese children attend a private 
school after the regular school is over for 
the day, to receive language, religious 
and cultural education. Various other 
ethnic groups also provide special schools 
for their children. 


Indian children at the integrated Inuvik 
Federal School at Inuvik, N.\W.T. Through 
the Northwest Territories there are now 
more than 50 schools provided by the 
Federal Government for all children, 
regardless of race. Staffed by 235 
teachers, some of these schools have 
fully-equipped manual training work- 
shops. In the Yukon Territory, its Depart- 
ment of Education operates public and 
separate schools. [) 


but an increasing number are appearing in older, well-established rural areas. 
This type of modern school building can now be found even in Canada’s far 
northern settlements, where Indian and Eskimo children receive their educa- 
tion under the direct responsibility of the Federal Government. The old one- 
room rural school, so familiar to the older generation, has not entirely dis- 
appeared, but it is becoming confined more and more to remote, lightly- 
populated areas. 


Special provisions are made for the education of handicapped and other 
atypical children. Our ubiquitous observer would see blind children in six 
special schools being taught with the aid of Braille and in the larger cities some 
especially well-lighted classrooms where partially-sighted children read from 
books with extra-large type. He would also observe other physically- 
handicapped children being taught in separate classrooms provided with 
special equipment needed for their physical well-being. Some classes would 
consist entirely of slow learners with teachers trained for this type of pupil— 
others would consist of mentally bright students undertaking individual or 
class projects suited to their superior capabilities. Some teachers would be 
working to bring the benefits of education to children deprived of a normal 
home life—orphans, patients in sanatoria, and delinquent children in training 
schools and reformatories. 


An observer would note the wide range of subjects taught and the variety 
of teaching methods employed in the instruction of Canadian children from 
kindergarten to college. He would see teenage boys learning the fundamentals 
of auto mechanics by working over actual machines, while girls would be 


The interior of a mobile 
school. The school- 
trailer is completely 
fitted out with class- 
room equipment and 
living space for the 
teacher. Schools such 
as these are used at 
temporary construction 
sites or in new areas 
pending the building 
of permanent ones. 


making their own dresses or hats. Some classrooms would be empty—the 
pupils away visiting museums or art galleries, or getting conducted tours of 
large industrial establishments. He would see some children learning to play 
musical instruments or gaining an appreciation of music by listening to hi-fi 
recordings, while others were getting instruction in public speaking, dramatics, 
or physical hygiene. In some classrooms the children would be listening to 
educational programs from classroom radios, while some classes might even 
be watching closed-circuit television programs. The great majority of the 
classes, however, especially in the smaller centres, are of the traditional type, 
where the classroom teacher conducts the lesson for a group of 20-35 boys and 
girls of approximately the same age in one of the fundamental subjects of 
reading, writing, spelling, English composition and literature, a foreign 
language, mathematics, science, history, geography, art, or music. 


School activities are by no means confined to what takes place during 
school hours. After-school projects are of increasing educational significance, 
particularly at the secondary and college levels. Most large secondary schools 
have their camera clubs, stamp clubs, orchestras, bands, dramatic groups, etc., 
many of them supervised or directed by teachers. 


One very popular activity of recent introduction to Canada, is the science 
fair. In sore schools the science fair is becoming an annual project rivalling 
in importance and public interest the school concert. One or two provinces 
have even organized these fairs on a province-wide basis with valuable prizes 
offered for the winning exhibits, and nationally the Canadian Science Fairs 
Council was organized early in 1959 to promote and encourage the growth of 
the movement in Canada and to sponsor eventually a nation-wide competition. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


In Canada’s federal system of government, education is under the control 
of the provinces. Because of this decentralization, no uniform system has 
evolved. Each province has formulated school laws best suited to its needs, 
and, in many cases, individual municipalities have been permitted some 
freedom in developing their own types of schools or curricula within the general 
framework laid down by the provincial Department of Education. 

Nevertheless, certain regulations are common to all the provinces. 
School attendance is compulsory for all children generally aged 7 to 15 years, 
although there are some minor age variations in certain provinces. There are 
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three levels of education: (1) the elementary level, which takes care of the 
needs of children up to age 13 or 14; (2) the secondary level, which provides 
education for those in the middle teen-age years; and (3) the college or uni- 
versity level. Free schooling is provided from general taxation for children 
at the elementary and secondary levels. Local responsibility, which involves 
chiefly the building, maintenance and administration of schools, and the 
appointment and supervision of staff, is placed in the hands of a school board 
or board of education generally elected by and responsible to the citizens of 
the municipality or other local area. The main financial requirements of 
school boards are met partly by taxes levied by the municipality on private 
property, improvements to private property and businesses, and partly 
through provincial grants. 


In general, elementary and secondary schools are non-denominational. 
However, some provinces have made provision for sizable Roman Catholic or 
Protestant minorities to set up separate schools at the elementary level for 
children of their own faith. In most respects these schools conform to the 
provincial and local regulations regarding content of courses, qualifications of 
teachers, etc. Parents who support the separate schools do not contribute 
to the regular public schools. In Quebec a dual system operates from the 
provincial department down—one branch dealing with Roman Catholic, the 
other with Protestant schools. The former is further subdivided into separate 
‘sections for French-language and English-language schools. Newfoundland 
continues to operate with public schools for the numerically large denomina- 
tions—Anglican, Pentecostal, Roman Catholic, Salvation Army, Seventh Day 
Adventist, and United Church—as well as some inter-denominational and 
non-denominational schools. 


About 170,000 school children, mostly from Quebec, are enrolled in 
private schools. These often have a more varied curriculum than the public 
schools, but generally provide the basic subjects necessary for admittance to 
most universities. Some are operated by religious or other organizations, 
others are run as private business concerns; some operate as day schools, 


In a dozen remote sites of mining 
or hydro-electric development, 
Frontier College carries on a pro- 
gram of adult and vocational 
education through its labourer- 
teachers who live and work in the 
camp during the day and offer 
classes in the evening. Frontier 
College also carries out a voca- 
tional guidance and job-finding 
service for its students. 
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others are boarding schools, while some are a combination of the two. 
Annual fees may range anywhere from $50.00 to $2,000. Prominent among 
the private schools are the classical colleges of Quebec, which are affiliated 
with the universities and whose graduates obtain a degree in Arts. These 
provide an eight-year course from the end of elementary school, the first four 
years of which are equivalent to an academic high school course. There are 
about 70 such colleges in Quebec with a total enrolment at the high school 
level exceeding 20,000, about one-fifth of whom are girls. 


Higher Education 


There are about 350 universities and colleges in Canada, including the 
classical colleges of Quebec. The majority are small, private, church-affiliated 
or non-denominational colleges which do not grant degrees in their own right, 
being affiliated with degree-granting universities. There were, at the start of 
the 1960-61 academic year, 45 active degree-granting institutions in the 
country, including eight which held some or all degree-conferring powers in 
abeyance while in association with other universities, and excluding 16 that 
granted degrees only in theology. The majority of the provinces have 
established provincia! universities, and all provinces provide some grants for 
higher education. 


Enrolment of full-time students in Canadian institutions of higher educa- 
tion has been increasing sharply in recent years and at December 1, 1960 was 
estimated at 114,000, nearly 12 p.c. larger than in the preceding year. If 
the present trends continue, the enrolment will double within the next ten 
years, and many officials are making plans to cope with the expected influx. 
In 1958-59 over 17,000 bachelor and first professional degrees were granted. 
The largest number were in arts and science (7,576), engineering (2,057), 
education (1,749), and commerce and business administration (1,007). For 
the same academic year 1,688 master and licence degrees and 284 earned docto- 
rates were awarded, as well as 303 honorary doctorates. 


Chipman House, a 
new residence for 
men at Acadia Uni- 
versity, Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia, was 
officially opened 
in November, 
1960. Half of its 
fotaleco's t,o f 
$625,000 was fi- 
nanced through a 
grant from the 
Canada Council. 


The Alberta Institute of Technology 
and Art is the only school of aero- 
nautics in Canada recognized by 
the Federal Government as 
authorized to rebuild, repair and 
overhaul commercial aircraft and 
engines. It provides vocational 
courses in aircraft maintenance 
and engineering technology. 
Total full-time enrolment in the 29 
Canadian institutes offering post- 
secondary technical courses 


reached 9,443 in 1960-61. 


Vocational Education and Training 


Canadian industrialization and its newest technological offspring, auto- 
mation, require an increasing volume of skilled manpower. In addition, the 
skills required are becoming on one hand more and more complex and on the 
other hand more specialized. Management, labour and governments are 
keenly aware of this pressing need and steps are now being taken toward the 
setting up of new establishments and the expansion of existing facilities, 


In 1959 British Columbia opened a new vocational school at Burnaby 
and have plans for another one at Prince George. Alberta has enlarged the 
premises and scope of its Trade and Technical Institute at Calgary and plans 
call for a new one at Edmonton. Saskatchewan opened its new Trade and 
Technical Institute at Moose Jaw. Manitoba has blueprints for a new trade 
and technical institute at Winnipeg. Ontario continues to add to the capacity 
of its technical institutes, to the programs offered, and to its high school 
vocational courses. Quebec opened the Laval Institute of Technology at 
Montreal. New Brunswick opened a new Trade and Technical Institute at 
Moncton and has plans for several trade schools throughout the province. 
Nova Scotia is scheduled to make a beginning on a trade and technical instt- 
tute, and Newfoundland has a College of Trade and‘ Technica! Training 
presently under construction at St. John’s. 


In recent years the Federal Government has been playing an increasing 
part in the financial support of higher education. As well as operating three 
military colleges (including one bilingual college), the Federal Government 
since the 1951-52 academic year has offered annual operating grants to 
universities and colleges. For 1959-60 some $26,112,000 was authorized under 
this scheme. Another large federal contribution is through the Canada Coun- 
cil for the Arts, Humanities and Social Sciences. The Council was granted 
$100,000,000, half of which is for distribution to Canadian institutions of higher 
education over a 10-year period for specific building or capital equipment 
projects. Interest on the remaining $50,000,000 is being used to assist the 
development of the arts, humanities and social sciences through graduate 
scholarships and other awards in these fields. In addition, federal agencies 
such as the National Research Council, the Defence Research Board, and 
the Department of National Health and Welfare, contribute to various 
scholarship schemes and to scientific research projects in the universities. 


About one adult in 25 in Canada 
enrolled in an adult education 
course or classin1959-60. About 
42 p.c. of the courses were voca- 
tional; 14 p.c. were subjects lead- 
ing to a university degree or high 
school diploma; the remainder 
were in general and cultural sub- 
jects. Sponsorship of these 
courses was almost equally 
divided between public (including 
universities) and private agencies. 


The last decade has been marked by an unprecedented and unparalleled 
increase in enrolment in the vocational and technical fields. During 1960 
there were almost 20,000 indentured apprentices registered with the provincial 
Departments of Labour, as compared with 9,500 in 1950. Full-time enrolment 
in the pre-employment courses at the trade level reached 16,000 pupils in 
1960, a three-fold increase over the number registered ten years ago. In 
1950 some 20,000 high school students were enrolled in vocational courses as 
compared with 110,000 in 1960. The post-secondary level technical programs 
attracted almost 10,000 full-time students as compared with 2,500 in 1950. In 
addition to these publicly operated training programs, apprenticeship plans 
are being conducted by private industry, and trade and business training is 
carried on in private institutions. 


The Federal Government assists considerably in this development. 
Whereas vocational and technical education remains basically a provincial 
responsibility, the Federal Government shares the cost of operation and con- 
struction of vocational training facilities. Its financial involvement goes back 
to the twenties and the thirties when the cost of vocational youth training was 
first shared by the provinces and the Federal Government. During World 
War II and immediately after, training of specialists and veterans was con- 
sidered as being also a federal responsibility and therefore the Federal Govern- 
ment contributed to its cost. The Vocational Training Coordination Act of 
1942, together with specific agreements signed by most of the ten provinces, 
established federal contributions towards vocational training, both for capital 
and operational expenditures. Generally speaking, the Federal Government 
matched provincial contributions dollar for dollar up to a budgeted allotment. 
A variety of programs was covered by these agreements, such as the vocational 
training of unemployed, physically handicapped, foremen and supervisors, 
primary industry workers, armed forces’ tradesmen and vocational high school 
students. 

In December 1960 a new Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act was passed in the House of Commons, replacing the Act of 1942. The 
share of the Federal Government has been increased to 75 p.c. for capital 
expenditure contracted for the establishment of trade and technical schools 
and the quota limit has been removed, provided that the approved construc- 
tion of new facilities is completed by the end of the fiscal year 1962-63. The 
federal share of expenditure for the training of unemployed has also been 
set at 75 p.c. However, a fixed minimum number of trainees has been set 
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before this share can be applied. Presently, all ten provinces participate in 
the latter program. In December 1960 Quebec signed its Agreement covering 
the unemployed, for the first time since 1954. 


It is reasonable to assume that increased federal assistance together with 
the manifest interest of the provinces will result in an even more accelerated 
pace in Canadian vocational education and training in the years to come. 


Statistics of Canadian Education, School Year 1958-59 


Totalitorn € d 
Type of School or Course poe 


Schools Teachers Enrolment 
f No. No. No. 
Full-Time Courses 
Elementary and Secondary Education: 
Eumblickancaceparater scho@ls.) reas csckae elaine POT SRE 137,854 3,633,740 
National Defence schools (overseas)........... IS 262 5,845 
Niclas OOlS2) wa eeete eat On eNe batt es arewn tn eee 453 | 1,209 29 , 868 
SCAG ior ae lolbbaGle 5 oe Paces eee kone os aus oa 6 93 624 
Sclhroolsitombhendeat sate aansk hint okie esis ees Wes 9 234 1,860 
toh bes OO |SMaaet hE was 5. woes Usacbecors crmtaae 1,174 8,362 161,689 
Higher Education: | 
Winivernstinwuet aC Camere ar en erase ne aleoe cto oe 339 6,610 94,400 
Teacher Training: 
pheachersecollesese wit ata on rk ne ein ees 22 419) 1,055 14,825 
LeKOWINEKS: Oe CWCENOWOING & sic co gosgcam phoned DoE 3 3 3 
Vocational Education: 
Trade courses (apprenticeship)................ = = 8,864 
Trade courses (pre-employment).............. a = 14,380 
ehiesChoOlsysamerewe eke ee santos & Ghee else os ae 4 4 4 
sheclaimicaletnisttlUCesme evacuees sete ri ces ay so eae Di 800 7,414 
vate DUSIMeSS COMeEGeStera yume aimee «ae suai DHS) 17453 OMS aa 
Total full-time education................ 30,044 157,032 3,993 ,020 
Part-Time Courses (Adult) 
Publicly-operated: 
INCAS TIC Ret ik net ore wes ha Ceo eons Wee ens obs eee ahs == — 64,3381 
W/OXORNEUOVRTA Ly Sas bs iat encee ene, ebkcacs nee Eo eee con = = 185 , 293° 
OCinee Gociall; Guilewiral, GUS). os as yoseen sh osnos —— — 124,560 
Universities and Colleges: . 
Academic, for credit toward a degree.......... = == 54,458 
Qunse Gaaneion, Seo ceboacusesoossenune wo. = — 88 ,603 
Private business colleges... .s0-4--e as ess se a oe 24,662 


1 Includes schools in the Territories administered by the Federal Government. 

2 Day, residential and hospital schools administered by the Federal Government. 

‘The 24 faculties employing 253 full-time teachers and professors and enrolling 6,461 
students included under ‘‘Higher Education’’. : 

4 The vocational, technical, commercial and composite high schools enrol about 100,000 
pupils in vocational courses included under “Public and Separate Schools’. 

5 1957-58 enrolments. 


Adult Education 


Adult education classes are provided and assisted by universities and 
colleges, government departments and agencies, local school boards, public 
libraries, employers, business colleges and a large number of independent, 
voluntary organizations. 

More than 40 universities and colleges reported, in 1957-58 and in 1958-59, 
yearly enrolments of about 130,000 in classes and courses of which nearly 
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40,000 were for credit toward a university degree or diploma. For every two 
full-time day students enrolled in the universities surveyed, there was one 
adult enrolment on a part-time basis for work toward a degree. Enrolment 
in non-credit professional training and refresher courses, especially in business 
and medicine, was next highest, followed by social education, including such 
unique topics as the operation of co-operatives and family life education. 


In addition to the provincial Departments of Education, provincial 
Departments of Health, Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries, Highways, Labour 
and Reform Institutions and several federal government departments were 
concerned with adult education. All told, nearly 40 of these reported a wide 
variety of activities, ranging from formal, in-service training to productions 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the National Film Board, 
many of which were designed to provide information and cultural experiences 
for adults. Night schools, operated by local school boards, recorded enrolment 
of about 400,000 in classes and courses. More than half of this enrolment is 
in vocational classes, almost one-fifth was for credit toward a high school 
diploma, and the balance was in general social and cultural education. Out- 
standing was the program of English and citizenship classes for New Canadians 
offered in most large centres and assisted by provincial and federal government 
grants. 

Public libraries, in addition to supplying about 4,000,000 books which 
circulated among adult borrowers more than 12,000,000 times in 1959, 
sponsored classes and courses in fine arts, literature, etc., with total enrolment 
of 6,066 in 1959. 

As well as classes and courses, universities and colleges, government 
agencies and public libraries sponsored more than 20,000 public lectures, film 
showings, exhibits, and musical and dramatic performances, with total 
attendance of about 2,000,000. 

Private business colleges provided part-time day and evening classes and 
correspondence courses for 24,662 adults in 1958-59. 

About one adult in 25 took part in an adult education class or course in 
Canada. There were more men than women taking such courses and the 
median age for all reporting was 31 years, as compared with a median age of 
37 for the total population 14 years of age and over. 

Publicly-supported night schools, academic or vocational, sponsored more 
than 26 p.c. of the courses reported. Universities and colleges offered 15 SHC 
of the courses, and other publicly-operated courses accounted for about 11 D-c. 
Private schools, academic and vocational, sponsored more than 18 Decaeand 
private organizations and associations, including churches, employers, YMCA, 
YWCA, and many others, operated the remaining 30 p.c. 

Vocational courses represented about 42 p.c. of those taken, and were 
almost equally divided between business and trade or technical subjects. 
Courses in subjects leading to a university degree or high school diploma 
accounted for about 14 p.c. The remainder of the courses were in general or 
cultural subjects, such as languages, current affairs, art, drama, music, etc. 
and were not taken for credit toward a degree or diploma. 

Of all the courses reported, 15 p.c. were correspondence courses, and 
85 p.c. were attended. About one person in every 11 took two or more courses 
during the period under survey. 


Libraries 


Good news for libraries came 
from the four degree-granting library 
schools in Canada, which graduated 
a total of 107 librarians in 1960 as 
compared with an average of 80 per 
year during the preceding five years. 
Shortages of professional staff have 
created serious problems in all types 
of libraries, affecting existing services 
and much needed development. For 
example, in the larger public libraries 
alone, more than 350 librarians with 
partial or no professional training 
were employed in professional posi- 
tions in 1958. Some years of in- 
creasing enrolment in the library 
schools will be needed to fill the accumulated demand for trained, professional! 
librarians. 

Government agencies, individual libraries and others offer a number of 
scholarships and awards for studies in library science, and one in four of the 
graduates was receiving aid of this kind. The largest group of graduates— 
41.6 p.c.—took positions in public libraries, 38.6 p.c. went to university 
libraries, 13.9 p.c. to special libraries and 5.5 p.c. to school libraries. The 
average and median beginning salary of the graduates reporting was $4,400, 
the highest on record. 

The first joint conference in 30 years of the Canadian Library Association 
and the American Library Association took place in Montreal, in June, 1960, 
with nearly 5,000 delegates attending. 

Provincial legislation was passed in Quebec in December, 1959 providing 
for a study of library facilities with a view to regional organization. Provision 
has also been made for regional library organization in northern areas of 
Canada, in the Yukon Territory with the assistance of a Canada Council grant 


Branch libraries 
- are moving out to 
suburban _ districts. 
Four cities in 
Canada now have 
branch libraries in 
shopping centres. 
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and in the Northwest Territories under the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources. Thus public library development in all areas of the 
country is now assured of interest and support from provincial and territorial 
authorities. 


In 1959 there were 148 libraries in 142 urban centres of 10,000 population 
and over, 34 regional and co-operative libraries, and 12 provincial public 
library agencies. These libraries served a population of 13,048,437, provided 
10,420,655 volumes, which circulated about 4.31 times each, spent an average 
of $1.27 per person served and maintained staffs of nearly 2,500 full-time 
employees. In addition, about 700 independent municipal and association 
public libraries in smaller centres served nearly 1,500,000 persons. New sub- 
urban and rural areas are being served by an increasing number of book- 
mobiles and other mobile units, as a first step toward more complete public 
library services. 


The National Library. The National Library, formally established in 1953, 
publishes Canadiana, a monthly bibliography of books, pamphlets and music 
published in Canada or relating to Canada and including federal and provincial 
government publications; maintains the National Union Catalogue; and is 
building an extensive general collection of books with special emphasis on the 
humanities, music and the social sciences. 


During the fiscal year 1959-60 Canadiana listed 9,230 separate items in 
library cataloguing form and was used extensively in Canada and abroad. 


The National Union Catalogue includes about 4,500,000 entries, listing 
volumes in 160 important Canadian libraries, and is kept up to date by 
reports of new accessions. Libraries of all kinds, in Canada and abroad, use 
this catalogue to locate books for inter-library loan purposes. During 1959-60, 
9,691 enquiries were received. 


The National Library lends its books (other than the reference collection) 
to libraries across the country for the use of their patrons. The collection 
now in use includes nearly 350,000 books, microcards and microfilms, but 
is limited by lack of space and facilities, while housed in temporary quarters. 


Asian students graduating 
from the McGill University 
Library School where they 
studied under Colombo 
Plan auspices. Close to 
6,000 foreign students 
from more than 100 coun- 
tries attended Canadian 
universities and colleges 
during the 1958-59 aca- 
demic year. 


Health 


The great growth which 
occurred during the decade just 
ended in Canadian health and 
welfare services has extended 
and strengthened the tradi- 
tional patterns of co-operation 
between the public and the 
voluntary agency. The health 
and social work and allied pro- 
fessions, the hospitals, public 
health and welfare departments 
and the voluntary agencies 
have all responded in full mea- 
sure to such challenges as the 
great expansion in population, 
the unprecedented growth of 
urban communities and the 
increasing numbers of older 
persons. As well, they have 
met and solved many of the 
problems inherent in mid-cen- 
tury objectives of extending to 
all Canadians, wherever they 
live, the basic services required 
to promote acceptable health levels and a way of life freed from the economic 
hazards of disability or age and of loss of earnings from other causes outside 
their control. 


With the aid of rehabilitation equipment and 
services, this young polio victim can hope to 
achieve her maximum potential recovery. 


The substantial building of basic preventive care and rehabilitation ser- 
vices across the country and the federally supported provincial hospital 
insurance schemes in all provinces have done much to raise general health 
levels in all age groups. The different income security programs—Old Age 
Security, Unemployment Insurance, Old Age Assistance, Blindness and Dis- 
ability Allowances, Workmen’s Compensation and the different provincial 
social assistance programs which are assisted through federal unemployment 
assistance grants—have brought some measure of aid to those whose needs 
for help are greatest. Family allowances continue to benefit an increasing 
number of families with young children. Provincial welfare services, despite 
rising costs and chronic staff shortages, increased both in extent and effective- 
ness throughout the decade. 


The expansion of government services has been paralleled by an equally 
significant development in the voluntary field. Relieved of much of the 
financial burden of providing maintenance, voluntary agencies have been 
in a better position to develop other types of essential community service, 
both those that are broadly preventive and those designed to aid people 
in dealing with problems of adjustment and relationship in time of individual 
or family crisis. Services have been expanded and improved in family 
welfare and child welfare, including specialized institutional care of children, 
social work in hospitals and clinics, programs for the aged, correctional care, 
rehabilitation and recreation. Community chests and united appeals in 
some 107 areas unite the financial campaigns of welfare, health and recreation 
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agencies, and welfare or social planning councils are promoting the develop- 
ment, co-ordination and use of community resources in more than 45 Can- 
adian cities and regions. 


Generally it can be said that health and welfare services in Canada have 
developed strength without sacrificing flexibility, and effectiveness without 
sacrificing the freedom of the individual. 


The problems yet to be overcome sometimes obscure the progress that 
has been made. The full implications of large scale unemployment in a pros- 
perous economy are not yet known nor sure methods found for curing it. The 
concern expressed by many since the war years as to the physical fitness of the 
average Canadian has been increasing. Those responsible for the prevention 
of delinquency, for parole and probation services have continued to strive for 
more effective action to prevent the causes of delinquency and to rehabilitate 
the offender and make his reintegration into society easier. There has been 
mounting concern over the problems presented by our growing numbers of 
older persons and their health and welfare needs. The toll of highway acci- 
dents has remained far too high, despite increased educational measures. 
Deaths from cancer, among the young as well as among older persons, have 
tragically emphasized the need for still further research in this field. The 
extent of diseases of the heart and respiration system continued to be a major 
problem. 


But what awaits solution does not detract from what has been accom- 
plished, the progress that has been made in eliminating the oppressive and 
continuing poverty among large segments of the community that had persisted, 
in Canada as in other countries, from the first days of industrialization to the 
Second World War, in cutting back the death toll from the communicable 


On Dec. 19, 1960, Quebec signed a federal-provincial hospital insurance agreement, 
bringing all ten provinces under the scheme. Quebec's hospital insurance plan went into 
effect on January 1, 1961, 
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diseases, particularly from tuberculosis, and in generally raising health and 
welfare standards and conditions. 

Nor does it detract from the heartening growth in the last ten years of 
concern for the welfare and the health of persons in the under-developed 
countries of the world, an interest that has been translated into aid to manv 
countries through Canada’s participation in the work of WHO and other UN 
agencies and through the Colombo Plan and other Canadian aid programs 
which have been established in recent years. 


Health Services 


The health professions, the hospitals operated by the community, by 
religious orders and by the various levels of government, public health, wel- 
fare and other departments, and the voluntary and research agencies all play 
their part in the development and administration of health services in Canada. 

The Federal Government has a number of statutory and other obligations 
in health work which are carried out largely by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, with the Medical Research Council, the Department of 
Veterans Affairs and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics also having important 
health responsibilities. Through the National Health Grants Program, the 
Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services program and a wide range of 
advisory and co-ordinating services, the Department of National Health and 
~ Welfare assists the provinces in developing and administering the general 
health and hospital services for which they are responsible. Federal food and 
drug legislation administered by the Department provides a fundamental 
protection in the day-to-day life of every Canadian. Federal health services 
for Indians and Eskimos are bringing their health levels up to those of other 
Canadians. 

The health and hospital services administered by the provinces are wide 
ranging, with new functions in the field of hospital insurance having been 
added in the last years of the decade to the provision of public health services 
either directly or in co-operation with the municipality. In the constant 
breaking of new ground and building of new services the voluntary agency 
has continued its traditional role through the decade. Qne of the most spec- 
tacular and effective examples of this progress has been the work of the dif- 
ferent organizations established to aid the retarded child, 

Services administered by the provinces and municipalities, with the aid of 
federal grants and the support of voluntary agencies, include: 


Hospital Services. Provincial hospital insurance plans administered under 
the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957 are designed to 
achieve a high level of care and include a comprehensive range of services. 
Standard ward accommodation is provided under all plans, with semi-private 
or private care being available at extra cost. Nursing services and drugs and 
biologicals are also provided for in-patients together with surgical supplies, 
use of operating and case room, x-ray and laboratory procedures and the use 
of radiotherapy and physiotherapy facilities where available. Insured services 
for out-patients vary between provinces. Tuberculosis and mental care in- 
stitutions are excluded under the federal-provincial program, though Ontario 
and Prince Edward Island include these services in their plans and other pro- 
vinces provide them under special programs. 
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Bed Capacity of Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) 
Operating in Canada, by Province, as at Dec. 31,1959 


(Excluding bassinets) 
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Tuberculosis 
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A public health nurse, 
employed by the Fed- 
eral Government, vis- 
its an Eskimo home, 
accompanied by an 
Eskimo woman who acts 
as interpreter. 


Public Health Services. Comprehensive provincial public health programs 
include environmental sanitation, communicable disease control, child and 
maternal health, health education, vital statistics, public health laboratories, 
occupationai health, dental public health and nutrition services. Provincial 
and local governments co-operate closely in providing services to the com- 
munity. The autonomy of the provinces in health matters and their social, 
economic and geographic diversity result in considerable variety in services 
in different provinces and in the division of responsibilities between the two 
levels of government. 


Mental Health Services. The wide field of mental illness constitutes the 
largest single special medical and hospital problem in Canada. In 1958 the 
total operating cost of mental hospitals was $96,300,000. In 18 of the large 
active treatment hospitals for the mentally ill, covering seven provinces and 
having a resident population of about 25,000, the number of patients in 
open wards has increased from about 1,000 since 1954 to nearly 10,000. While 
hospital care is the highest single item of expenditure of all the mental health 
services, the cost of treatment outside hospitals, provided through clinics and 
after-care centres, day hospitals, privately-sponsored community schools for 
the mentally retarded, together with the amounts spent on research and train- 
ing of mental health personnel, add many more millions to the total cost. 

Bolder and more vigorous experiments are being introduced in hospital 
treatment. More extended use is being made of open wards where patients 
are free to move at will and, in some hospitals, leave the grounds without 
supervision. Many institutions encourage use of week-end privileges and 
holidays with families and relatives. Valuable assistance in the development 
of recreational activities for patients has been provided through the volunteer 
visiting service organized by community groups of the Canadian Mental 
Health Association. 

More community services are developing for patients who can be treated 
at home or who need a short period of in-patient care. Psychiatric units in 
general hospitals and community clinics are admitting increased numbers 
of patients. 

Perhaps the greatest advance in services for any one group of the men- 
tally afflicted has been in services for the mentally retarded. Through the 
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efforts of parents of retarded children, community associations for the retarded 
have been formed in nearly 200 centres and in less than a decade these groups 
have succeeded, with assistance of provincial grants, in setting up a widespread 
system of training centres and classroom facilities for the educable or less 
seriously retarded remaining under home supervision. In 1958 the pro- 
vincial organizations were federated to form the Canadian Association for 


Retarded Children. 


The Physically Disabled and the Chronically Ill. Significant advances 
have been made in the treatment of crippling disabilities and chronic illness 
during the past decade. Certain disease conditions which often led to per- 
manent disability, such as poliomyelitis and tuberculosis, have responded to 
effective means of control. Although prevention and successful treatment of 
many others remains a challenging problem, therapy and rehabilitation pro- 
vided through voluntary and governmental agencies have enabled many 
patients to be helped with their handicaps. 


Through these co-ordinated programs, the disabled who have no resources 
to meet all or part of rehabilitation costs may be assisted with medical assess- 
ment and treatment, prosthetic appliances, out-patient physical, speech and 
occupational therapy, rehabilitation equipment such as wheel-chairs, trans- 
portation and vocational training. Rehabilitation services in general hospitals 
are expanding and separate medical rehabilitation centres have been estab- 
lished in most provinces. Four of these centres are operated by provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards which have experimented in methods of 
physical and vocational rehabilitation. 


Important progress has been made in the care of young handicapped 
children with the assistance of crippled children’s organizations. To facilitate 
early correction of abnormalities, registers of handicapped children have been 
established in several provinces. All provinces make some provision for the 
education of handicapped children such as the blind, the deaf, the mentally 
retarded and the physically handicapped in general, either through the opera- 
tion of special schools or by financial grants. 


Because most chronic illness is found among the aged, a good deal of 
study is being given to health needs of elderly persons. Programs for speed- 
ing up the development of adequate hospital facilities for chronic patients sup- 
plemented by home nursing projects are being developed in several provinces. 


The therapy pool in 
the Toronto General 
Hospital. In 1959 
there were 1,503 hos- 
pitals in Canada, of 
which 1,092 were pub- 
lic, 338 were private 
and 73 were owned 
by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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Welfare 


All levels of government are con- 
cerned with maintaining the incomes of 
persons who become dependent on the 
community. Inaddition, family allow- 
ances are designed to provide a special 
measure of aid to families with young 
children. Family allowances, old age 
security and unemployment insurance 
are administered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Other major programs are 
the administrative responsibility of the 
provinces, in some cases with federal 
assistance. 


Family Allowances. Family allow- 


During the month of January, 1961, letter ances are paid, normally to the mother 
carriers delivered cheques to the value of f Hid der 46 £ ~ 
$42,588,041 to the mothers or guardians of STG AUGFEH es as ; Vee One ay oe 
6,369,359 children. have been resident in Canada for one 


year. Allowances are paid by the Fed- 

eral Government from general revenue, 

involve no means test and are not considered income for tax purposes. They 

are paid at the monthly rate of $6 for children under 10 years and $8 for child- 

ren 10 to 15 years of age. An allowance of $60 a year is paid on a quarterly 

basis for each child under 16 years of age supported by an immigrant who has 

landed for permanent residence in Canada or by a Canadian returning to 

Canada to reside permanently. It is paid for a period of one year, until the 
child is eligible for family allowances. 


Old Age Security. A pension of $55 a month is paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment to all persons aged 70 or over who have been resident in Canada at least 
ten years. It is financed through a 3-p.c. sales tax, a 3-p.c. tax on net cor- 
poration income and, subject to a maximum limit of $90 a year, a 3-p.c. tax 
on individual net taxable incomes. 


The provinces of Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan make sup- 
plementary payments to recipients of old age security who qualify under a 
means and residence test, and Ontario shares in additional relief payments 
made to recipients by the municipality. In the remaining provinces and 
territories, recipients of the pension may be eligible for additional assistance 
under the terms of social assistance legislation. 


Unemployment Insurance. The Unemployment Insurance Act provides 
for a co-ordinated program of unemployment insurance and for an employ- 
ment service through offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
across Canada. In general, all employed persons, with certain excluded 
occupations such as agriculture (with minor exceptions), domestic services 
and school teaching, are insured irrespective of length of residence, if their 
annual earnings do not exceed $5,460. Additional information giving rates of 
contribution and benefit as well as the operations of the service are given 


on pp. 170-1. 


Old Age Assistance, Disabled and Blind Persons 
Allowances. Assistance of up to $55 a month is 
paid under the Old Age Assistance Act to needy per- 
sons aged 65 to 69 years; under the Disabled Persons 
Act to those 18 years of age or over who are totally 
and permanently disabled; and under the Blind Per- 
sons Act to blind persons aged 18 or over. In each 
case there is a residence requirement of ten years, and 
the allowance is subject to a means test. 

For old age assistance and disability allowances, 
total annual income may not exceed $960 for a single 
person, $1,620 for a married couple and $1,980 for a 
married couple, one of whom is blind. For blindness 
allowances it may not exceed $1,200 for a single blind 
person, $1,680 for an unmarried blind person caring 
for a dependent child, $1,980 for a married couple 
when one spouse is blind and $2,100 for a married 
couple when both are blind. 

Programs are administered by the province; 
the Federal Government reimburses the province for 
one-half the costs of old age assistance and disability 
allowances and for three-quarters of those of blind- 
ness allowances. 

The provinces of Alberta, British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan make supplementary payments, subject 
to income and residence tests, to recipients of blind- 
ness allowances, Alberta and British Columbia to 


An experiment in the use of “traf- 
fic audio-lights’”” has been tried es é As i 
out in Edmonton, Alberta. A fast recipients of old age assistance, and British Columbia 


“beep” tone, synchronized with to recipients of disability allowances. Ontario shares 


the lights, means it is safe to cross 
north and south, and a_ slow 
“beep”, east and west. 


in additional assistance payments made by the muni- 
cipalities to recipients under the three programs. In 
the other provinces and territories recipients may be 
eligible for public assistance. 


Mothers’ Allowances. Allowances to certain needy mothers with dependent 
children are provided by all provinces, in some through Mothers’ Allowances 
Acts, in others through general social assistance legislation. Assistance is 
granted to widows, mothers with husbands in mental hospitals, mothers who 
are deserted and mothers whose husbands are disabled. Some provinces 
provide also for mothers with husbands in penal institutions and for divorced, 
separated and unmarried mothers. To be eligible, an applicant must be 
caring for one or more children and must meet specified conditions of need and 
residence and, in some provinces, of character or competence and, in two 
provinces, of citizenship. 


General Assistance. Aid is provided in all provinces to persons in need 
who cannot qualify under programs designed for specific groups. Assistance 
is normally determined by the local authority and is given on the basis of a 
means or needs test. In general the municipalities administer the program, 
with provincial governments assuming responsibility in unorganized territory. 
In four provinces, however, aid to certain groups of people requiring long-term 
assistance is administered by the province. All provinces provide for sub- 
stantial reimbursement to municipalities for relief expenditures except in 
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Newfoundland where the provincial government administers all forms of 
general assistance. Under the terms of the Unemployment Assistance Act, 
the Federal Government shares with the provinces and their municipalities 
50 p.c. of the cost of assistance payments to unemployed persons. Immigrants 
in their first year in Canada may receive aid through the local authority under 
an agreement made with the province whereby costs are shared by the pro- 
vincial and federal governments, or they may be referred directly to the local 
office of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Other Welfare Services 


Provincial and municipal government departments, in addition to 
administering income maintenance programs, offer a number of other services 
to the community. There are wide differences in the degree to which services 
have been developed. In some centres they include child welfare and old age 
_ services, public housing, post-sanatorium rehabilitation programs, nursery and 
day care programs, recreation, family and juvenile courts and other correc- 
tional services, and the maintenance, supervision and licensing of welfare 
institutions. 

An important role in meeting the needs of families is also played by 
voluntary family service agencies, of which there are some 96 in the principal 
centres throughout the country. These agencies, which sometimes combine 
certain child welfare services with their family programs, were among the 
pioneer welfare agencies of Canada but, whereas their principal function for 
many years was the provision of material aid, emphasis today is largely on 
casework and counselling, though groupwork techniques are now being 
introduced. 

In addition to family agencies, more specialized organizations are available 
in some centres to meet particular needs. Services such as homemaker ser- 
vices, recreation, day care centres, services for special groups such as the aged, 
immigrants, youth groups and former prisoners are also provided by voluntary 
agencies with co-ordination of services in the larger centres a function of the 
local welfare council. Ethnic and religious groups also provide many services 
to special groups. 

Voluntary agencies are financed by public contributions, from the public, 
usually through a united fund or community chest, and some may also be 
assisted by grants from municipal, provincial or federal governments. 


Child Welfare and Protection. Services for children, especially those 
suffering from parental neglect or deprived of normal home life, were among 
Canada’s earliest welfare programs. Child welfare agencies in most Canadian 
communities increasingly emphasize casework designed to strengthen the 
family’s capacity to care for its children. Where placement is essential, 
children may be made wards of child welfare agencies either temporarily 
pending the improvement of home conditions or permanently where a return 
to the home is not envisaged. Action to transfer the guardianship of children 
from a parent to an agency is taken only on court authority. 

The unmarried mother is assisted in social and legal problems and when 
the decision is to place the child, adoption is the plan normally made. More 
than 12,000 adoptions are completed in Canada annually. The majority of 
children involved being those of unmarried parents. 
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Children in the care of agencies and not placed for adoption are usually 
cared for in foster homes, though institutions are still used extensively. 
Specialized institutions care for children having emotional disturbances or 
problems which cannot be met adequately in the normal foster home. Rapid 
expansion is occurring in community services for retarded children and many 
centres have classes and schools for them. 


Child welfare services are provided under provincial legislation and all 
provinces have some central authority. Except in Quebec, the program may 
be administered by the provincial authority itself or may be delegated to local 
children’s aid societies, which are voluntary agencies with local boards of 
directors supervised and assisted financially by the province. Services are 
operated provincially in Saskatchewan, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, 
and to a large extent in Alberta, where there is also some delegation of autho- 
rity to the municipalities. In Ontario and New Brunswick, services are 
administered by a network of children’s aid societies covering the entire 
province; in British Columbia, Manitoba and Nova Scotia, children’s aid 
societies serve some areas with the province providing direct services elsewhere. 
In Quebec, child welfare services are provided by agencies and institutions 
under private, and largely religious, auspices with provincial supervision and 
grants toward child maintenance being administered by the Department of 
Social Welfare. 


Services for the Aged. A variety of welfare services is offered under public 
and voluntary auspices to older persons in many communities. These 
include informational, counselling and referral services, friendly visiting, 
housing registries and homemaker services. Voluntary services are provided 
in several cities by family agencies and in a few by agencies organized specially 
to serve older persons. A large number of clubs and some centres have been 
established to provide recreational and social activities, ranging from games 
and group singing to extensive han- 
dicraft programs and_ lectures. 
Some centres provide casework 
counselling and employment ser- 
vices. 


In recent years a number of 
specially designed low-rental hou- 
sing projects have been built for 
older persons, particularly in Ont- 
ario and the four western provinces. 
Generally these have been financed 
by a combination of federal low- 
interest loans, provincial grants and 
municipal and voluntary contribu- 


A boy in an institution for emotionally 
disturbed children finds in painting a relief 
from tension. 


Handiwork made by crip- 
pled civilians and _ sold 
through a voluntary 
agency. 


tions. Welfare institutions are maintained to care for many older people who 
do not require hospital care, operated mainly by municipal governments or 
voluntary and religious organizations, generally with some form of public aid. 
An effort is made in some provinces to place well,-older persons in small board- 
‘ing homes. The aged who are chronically ill are cared for in chronic and 
convalescent hospitals, private or public nursing homes and in homes for the 
aged and infirm. 


Correctional Services. The responsibility for Canada’s adult correctional 
services is shared by the federal and provincial governments. Institutions 
that care for prisoners who receive a sentence of two years or more are a federal 
responsibility; institutions for short-term prisoners are provincial. Voluntary 
welfare agencies do much of the parole supervision and provide after-care 
service. The juvenile services are provincial with institutional care and 
preventive services under the auspices of voluntary welfare agencies in some 
provinces. 


Vie Affairs 


Canadian veterans and their dependants are still eligible for many of the 
benefits of Canada’s Veterans Charter, although through the passage of time 
some benefits—war service gratuities, training and education, out-of-work 
allowances, etc.—have long since fulfilled their purposes. 

Of the continuing benefits, final application dates have been set for vet- 
erans insurance, re-establishment credit, and qualification for assistance under 
Part I of the Veterans’ Land Act. For the former the expiry date is September 
30, 1962, for all eligible persons; and for the latter two the dead-lines are 
September 30, 1962, for World War II veterans, and 15 years after discharge 
for those who served in the Special Force (Korea). 

Included in the several benefits for which no final application dates have 
been established and which will be available to Canadian veterans and their 
dependants as long as they live, are disability pensions to dependants of de- 
ceased members of the forces under the terms of the Pension Act, war veterans 
allowances, medical treatment for service-incurred disabilities and certain 


welfare services. 
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Assistance is also available to children of the war dead who undertake 
courses in advanced education in approved institutions and up to October 31, 
1960 more than 2,000 such children had taken advantage of this benefit. 


On August 1, 1960, the War Veterans Allowance Act was amended to 
make available, for the first time, the benefits of this legislation to Common- 
wealth and Allied veterans of World War II who have resided in Canada for 
10 years and who are otherwise eligible, and to provide for the payment, under 
certain circumstances, of the allowances to recipients residing outside Canada. 


As at September 30, 1960, there were approximately 69,200 WVA re- 
cipients, and the estimated cost of their allowances for the 1960-61 fiscal year 
was over $62,000,000. 


The number of pensions—disability and dependent—payable under the 
Pension Act has continued to decline slowly, with about 187,000 being in 
payment at September 30, 1960. The estimated cost of these pensions for the 
fiscal year 1960-61 was $149,000,000. 


On September 1, 1960, a new, 314-bed wing at Shaughnessy Hospital, 
Vancouver, B.C., replacing an equivalent amount of obsolete accommoda- 
tion, was opened. During the 1960-61 fiscal year progress was made on the 
construction of a 300-bed wing at Westminster Hospital, London, Ontario, 
also replacement accommodation, and work was started on the Veterans’ 
Wing at St. John’s General Hospital, St. John’s, Nfld. 

The total normal capacity of the Department’s 11 active treatment hos- 
pitals, two convalescent centres and two domiciliary-care homes is now rated 
at 8,945 beds. 

As a result of the 1959 amendments to the Veterans’ Land Act, partic- 
ularly the increases in the amounts available under Part III, a large number of 
applications for additional loans were received and dealt with during 1960. 
At the end of September, 1960, there 
were 53,870 VLA accounts in effect, 
33,909 veterans had earned their con- 
ditional grants, and 21,638 settlers 
had received titles to their properties. 

Also at September 30, 1960, only 
$14,500,000 out of an original amount 
of $388,400,000 in re-establishment 
credit remained unclaimed. Approxi- 
mately 89,000 veterans are eligible to 
claim this credit, but those living 
outside Canada may use it for the 
purchase of veterans insurance only. 

The number of veterans insur- 
ance policies in force at the end of 
September, 1960, was 30,627 and 
their face value totalled $95,600,000. 


Three children of the war dead who are 
studying at university with financial assistance 
from the Federal Government. 


One of Canada’s newest deep-sea freighters, the Seaway Queen, was launched just before 
the St. Lawrence Seaway was opened in 1959. Canada’s trade with other countries 
reached a new peak in 1960 and totalled $10,891,100,000 in value. 


The Canadian 
Economy in 1960 


The Canadian economy reached new records in production, consumption, 
trade and employment in 1960, in a situation of generally stable prices, but 
the pace of expansion slowed down during the course of the year.* Gross 
national product in the first nine months of 1960 was nearly 3 p.c. higher 
than in the comparable period of 1959, about half of which represents a rise 
in prices. The 1.5 p.c. gain in the physical volume of production was signifi- 
cantly lower than the post-war average as well as lower than that of the pre- 
vious year. A roughly comparable rise in employment in 1960 fell short 
of the growth of the labour force, leaving the rate of unemployment considera- 
bly higher. 


Among the components of demand, important elements of strength 
were present in the external sector. The vigorous expansion of economic 
activity in industrialized overseas countries made for a substantial gain 
in exports; exports to the United States were virtually unchanged. At the 
same time imports were very little higher. The narrowing of the deficit 
on international current account was a notable development of the year. 
While there was some weakness in the market for durables, consumer spending 
continued to rise but at a lower rate than in 1959. Investment in plant and 
equipment remained high but failed to realize the increase that had been 
expected early in the year. While outlays for housing responded strongly 
to the easing in mortgage markets in the latter part of the year, they were 


*The figures used for the full year 1960 are based, for the most part, on data for the first 
nine months. 
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considerably lower than in 1959. During the course of 1960 business inven- 
tories turned from a position of substantial accumulation to one of liquidation 
and by the third quarter final demand was being met in part by the drawing 
down of stocks, thereby restraining current production. 


These changes in the pattern of demand were accompanied by changes 
in the magnitude and direction of income flows compared with the previous 
year. Labour income continued to rise but at a much lower rate, while 
income of non-farm, unincorporated business, fell below the level of 1959. 
However, personal investment income roughly maintained its rate of increase 
and transfer payments rose substantially more than in 1959. The impact 
of easing activity fell mainly on corporate profits, which declined moderately 
in contrast to the sharp increase that had accompanied recovery in the pre- 
vious year. In these circumstances personal income tended to rise more 
than national income. The flow of income between the private and govern- 
ment sectors was also affected. Government revenues from taxation were 
less buoyant, as yields from personal direct taxes and indirect taxes rose 
somewhat less than in 1959 and corporate tax liabilities registered the moderate 
decline in corporate profits. 


The outstanding feature of the international economic climate in 1960 
was the contrast between the marked expansion of the overseas industrialized 
countries and the sluggish behaviour of the economy of the United States. 
While there were many indications toward the end of the year that the pace 
of activity in Western European countries was beginning to slow down, 
the strength of demand for Canadian export products in the first nine months 
of the year was such as to raise sales to the countries of the European common 
market by more than 35 p.c. compared with the same period of 1959, and 
sales to the United Kingdom by 20 p.c. The 28 p.c. gain in sales to Japan 
was also extremely large. At the same time, sales to the United States were 
virtually unchanged. Merchandise exports to all countries rose 8 p.c. 


Industrial materials largely account for the rise in exports, the greatest 
contributors being copper, newsprint, nickel, aluminum and chemicals, 
partially offsetting losses occurred in shipments of wheat and other grains, 
uranium and farm implements. 


Canadian aluminum ingots 
are delivered to a plant 
in Géttingen, Germany. 
Aluminum is sixth in the list 
of leading domestic ex- 
ports although the raw 
materials for it (bauxite 
and alumina) have to be 
imported. 


One of four new Canadian metropolitan air terminals built with public funds and opened in 
1960, the Montreal International Airport at Dorval cost $30,000,000. 


The somewhat hesitant state of business activity in Canada in 1960 was 
reflected in the movement of commodity imports, which showed only a small 
increase in contrast to the sharp advance of the previous year. The moderate 
drop in investment in plant and equipment and the tendency to reduce rather 
than build up stocks dampened the demand for imports. Changes by com- 
modities were for the most part fairly moderate and generally offsetting. 


The effect of these divergent trends in merchandise exports and imports 
was to narrow the merchandise deficit in the first nine months of the year to 
$130,000,000 from $419,000,000 in the same period of 1959, At the same time 
the deficit on non-merchandise items continued to rise, but Jess than it had 
done in several preceding years. The deficit on all current international 
transactions was reduced from $1,126,000,000 in the first three quarters of 
1959 to $846,000,000 in the first three quarters of 1960. 


The consumer sector continued to act as an expansionary influence in the 
economy but not to the same extent as in some previous years. Consumers 
spent somewhat more than the gain in disposable income, thus reducing the 
fairly high rate of personal saving characteristic of the two preceding years. 
At the same time consumer indebtedness rose substantially. Prices in the 
consumer sector were only slightly higher and most of the approximately 4 
p.c. advance in spending represented a gain in real consumption. 


- The pattern of consumer spending altered considerably in 1960. Whereas 
rising consumer demand for durables was an expansionary influence in 1959 
(and had been an even stronger stimulus in the recessionary year 1955), in 
1960 the demand for durables fell below the level of the previous year. Virtu- 
ally all categories were so affected. The contrast is especially marked in the 
case of appliances and radios, where sales had risen about 6 p.c. in 1959 and 
fell by about the same amount in 1960. Weakness in the market for some 
durables is apparent in the statistics of factory shipments in the first nine 
months of 1960 compared with the same period of 1959; shipments of washing 
machines were down 9 p.c., electric stoves 12 p.c., radios 10 p.c. and television 
sets 16 p.c. Some of the weakness in the market for household appliances is 
probably related to the decline in housing activity from the exceptionally 


high levels of the two preceding years. 
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Purchases of cars (new and used) were down slightly in contrast to a 
gain of 9 p.c.in 1959. The market for new cars continued to reflect a growing 
preference for British and European cars; sales of these cars were substantially 
higher. 

With consumer expenditure on durables down more than 2 p.c., all the 
4 p.c. advance in spending in the consumer sector was concentrated on non- 
durable goods and services, where spending was higher by about 5 p.c. While 
prices of goods, particularly durable goods, showed only a small increase 
between 1959 and 1960, the price of services continued to rise, although at a 
slackening rate. Thus the advance in real consumption of services, unlike 
goods, was significantly less than the value figures indicate. 


Government expenditures, in rising about 3 p.c., also contributed a 
forward impetus to the economy. The growth in government expenditure 
continued to be accounted for by higher outlays by provinces and munici- 
palities; Federal Government expenditure was moderately lower. 


} When the survey of investment intentions was prepared early in the year, 
it was expected that capital outlays would be somewhat higher than in 1959; 
these expectations were confirmed at the time of the mid-year survey. How- 
ever, at the end of the third quarter, capital expenditures were running about 
5 p.c. below the average for the full year 1959. Expenditures for non-residen- 
tial construction were running close to the previous year’s rate but outlays 
for machinery and equipment were significantly lower. 


While activity in housing dropped precipitously in the first half of the 
year, the downward trend was reversed in the second half. Direct lending 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, which had been suspended at 
the end of October 1959, was resumed in April of 1960 and in the late summer 
the insurance, loan and trust companies began to step up their mortgage 
lending under the National Housing Act. In the second half of the year 


Hamilton, Ontario, solved its parking problem at its new city market by building two 
parking ramps over the market. During 1960 Canadians spent less on durable goods, 
more on non-durables such as food, clothing, tobacco, textiles, rubber and leather prod- 
ucts, paper products, chemical products and products of petroleum and coal. 


Girls assemble clock 
and watch movements 
on extensive conveyor 
lines that allow the 
exacting work to be 
done with maximum 
ease and efficiency. 
There were 1,661,000 
women in the labour 
force on October 15, 
1960, an increase of 
5 p.c. over the pre- 
vious year. 


several measures were taken by the government to augment funds and to 
liberalize conditions of credit for C.M.H.C. lending. Mortgage lending by 
the chartered banks remained at a very low level. Housing activity responded 
to easier credit and starts in the third quarter rose 18 p.c., on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, and were running even higher in October and November, 
although still well below the exceptionally high levels of 1958 and 1959. 


A sharply declining rate of accumulation of business inventories became 
apparent in the first half of 1960 and by the third quarter the slackening in the 
rate of build-up had given way to considerable liquidation. By contrast, 
throughout 1959 the building-up of stocks was adding to the demands on 
current production and imports. Several factors affected the behaviour of 
inventories during the course of 1960: the disappearance of inflationary 
pressures, the ease of obtaining quick delivery on order (since many industries 
were operating below capacity), the failure of sales to match expectations, 
and possibly also a long-term trend toward stricter control of stocks. By 
the third quarter all major industrial groups, with the exception of retail 

—~ trade, were drawing down inventories, so that final demand was being met in 
part from stocks which were not being replenished by current production. 


Income Flows 


The slackening rate of expansion in 1960 was reflected in the magnitude 
and direction of income flows. National and personal income again diverged, 
after having moved parallel in 1959, and government revenues from taxation 
rose less sharply. 

Labour income was about 4 p.c. higher than in 1959. Much the largest 
gain—about 20 p.c.—was in forestry where the flow of income in the preceding 
year had been interrupted by the prolonged industrial dispute in the woods 
industry in British Columbia. The gains in the service-producing industries 
continued to be relatively large, amounting to about 5 p.c. in trade and 
finance, insurance and real estate, and more than 7 p.c. in government and 
non-government service; this trend reflects the further expansion of employ- 
ment in these industries. Labour income in manufacturing was moderately 
higher and in mining slightly higher. Construction was the only major 
industry in which labour income declined. 
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A deterioration in corporate profits in 1960 was a fairly common experience 
among industries. Corporate profits were down about 6 p.c., after a much 
larger advance in the previous year. Much the sharpest drop was in whole- 
sale and retail trade, reflecting the unfavourable trend of sales in many lines. 
Profits in manufacturing were considerably reduced, although some individual 
manufacturing industries, notably paper products and products of petroleum 
and coal, earned substantially larger profits. Two groups of industries, 
mining, quarrying and oil wells and finance, insurance and real estate, recorded 
a decided improvement in corporate earnings. 


Income of non-farm, unincorporated business was affected adversely 
by the much lower level of activity in housing and by the unfavourable sales 
experience of some retail trades. According to preliminary estimates, farm 
income was not much changed. On the other hand, investment income rose 
at much the same rate as in the preceding year. 


Government revenues from taxation continued to rise despite a moderate 
drop in corporate tax liabilities, in contrast to the sharp increase in the yield 
from this source in 1959. With a progressive tax structure advances in per- 
sonal income bring a much more than proportionate increase in personal 
tax collections, which in 1960 were running more than 13 p.c. higher than in 
1959, The yield of indirect taxes was about 5 p.c. higher. Increases in 
rates of personal and indirect taxes, which became effective in the course of 
1959, contributed to the flow of revenue to the government sector. 


Production, Employment and Prices 


The mingled elements of strength and weakness in the economy were 
mirrored in the patterns of production and employment. 


Much the largest increase in production (as in labour income) occurred 
in forestry. This increase was associated with a greatly enlarged output of 
pulpwood and more activity in other logging operations, which had been 
adversely affected in 1959 by the strike referred to earlier. Mining production 
was somewhat higher in total, although the trends in output varied widely 
as between the various metals and minerals. Output of nickel, copper and 
natural gas was sharply higher and substantial increases took place in the 
production of lead, asbestos and crude petroleum, while uranium output 
was much reduced as was output in quarrying. 


This oil refinery in St. 
Boniface, Manitoba, is 
one of Canada’s 44 
operating — refineries. 
In terms of crude 
throughput capacity, 
Canada ranks third in 
the world after the 
United States and the 
United Kingdom. 


While housing com- 
pleted in cities of 
5,000 population and 
over decreased from 
108,059 int 1959. te 
D0) S13 ine 1960 
several larger cities 
continued work on 
large-scale, low-rent 
housing projects such 
as this one in Montreal. 


Manufacturing production was slightly higher, a moderately increased 
output of non-durable goods being partially offset by a fractional decline 
in output of durables. Most of the non-durable goods industries operated 
at a higher level but activity was reduced in textiles, clothing, leather and 
rubber products. The only durable goods manufacturing industry to step up 
its production considerably was non-ferrous metal products; this gain was 
related to higher production of nickel and aluminum. Output of wood 
products was somewhat higher. Among the durable goods industries the 
most marked decline was in non-metallic mineral products. 


In a situation of reduced activity in construction, the volume of activity 
in the industry was considerably lower than in 1959. The quarrying division 
of the mining industry and the non-metallic minerals group in manufacturing 
are closely related to construction and their output is to a large extent 
determined by the demand for building materials. 


The volume of activity continued to rise in all the service-producing 
industries, although the increase in the trade group was extremely small. 
The transportation, communication and storage group increased output in 
spite of a reduction in the volume of traffic handled by the railways. 


The 1.5 p.c. gain in production was accompanied by a 2 p.c. increase in 
employment. Most of the new opportunities for jobs in 1960 developed in 
trade, finance, insurance and real estate, and services, all industries having 
a high proportion of women workers.. Thus the number of women employed 
increased by over 5 p.c. between the two years and the number of men 
employed by less than 1 p.c. However, the expansion in employment fell 
short of the growth in the labour force and the rate of unemployment in 
1960 was about 7 p.c. of the labour force, compared with 6.3 p.c. in 1959. 


Prices remained fairly stable during 1960 and the increase over 1959 
registered in gross national product reflected advances that had taken place 
earlier. Those prices measured by the consumer price index continued to 
show some upward pressure but the wholesale price index remained remarkably 
stable throughout the year. Within wholesale prices there were some com- 
modities whose price was falling but for the most part there was stability 
among the component groups as well as in the general index. 
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National Income and Gross National Product, Selected Years 1939-59 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1939 1946 1950 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Income 


Wages, salaries and supplemen- 


tary sla bouwincomesreer.tresser: 2,601 5,487] 8,629] 14,890] 15,996] 16,434] 17,717 
Military pay and allowances. 32 340 137 424 476 491 496 
Corporation profits before taxes!. S21 1° 269|- 2) 118i) 2908152, 5479-25483] 27, 836 
Rent, interest and miscellaneous 

investment INCOMES sara sscels 301 581 890| 1,767) 1,905] 2,015} 2,094 
Accrued net income of farm opera- 

tors from farm production. . 3627 le O56e S27) 2 e450 996| 1,193) 1,108 


Net income of non-farm unincor- 
porated business including in- 
dependent professional prac- 


CUCLONENS oacist detec ere epee easter 475 1,072 1,439 1965) ee2), 011 DANO e250 
Inventory valuation adjustment. —56| —254 —374 —238 —71 —33 —120 
Net National Income at Factor 

Costs. Sa ee eee 4,236| 9,551] 14,161] 23,166] 23,860) 24,702) 26,281 
Indirect taxes less subsidies..... 734) 1,270} 2,000] 3,636} 3,848] 3,883] 4,220 


Capital consumption allowances 

and miscellaneous valuation 

AGIWSEMENCS cen tees 637 998 1,913] 3,642) 3,994] 3,923) 4,131 
Residual error of estimate....... 29 31 —68 141 71 98 —39 
Gross National Product at 

Market Prices..............| 5,636] 11,850] 18,006] 30,585] 31,773] 32,606) 34,593 


1 Excludes dividends paid to non-residents. 


Gross National Expenditure, Selected Years 1939-59 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1939 1946 1950 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Personal expenditure on consu- 


mer goods and services. ; 3,984} 8,031] 12,026] 18,833] 19,964) 21,035] 22,261 
Government expenditure on goods 
ANGISErVICES nein hime eee. 683| 1,796) 2,344) 5-386] 5,738] 6,161] 06,437 
Business gross fixed capital forma- 
tion :2 
New residential construction. . 174 368 883 Me S26" 1,409) a ieiOSsiie 1. 743 
New non-residential construc- 
tion tes PSN ae ee eee 164 435 1,042 De Soo ean LOS Qeouel 2592 
New machinery and equipment 254 S85 ede 2 Sle OS Ole eee See 40 eO2O 
Value of physical change in in- 
ventories: 
Non-farm business inventories. 101 360 399 808 311 —323 355 
Farm inventories and grain in 
commercial channels....... 181 —27 151 276; —101 —112 —55 
Exports of goods and services... TASH Sei CEI Ops) WO, SO OEsisvay Wp@s7 
Less: Imports of goods and ser- 
VACOS YM sit ne me Ca ee a —1,328] —2,877| —4,513] —7,715| —7, 796] —7,363} —8,062 
Residual error of estimate....... —28 —31 68 —142 —72 —99 39 


Gross National Expenditure 
at Market Prices........... 5,636] 11,850| 18,006] 30,585] 31,773) 32,606) 34,593 


1 Includes outlays on new durable assets such as building and highway construction by 
governments, other than government business enterprises; includes also net purchase of 
government commodity agencies. 2 Includes capital expenditures by private and 
government business enterprise, private non-commercial institutions and outlays on new 
residential construction by individuals and business investors. 
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Source of Personal Income, Selected Years 1939-59 
(Millions of Dollars) 


meee 


Source 1939 1946 1950 1956 1957 1958 1959 


eS pilates and supplemen- 
tary labour income........... 2,601} 5,487! 8,629} 14,89 
Less: Employer and employee f Be ec im Oa ate L Tp TLd 
contributions to social insu- 
Hae and government pension 
LLIN Siterentateretetionea set eneie os cus ohane —35 —149 —256 —532 —589 —614 —664 
Military pay and allowances.... 32 340 137 424 
Net income received by farm "7 aie re a 
operators from farm produc- 


tion! Ref ciiocorevehaveu sled sro ci outertova tere oe 412 1,034 1D 6 1,430 1,002 {eon 1,116 
Net income of non-farm unin- 3 : 
corporated business.......... A/S O72 het ASO de COSI OL OI 
Interest, dividends and net rental ‘ Booka tt 
income of persons............ 570 Sie 208s 08h 6 2 O13 e2e12 Ole 2300 


' Transfer payments to persons: 
From government (excluding 


ATILETESE) Pew elese nk eoiecs a ost ok. 229 eat 100s a O30) 1 760k 20791" Daossie a2 
Charitable contributions by ; ee 
CONPOLACIONG Ar wes, sevtesciisi eases 6 12 25 34 36 36 40 
Personal Income............. 4,290} 9,719) 13,429 21, 885 23,024| 24,440] 25,940 


a 


1 This item differs from item five of the table on p. 232 in that it excludes the adjust- 
_ ment to take account of accrued net earnings arising out of the operations of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 


Disposition of Personal Income, Selected Years 1939-59 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Disposition We eee 1946 1950 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Personal Direct Taxes: 


IncomestaxéSan. sss cec1- ome ou 62 711 612 1,496 1,693 ios) 1,747 
PSuUCCeSssloOneGUtleS eager ta 28 54 66 146]. 126 126 130 
IMiscellaneousSin a cman c ses sae 2D Sil 62 90 98 113 211 
Total Personal Direct Taxes..... 112 796 HED thn WA) Sal i SR) OES) 


Personal Expenditure on. Con- 
sumer Goods and Services: 


Non-durable goods........... 2,186] 4,829) 6,711] 9,736} 10,357} 10,853} 11,400 
Dirablevsoodsieeeeenme ens: 312 SOO ee don 2 4ou a 2 4 ol e2 O02, O58 
ServiCeSapt relerceec a antes os 1,486] 2,606) 3,864] 6,666] 7,176] 7,682) 8,203 


Total Personal Expenditure on 
Consumer Goods and Services.| 3,984] 8,031] 12,026] 18,833] 19,964] 21,035) 22,261 


Persona! Saving: L 
Personal saving excluding farm 


inventory change.......... 140 878 SSS tie O79|fedin295)| el O90 toss 
ee ee em ese. é ie 54 14 79 241 = 152 —79 —67 
Total Personal Saving.......... 194 892 662 ol S20 a ie14 S| Oil oO 
Personal Income.............| 4,290] 9,719] 13,429} 21,885] 23,024) 24,440) 25,940 
Personal Disposable Income!....| 4,178} 8,923} 12,688} 20,153) 21, 107| 22,646] 23,852 


NE et 


1 Personal income less total personal direct taxes. 
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Bonsecours Market in Montreal is one of many open markets where farmers sell their 
produce directly to the consumer. 


Domestic Trade 


Domestic trade consists of those business transactions which facilitate 
the distribution of goods and services within the nation. Although the 
structure of this trade is always in a process of change, the last decade probably 
has witnessed more changes than has any comparable period. These will 
not be fully appreciated until the 1961 decennial census of merchandising 
has been completed and analyzed. Indeed, the census of merchandising 
has been designed to bring out the significant structural changes in the internal 


distribution of goods as well as to emphasize the nature and costs of the many 
services to the public. 


Many kinds of business organizations are engaged in domestic trade. 
Wholesale houses, retail stores, hotels, theatres, transportation firms, banks, 
insurance companies and storage warehouses all perform functions which 
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make it possible for raw materials needed by industries, household merchandise 
and services of various kinds to be distributed within the country. 


Much wholesale business is done by firms whose principal activity is 
not wholesaling. As retail organizations increase in size, it becomes necessary 
for them to buy merchandise in larger quantities. Consequently, some retail 
firms have found it profitable to undertake many of the functions formerly 
belonging only to wholesalers. Some manufacturers also have extended 
their operations into the wholesale field as, for example, when the product 
being sold is a complicated machine requiring installation and maintenance 
services by factory trained or expert technicians. 


In retail trade, grocery and combination stores continued to lead the indi- 
vidual trade totals with sales of $3,431,000,000 in 1960. Chain stores ac- 
counted for approximately $1,583,000,000 or 46.1 p.c. of this total. Motor ve- 
hicle dealers were second in dollar volume with 1960 sales of $2,613,000,000. 
Total trade, through establishments classed as retail, amounted to an estimated 
$16,414,000,000 in 1960. This total does not include consumer expenditure 
on the direct selling of merchandise such as certain appliances, cosmetics, 
magazines, books and records, etc., sold either door-to-door or by means of 
mail order. 


Another component of consumer spending not included in the retail 
sales estimates is the business done by vending machine operators who 
transacted in 1959 an estimated $33,741,939 of merchandise sales in a variety 
of locations. Tobacco products accounted for 59 p.c. of this total, with soft 
drinks second with 17 p.c. and hot drinks a close third with 12 pc. his 
business was handled through 40,237 machines, operated by 479 firms and 
individuals. These statistics do not as yet include receipts of amusement 
machines nor do they cover sales made through all automatic vending ma- 
chines. A considerable amount of merchandise is sold through vending 
machines operated in restaurants, hotels, etc., by the owners of these busi- 
nesses as distinct from that done by specialist firms who make a business of 
supplying and servicing machines in various locations. 


Increasingly popular is the coin-operated laundry equipped with washing machines, 
dryers, soap dispensers and machines to make change. Other automatic venders sell 
cigarettes, hot and cold drinks, accident insurance and stamps, shine shoes, turn on radio or 
TV, collect tolls and spray perfume. 


More than half of working Canadians are engaged in the provision of services, as 
differentiated from the production of goods. Barber shops and beauty parlours are 
mostly owner-operated. | 


Hotels comprise one of the largest service industries in Canada, receipts 
of hotels having risen from $357,000,000 in 1951 to $517,000,000 in 1959. 
These amounts do not include the business of motels and cabin courts which 
has grown very rapidly in the same period. Motion picture theatres are 
another important service industry. In 1959 there were 1,515 regular audit- 
orium type theatres and 234 drive-in theatres with 128,859,000 total admis- 
sions during the year as against 1,808 regular theatres and 82 drive-in theatres 
with 245,687,000 admissions in 1951, before television sets became so popular. 


Wholesale Statistics. Only one section of wholesale trade is surveyed on a 
current basis; this covers wholesale merchants who take title to goods they 
sell and generally perform the function of warehousing and delivery. 


Estimates of Wholesale Sales, 1955-59 


Kind of Business 1955 1956 1957 1958 19591 


$060,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 


Fresh fruits and vegetables...... 224.4 23022 22342 D521 2615 
Groceries and food specialties....} 1,046.9 hy 2 i 2 1332853 PAA ies 
Meat and, dairy products........ 133.9 141.4 146.0 167.8 160.4 
Clothing and furnishings........ 84.8 84.0 80.9 81.7 Som 
ECOOEW CAT. Mr Cas Bn snes oa euerans een ine 28.8 28.9 27.9 29.9 3220 
Textile and clothing accessories. . 182.6 196.3 Ova OOmS 213.4 
Drugs and drug sundries........ 164.6 176.9 iKSi sO 202.2 2AOEA 
Household electrical appliances. . 164.4 163.0 15955 164.5 176.8 
Karmemachinery.eeeecem ee ae 60.2 Pres 60.3 713.4 90.4 
Coalfand: cokes. Sorte nee 148.0 171.0 162.0 139.4 Sites 
Hard water. ase itne Uate eee 280.1 3110.2 303.8 295.5 307.0 
Construction materials, etec...... 704.8 760.3 732.8 770.6 798.8 

Industrial and transportation 
equipment and supplies....... 561.6 VOD DP (Prine 621.7 681.9 

Commercial, institutional and 
service equipment and supplies 89.8 102.9 102.7 106.6 1223 
Automotive parts and accessories SO2ki 338.0 342.1 363.8 397.8 
Newsprint, paper and products. . 240.5 264.3 265.0 UT oe) HOO U 

Tobacco, confectionery and soft 
CEIinikS'225, one oe eee 473.3 509.0 544.6 572.9 610.3 
Allvother cca ee one ieee T2522 DOO 1,989.3 2,004.7 2,249.6 
‘Eotalis 5 2: ae ooo 6,616.6 7,484.6 7,466.5 7,643.5 8,255.7 


1 Preliminary. 


Retail Statistics. Estimated retail sales totalled $16,413,500,000 in 1960, 
an amount 0.8 p.c. higher than the 1959 figure. Variety stores registered 
the largest increase in sales from the previous year with a gain of 5.5 p.c. 
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Retail Store Sales by Type of Business and by Province, 1958-60 


eee 


Sales Per é 
Type of Business and Province ( fades 
1958 1959 1960! 1959-60 
$’000,000 $000,000 | $000,000 
Type of Business 
Grocery and combination stores............ Sy WAS ®) 3,287.3 3,430.6 +44 
Other food and beverage stores............. LORS) Teles IP 2s +2.9 
Generalistoresee eee ee aes an eee 624.7 629.8 636.1 +1.0 
Department stores............ a he eres 1,345.3 1,420.0 1,447.6 +1:9 
Maney eSCOre Sarin seckegnen te ah inte oe aye Silla 330.6 348 .8 +5.5 
Motor vehicle dealers.ss5..05) 9 see. DAN SG 2,613.4 2OL2"6 2 
Garages and filling stations.......... ee eee 1,036.7 1,103.6 1 O97 —0.6 
Mienis clothing storeser= 4055.00.00. 237.6 249.9 249 .6 —0.1 
Family clothing stores-.../............ cc Pminet 226.6 225.8 Dee) LE +3 .3 
\Wiomlenssiclothingrstoresn anaes. ee ue 265.0 DUG D> PHYS) Ak +0.7 
Shoewstores sams e ee eeteee elena mht Oe 146.3 155.0 161.3 +41 
Hardware stores............ eee Pees S1Es8 326.4 320.3 19 
Lumber and building material dealers....... 481.6 492 .3 439.5 —10.7 
_ Furniture, radio and appliance stores....... 565.8 ole 551.6 =. il 
Restaurants.:..... 542.8 566.7 SS ke —2.5 
Fuel dealers...... 326.3 341.8 324.9 —4.9 
Drug stores... 1). a 382.7; 405 .1 408.7 +0.9 
UNIO EN ELRSEORES HA Mera a A cee keel lS ne ok: 1,970.8 2,104.1 DR Ate 3 +0.3 
PROtal se, Oe, oto eee ei oiery 15,444.3 | 16,283.6 | 16,413.5 +0.8 
Province 
AXtianticuerovinces.nic sn sens ae ee ded sons Pe el 29 Olean Ss Oilleo 1,416.5 +4.0 
Ouebecinvuaee sea 3,646.7 Bed 3,958.4 Spo 
@ntarion eae ie ome eat 5,934.4 6,218.4 6,258.1 +0.6 
Mani tolhavesme wean a eh oe bcs aac ven Paine $s 753.6 812.9 S20n7 +1.7 
SaskatchWe ware. se ee eee STARE es Bea ae 913.5 950.9 937.1 il 
PRINS ee ee Ee eee Serio Chine eae es 1,274.8 doe 1,354.9 2 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon and N.W.T.).|} 1,631.2 iO 1,661.8 —2.7 


1 Preliminary. 2 Less than 0.05 p.c. 


The new $12,500,000 Chinook Shopping Centre, Calgary, Alberta, covers 40 acres and 
features a centrally heated, air-conditioned concourse. In the lower left corner is the 
eight-storey, three-sided pylon from the top of which issues a 15-foot flame of natural gas. 


Shopping by card is a merchandise innovation being tried out at various stores. The 
shelves are stocked with samples only; beneath each article are stacked key-punch cards. 
The customer takes a card to the cashier who drops it into an accounting machine, which, 
in a matter of seconds, produces three invoices giving the name of the item, its description, 
its price and the wicket number at which the customer is to collect it. By the time the 
customer has paid for his purchase and walked to the right wicket, the item has been taken 
from stock and is ready for him. Advantages are increased room to show a variety of 
articles, elimination of shop-worn goods, savings in staff, speeding up of service and an 
automatic inventory obtained by machine-sorting the cards into departments. 


Statistics for chain stores are shown in the following table; figures for 
1959 are the latest available. These stores, including all those operating four 
or more retail outlets, accounted for approximately 20 p.c. of the total retail 
business in Canada. 


Chain Store Statistics, 1953-59 


Salaries Procte on Hand arabe 
Wi Retai of nd of Year utstand- 
ge plots Sales Store — ing End 
Employees Store Warehouse] of Year 
Av. No. $’000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
HOSS Riot nie Mees 7,835 2,048 , 228 171,167 179, 704 52,096 91,538 
LOS AS ee ane neue 8,136 2,146,635 181,509 191,049 57,814 102,747 
LOS SiReRe nee he 8,274 2 3535995 199,611 205 , 833 63,120 127502 
LOSOLe ey tins ee eee 8,559 2,647,055 PPP NEKO) 232,392 oe NSS 143 ,357 
LOS Tie center Siciee eae 8,822 2,841,569 242,979 248 , 284 VORA 148 ,506 
TOS Spares ene bone OF 22 3,073, 147 262,456 265,862 Toone, 158,232 
POS ON ee Ves Cee 9,491 3,280,263 285 ,691 282,530 80,440 162 ,453 


Sales of new passenger cars reached an all-time high during 1960 with 
448,120 units sold for a total of $1,290,195,000. The financing of new passenger 
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vehicle sales by sales finance companies covered 36.6 p.c. of new car sales in 
1960, the lowest proportion to date. 


New Passenger Car Sales and Financing, 1954-60 
eee 


PiGror 
Sold Financed Total Sales 
Year Financed 
Retail Rema 4 
No. Valae No. Vatie No. Value 
$'000 $’000 
NO SAR rat wah Ys 310,546 797,554 126,099 230,900 40.6 29.0 
OSS Rete Seen 386,962 1,023,351 156,191 305 , 069 40.4 29.8 
(ORY Naeee other aneeyee 408 , 233 1,128,640 190,109 408 ,993 46.6 36.2 
TOS a tertee + Beet | 382,023 1,087,620 171,904 385 ,043 45.0 35.4 
LOSS: ce MReeen, SIO 5 (OS iL al) 7s 147, 402 335,827 39.1 30.2 
NOS OR ohh aec oe at. 425,038 1,240,961 158,022 371,392 37e2 29.9 
_ ISSUES ccs catekous cil ZARB, Iw 1,290,195 163,957 SUE. 250 36.6 29.2 
i} 
—_—————————— 


1 Preliminary. 


Consumer Credit. _ Credit has become an integral part of the distribution of 
goods and services and of the buying habits of a large percentage of Canadians. 
The extension of credit to consumers, even as the extension of credit to 
- business men, is the quickest means by which they can expand their assets. 
It is, in effect, a form of compulsory saving and an important stimulus to 
industry. 

Whether or not the securing of easy credit is an advantage to the indi- 
vidual, the fact remains that the amount of consumer debt increased more 
than 500 p.c. in the period 1946 to 1960 while retail sales, the source of most 
of this credit, increased only 180 p.c. The following figures of credit out- 
standing do not include real estate credit or other avenues of credit such as 
that given by service trades, professionals, loans between individuals, etc. 


Consumer Credit Outstanding (estimates of selected items), 1953-60 


Instalment Credit es ee 

Charge ais ota 
Date ; Finance Personal Selected 
cunts ee and Loan Total Loans! Items 

eascre Companies 

$000,000 /|$’000,000 /|$%’000,000 {$000,000 /|3$’000,000  /$’000,000 

1953—Deerstl. jo..2 339 284 520 804 489 1,632 
1954— ee CASES 2 363 322 497 819 568 1,750 
1955— Se eaten Yee mere 374 377 605 982 22 2,078 
1956— Co we odin OREN 389 409 769 tS 789 2,350 
1957— vee 5 eu etan 382 444 795 1,239 781 2,402 
1958-—Mar. ol... a 339 414 763 iL GAGE 794 25310 
June 30. 2... 348 418 797 RAS 852 2,415 
Septic02 oe 328 451 818 1,269 986 2,583 
Decsaitti 371 490 787 LTE 947 DONS) 
1959—— Matera 339 456 766 1222 1,006 DS 5o 
JumersOn 0. 332 458 824 e282 1,126 2,740 
SeptasOw eae. 347 464 851 1,315 1,191 2,853 

Deee glia. ae 391 524 844 1,368 1,178 2,937 

1960 Viatws lee 342 495 831 1,326 eles 2, 845 
Junes0:. 222. 345 506 888 1,394 1,284 6.023 


1 Exclusive of loans extended by credit unions. 
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Prices 


Wholesale Prices. During 1960, the general wholesale index increased 
moderately to a peak of 232.2 in July, its highest point since 1952, and then 
eased to 230.1 in December, only slightly above the December 1959 index 
level of 229.7. As a result, the annual average level of prices in 1960 was 
practically unchanged from that of 1959. Compared to a year earlier, the 
December 1960 indexes were lower for five of the eight principal component 
groups within the general index. The movements of the component indexes 
during the year were mixed. 


The animal products index declined during the early months of 1960 and, 
in spite of a sharp rise in early summer, averaged some 4 p.c. below the 1959 
index over the January-September period. During this period prices were 
lower in 1960 for hides and skins, unmanufactured leather, livestock, fresh 
meats, cured meats, and beef and veal carcass. In the last quarter of 1960, 
the index increased 1.5 p.c. in contrast to the sharp 4.3 p.c. drop in the same 
period of 1959, and in December stood at 255.8, which was 3.4 p.c. above 
the December 1959 index of 247.4. Higher prices for fishery products, 
livestock, cured meats and dressed fowl in 1960 were the principal causes of 
the divergent movements in the final quarters of the two years. Over the 
year, the animal pro- 
ducts index averaged 
247.6, which was 2.6 
p.c. lower than the 
1959 annual average 
of 254.3. The textile 
products index in 
1960 ran _ slightly 
higher than in 1959. 
From 228.1 in De- 
cember 1959 the in- 
dex advanced to 
231.4 in May of 1960 
and then eased down 
to 229.6 in December, 
0.6 p.c. above the 
level of a year earlier. 


Department stores 
take in almost 9 cents 
of every dollar spent 
in retail stores and in 
most of them customers 
can buy all their do- 
mestic needs, from a 
piano to a paper of 
pins. 


This handsome new 
: department store 
q was opened during 
1960 in Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. 
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In 1958 Canadians spent $2,413,581,000 to buy motor vehicles and $1,036,718,000 at 
‘garages and filling stations to maintain them. 


During the first half of 1960, the wood products index averaged slightly 
higher than in the same period of 1959, and mainly reflected higher prices 
for wood-pulp in the second quarter. From May to September the index 
dropped 2.1 p.c., from 307.6 to 301.0, with lower prices for wood-pulp and 
sharper declines for fir, cedar and hemlock. It then edged downward to 300.2 
at the close of 1960, down 1.0 p.c. from the December 1959 index of 303.4. 
The vegetable products index rose from 200.3 in December 1959 to a high of 
205.6 in April but gradually fell thereafter to 198.7 at the close of the year, 
0.8 p.c. below the index of a year earlier. Most of the decrease since April 
was attributable to lower prices for grains, livestock and poultry feeds, rubber 
and its products, and potatoes. Over the year the 1960 index averaged 
202.4, which was 1.4 p.c. higher than the 1959 average of 199.5. The non- 
ferrous metals index declined 0.5 p.c. over the year, from 175.8 in December 
1959 to 174.9 in December 1960, as price decreases among copper, lead and 
zinc and their products in the last half of 1960 outweighed earlier increases 
for the same commodities. Over the year, however, the 1960 index averaged 
177.7 or 1.8 p.c. above the 1959 average of 174.6. 

The three remaining principal group indexes—iron products, non- 
metallic minerals, and chemical products—remained fairly steady in 1960 
at practically the same levels as in 1959. 

The index of prices of Canadian farm products at terminal markets, on 
the base 1935-1939=100, rose from 215.0 in December 1959 to 219.6 in 
December 1960. The fluctuations over the year were in a narrow range, 
with the year’s high of 228.9 occurring in June. Among underlying price 
changes were the strength in livestock, particularly hogs, which commenced 
in the first quarter; the abrupt drop in August from seasonally high potato 
prices on eastern markets; and a major increase in egg prices over the year. 

The indexes of prices of building materials showed little change over the 
year 1960. The residential buildings materials price index (1935-1939 = 100) 
declined almost steadily during 1960 and at 293.7 in December 1960 was down 


This is a retail store for 
retail merchants. Here 
they may buy in small 
quantities for cash. 
The small operator 
uses this service to 
save time and to in- 
troduce new items. 


from 295.9 a year earlier. The non-residential building materials price index 
(1949 =100) moved up from 132.2 in December 1959 to a seasonal high of 
132.8 in July and declined thereafter to 132.3 in December 1960, just slightly 
above a year ago. 


Annual and Monthly General Wholesale and Special-Purpose 
Price Indexes, 1953-60 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Note.—All 1960 indexes and Canadian farm products indexes subsequent to July 1959 
are subject to revision. 


Non- 
General Raw and | Fully and | Canadian Resi- residential 
Year or Wholesale Partly Chiefly Farm dential Building 
Month Prices Manu- Manu- Prod- Building | Materials 
factured factured ucts Materials | (1949= 
100) 
NOS Sere ree me ean tes 220.7 207.0 228.8 2246 282.6 124.4 
OSA ite, ee. een ee PNW) 204.8 224.2 213-6 DU Ss 121.8 
LOS Sx ov tt ae ek eee oS 218.9 209.7 224.5 212.6 283.4 123.4 
1 DS OAR ae eee 22 nO DSS PIM | 5653 DAP? 292.9 128.0 
1 OS SS ee eee 2274 209.4 237.9 DAG. 6 292.8 130.0 
TOS Skee eee gr teeta 22128 209 .3 238.3 DENAD 290.2 129.8 
195 OTR ee ep eet 230.6 210.9 241.6 222 i 296.3 eS Tew 
LOGO Ee pean ates Ak 230.6 209.4 242.1 219.8 294.5 132.4 
1960—January...... 230.5 208.9 242.2 PPI '3) 296.1 1322 
February..... 230.0 208 .6 241.4 215.8 295.6 132.0 
Marcheeeie 229.6 208.0 241.0 ANG A 295.6 13272, 
DAS Ell iecoe rb yhiee 23S 210.9 242.2 ILD) DOSE Tl T3235) 
AVie. DEN 5) PALS) 242.3 223.8 295.4 132.4 
Wine eee 231.9 212.8 242.4 228.9 295.4 13225) 
“pw hase Ss neh D2, 212.4 242.9 DOS ll 295.0 132.8 
INU STISt A eee 230.2 208.9 DANG 216.3 293.4 132.6 
September.... 230.4 208.7 BED) A DT ke 293.1 1323 
October...) 230.3 208.4 242.2 PNG 7) 2O242 132.4 
November.... 229.7 207.3 242.0 216.5 292.9 132.1 
December.... 230.1 207.2 242.6 219.6 DO Sy} 13253 


Retail Prices. The consumer price index is Canada’s official measure of 
the percentage change through time in Canadian urban retail prices. Specifi- 
cally, the index is designed to measure changes in the cost of purchasing a 
constant “‘basket’’ of goods and services representing the purchases made by 
a broad but specific group of the Canadian urban population. The index 
reflects, therefore, the impact of price change on the cost of living represented 
by purchase of the index basket. 
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During 1960, the consumer price index rose to 128.0, 1.2 p.c. above the 
1959 level of 126.5. The increase was similar to that which occurred between 
1958 and 1959 and extended the period of upward movement of the index 
which began in mid-1956. The index reached a seasonal low in March at 
126.9 and climbed steadily after mid-summer to a peak of 129.6 in November. 
All five component groups within the index increased during the year. The 
food, clothing and household operation indexes rose less than one p.c. above 
their 1959 levels but the indexes for shelter and other commodities and services 
recorded larger increases. 


Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1952-60 


(Av. 1949 =100) 


House- Other 

Year or Month Food Shelter Clothing hold Commod- Total 

Oper- ities and 

ation Services 
LOS er ete sac ee 116.8 iWAD LACHES 11652 116.0 116.5 
OSS. sea. eas els: 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 S25 
LOS 4s Aca thee eae sare TD 2, 126.5 109.4 117.4 tye! TiGn2 
TOSS eens Fines Cas jibe at 129.4 108.0 116.4 al Srat 116.4 
POSOANs tun tie eee 113.4 132.5 108.6 LNG sil 120.9 LSet 
LOS ee oe ee 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 121.9 
AOS Saw eres teen. Roy: Wl 138.4 109.7 12 130.9 WAS A! 
(BOOS ae heten tone yee Wem 141.4 109.9 IED i 134.9 126.5 
VWOGO ee ee ee 1222 143.7 110.9 123,23 137/26 128.0 
1960—January.. 121.6 142.8 110.2 WSIS) 136.9 iD PeS 
February..... 120.8 142.9 109.8 12322 137.0 WD 
MENGE DN: 44.6 6 de 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 126.9 
ASD rile tweet, 4 120.9 143.3 110.8 NDECS Siig 2S 
May.. 12022 143.5 110.8 1S 1370 127.4 
UMee aie 120.8 143.8 110.9 123.0 ISie7 127.6 
AAU Ris ceo Sere ie 120.5 143.9 110.8 123.0 137.6 127ES 
AIeUSte.. von Wiles 7h 144.0 110.3 TRS al NBA 127.9 
September.... 123/53 144.2 110.5 12353 137.6 128.4 
Octobeme. 4... 1257.8 144.3 i 235 137.8 129.4 
November.... ASE ASY 144.5 12S: 1D Sre5 138.3 129.6 
December.... 1253 144.6 11256 1235) 138.3 129.6 


The “Candy House” (made 
of fibreglas) in Storyland 
Village, the children’s zoo 
of Edmonton, Alberta. 
The provision of enter- 
tainment is a large com- 
ponent of the service 
industries. 
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Co-operatives 


The vitality and variety of the co-operative movement in Canada has 
stirred interest in many parts of the world. The volume of business carried 
on by Canada’s 2,905 co-operative associations during the year ended July 
31, 1959 totalled $1,363,752,000, an increase of $118,329,000 over the previous 
year. 

Marketing co-operatives reported a $65,000,000 increase in the sale of 
farm products to reach $963,000,000 in 1959, a figure which represents more 
than 33 p.c. of the total value of all agricultural products marketed in Canada. 
By commodity groups the percentages handled by co-operatives were 59 p.c. 
of grains, 53 p.c. of honey, 43 p.c. of maple products, 30 p.c. of livestock, 
28 p.c. of vegetables and fruit, 27 p.c. of dairy products and 13 p.c. of poultry 
and eggs. 

Merchandise and supplies handled by co-operatives had a total sales 
volume of $333,000,000, an increase of $36,000,000. Feed, fertilizer and 
spray material led the sales with $109,000,000, followed by food products 
with $94,000,000 and petroleum products and auto accessories with 
$58,000,000. 

Business volume of fishermen’s co-operatives increased by $3,500,000 to 
reach $25,300,000. The value of fish sold was $21,000,000 and of fish supplies, 
$4,000,000. 


The number of service co-operatives increased from 801 to 846. Co- 
operatives included in this group provide a wide range of services, some of 
which are housing, rural electrification, medical insurance, transportation, 
recreation facilities, telephone service, custom grinding, seed cleaning, restau- 
rants and boarding houses. 


One of three meat packing plants of the 
Co-opérative Fédérée de Québec, a cen- 
tralized co-operative that provides market- 
ing and farm supply service to 375 affiliated 
locals with a membership of 50,000 farmers 
in the province of Quebec. It also operates a 
livestock commission sales service, a poultry 
and egg processing plant, a hatchery, sales 
services for butter, cheese, fruits, vegetables 
and seeds, four feed mills and warehouses, a 
grain elevator, farm machinery, miscellaneous 
equipment, petroleum products, and supplies 
credit and technical advisory services to 
farmers. Its total volume of business in 1959 
was $115,000,000. Co-operatives in Quebec 
market 30 p.c. of the livestock produced in 
the province; 20 p.c. of the poultry and eggs; 
30-35 p.c. of the dairy products. They pro- 
vide 30 p.c. of the grains and feed used in 
the province; 20 p.c. of the farm machinery; 
30-35 p.c. of the fertilizer and pesticides. 


This co-operative oil refinery outside Regina celebrated its 25th anniversary in 1960. 


Highlights of the year included the incorporation of the Western Co- 
operative College in Saskatchewan and its application for registration in 
Manitoba and Alberta; the moving of the Co-opérative Fédérée de Québec’s 
head office and all business facilities, with the exception of a packing house 
and a feed mill, to new headquarters in Montreal; the start of a $3,000,000 
expansion program for co-operative refineries in Saskatchewan and Manitoba; 
the opening of a poultry processing and cold storage plant near Sydney, 
N.S., a honey producers plant in Winnipeg, Man., a head office in Calgary, 
Alta., a vegetables plant in Richmond, B.C., a fertilizer factory in Ontario, 
and a new store and administration building in Prince Rupert, B.C. The 
Royal Commission on Price Spreads of Food Products recommended a federal 
act providing for the incorporation of co-operatives on an interprovincial or 
regional basis, and the Ontario Department of Agriculture announced its 
plan to establish a special branch to deal with co-operatives. 


Co-operative Associations Reporting by Provinces 
for the Crop Year ended July 31, 1959 


Volume of Business wes ¢ 
Asso- Share- ~ UME sO 
Province cia- holders or UNioreeone fecidie 
trons Cones and Service poe Other 
Purchasing Revenue 
No. No. $’000 $7000 $’000 $000 
British Columbian. as ante 135 98,870 89 ,908 2,578 | 7,874 102,691 
Ibe ba worn es ache Raia saree sans 603 271.198 203 ,009 6,971 os 211,888 
Saskatehevaninencrieessi ley: 605 486,670 329 ,493 558 179 338,073 
IMiamito barriers eae ee Sart VAAL 139R3Si 104,093 308 = 106,431 
Ontanlommrricis ities 370 239 ,345 250,449 6,300 Kies iore) 264,568 
Ouebecare reste. Pelee”, Ata, 755 152.503 188,200 5,700 3,873 198,107 
New Brunswicke. so... 0. 88 19,167 16,950 169 1,614 18,995 
INOVaNScotian isn nieces 130 29,741 21,962 133 2,678 D5e AsO 
Prince Edward Island..... 26 6,264 6,445 2 1,032 (eae 
INewiound latices. cues. 64 7 sonal 4,448 == 195 4,676 
Intepprowincial. see... 8 113,514! 81,316 25 3,883 85 ,637 
Total'1959.5 88.0... 2,905 | 1,564,514 | 1,296,273 | 22,744 25,161 | 1,363,752 
Total 19582..........| 2,883 | 1,580,089 | 1,194,911 | 13,781 21,836 | 1,245,423 
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' Associations and individuals. 2 Revised, 


A rapidly developing form of tourist accommodation is the motor hotel, which combines 
ease of parking and economical service with the comforts of a hotel. 


Canada’s Visitor Industry 


As travel between Canada and other countries expands over the decades, 
so does its importance as an “‘invisible’”’ factor affecting Canada’s international 
balance of payments. Receipts attributable to visitors from foreign countries 
have grown from $275,000,000 in 1950 to $391,000,000 in 1959 while over 
the same period expenditures by Canadians on foreign travel have advanced 
from $226,000,000 to $598,000,000. Over the last nine years, the value of 
travel services “‘imported”’ has constantly exceeded the value of travel services 
‘“‘exported”’ to such an extent that the balance of payments on travel account 
between Canada and other countries has grown from an imbalance of 
$6,000,000 in 1951 to $207,000,000 in 1959. In that year, for example, 
Canadians spent more on travel than on the leading group of commodity 
imports, namely non-farm machinery and parts, while travel receipts for the 
year were exceeded only by the value of newsprint and wheat exported. 


Some 29,900,000 visits were paid Canada by non-residents in 1959, 
while Canadians reciprocated with 28,100,000 visits to other countries. 
Of course, most of this travel took place between Canada and the United 
States and large numbers of the movements were made up of commuting and 
other local crossings. 


Expenditures by residents of the United States travelling in Canada 
during 1959 amounted to $351,100,000. Of this amount, automobile traffic 
accounted for $191,800,000, an increase of $20,000,000 over 1958, while 
non-automobile traffic contributed $159,300,000 or an increase of almost 
$22,000,000. While non-automobile entries numbered only 7,100,000 in 
comparison with 22,800,000 by automobile, expenditures and lengths of stay 
encountered in the former category are, on the average, greater than those 
found in the latter. Comparisons of certain classes of non-resident motor 
traffic in 1959 with similar categories of 1958 are impossible as a result of an 
administrative change initiated by the Department of National Revenue 
on October 1, 1959 for admitting such vehicles into Canada. Under the 
new procedure, non-resident motorists must obtain a traveller’s vehicle permit 
upon entry and surrender it at the port of exit when leaving. Exceptions 
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to the rule are persons formerly designated as commuters, summer residents 
and locals, who are usually familiar to port officials and who may apply 
for a standing permit which must be shown each time they enter or leave 
Canada. Under the old procedure, motorists intending to remain within the 
jurisdiction of the port of entry and return to the United States via the same 
port within 48 hours were allowed to enter Canada without applying for a 
traveller’s vehicle permit, but were required to deposit their vehicle’s state 
registration card with Canadian Customs officials, a system which obliged 
them to travel in Canada without proof of ownership of their vehicle. 


Motorists intending to remain in Canada on customs permits for 48 
hours or more were only slightly affected by this change in regulations, and 
expenditures by the 3,300,000 visitors included in this group reached 
$132,600,000, about 38 p.c. of total United States travel expenses in Canada 
for the year and an increase of $12,300,000 over 1958. Most of the long- 
term automobiles originated in New York, Michigan and Ohio in that order, 
with Ontario receiving 55 p.c., Quebec 16 p.c., British Columbia 13 p.c., the 
Atlantic Provinces 8 p.c., the Prairie Provinces 7 p.c. and the Yukon Territory 
1 p.c. of the total number. This division corresponds roughly to the percen- 
tage distribution by province of all United States travel expenditures in 
Canada during 1959. 


Each type of non-automobile transportation, with the exception of rail, 
-carried more Americans to Canada in 1959 than in 1958. Arrivals by rail, 
however, which numbered 619,000 (including in-transit) were in the majority 
while the smallest number (392,000) entered by bus. All categories showed 
increases over 1958, with receipts ranging from $21,000,000 for boat travellers 
to $50,700,000 for visitors arriving by plane. During the past few years 
plane travel has displayed remarkable consistency of growth. 


Canadian re-entries from the United States in 1959 reached an all-time 
high of 28,000,000, 568,200 more than in 1958, while expenditures rose accord- 
ingly to a new record level of $448,000,000 or an increase of $35,000,000. 
Re-entries by automobile were most numerous, accounting for 22,200,000 of 
the total, with expenditures amounting to $235,100,000. Part of the increase 
in automobile traffic may reflect the growth of passenger car registrations in 
Canada which in 1959 stood at 3,774,200, up 201,300 from 1958. Since 1950, 
registrations have increased from the equivalent of one car per every 7.3 
persons resident in Canada to one for every 4.5 persons in 1959. Motorists 
remaining in the United States less than 48 hours constituted approximately 
67.p.c. of the total re-entries yet only about 10 p.c. of the expenditures, 
while those staying 48 hours and over accounted for nearly 43 p.c. of the 
expenditures and only 12 p.c. of the re-entries. Longer visits coupled with 
a higher average expenditure per person per day for those in the long-term 
automobile class are the cause of this disparity. 


Expenditures of Canadians travelling to the United States by non- 
automobile transportation have shown an upward trend over the past few 
years, rising from $190,800,000 in 1957 to $197,700,000 in 1958 and 
$213,300,000 in 1959. Of the $35,000,000 increase in Canadian travel ex- 
penditures in the United States during 1959, some $16,000,000 was directly 
attributable to increased spending in the non-automobile category, particu- 
larly by plane and bus travellers. 


ee 


The new propeller-turbine Vanguard made its first scheduled run on January 31, 1961. 
This 96-passenger, 425-m.p.h. airliner is used on short to medium-range routes in Canada, 
to the United States and south to Bermuda and the islands of the Caribbean. 


: Considering all types of traffic, regardless of length of visit, the average 
expenditure per Canadian traveller to the United States advanced somewhat 
in 1959. Ona per capita basis, every Canadian spent $25.37 in the United 
States, or from 6 to 7 p.c. more than in 1958, while the population of Canada 
has, on the other hand, advanced at about one-third of this rate. 


A special survey of Canadian travel in the United States is undertaken 
each year by means of a mail questionnaire. Although data supplied by this 
particular survey pertain mainly to the long-term category of traffic, patterns 
of behaviour revealed have proven both useful and informative. For example, 
recreation appeared to be the most popular reason for journeying to the 
United States in 1959, with visiting friends or relatives second and business 
third. However, Canadians engaged in formal study in the United States 
spent the most per trip with an average of $633 per person, while equivalent 
averages for other purposes were: recreation $138; visiting friends or relatives 
$91; and shopping $74. The survey also showed that the three states re- 
ceiving more Canadian visitors than any others were New York State with 
27 p.c., Washington with 11 p.c., and Florida with 10 p.c. 


New records were set in 1959 as re-entries of Canadian residents from 
trips overseas, both direct and via the United States, numbered almost 203,000, 
while visits of overseas residents to Canada approached 67,000. Canadians 
spent an estimated $150,000,000 on travel overseas, $21,000,000 in excess of 
the amount spent in 1958, while receipts from overseas visitors remained 
unchanged at $40,000,000. As a result, the 1959 deficit in the overseas 
travel account assumed a new high of $110,000,000 or almost 53 p.c. of 
Canada’s $207,000,000 travel deficit with all countries. Transportation costs 
figure prominently in overseas travel expenses, in many cases accounting for 
over one-half of the expenditures of both Canadian and overseas residents. 
Canadian carriers received approximately 39 p.c. of the oceanic transporta- 
tion costs of Canadians travelling to and from North America directly, and 
over 50 p.c. of the total travel expenditures of visiting non-immigrants during 
1959. Air travel continued to surpass boat travel as the preferred means of 
overseas transportation, accounting for 67 p.c. of total Canadian direct re- 
entries and 57 p.c. of direct non-immigrant arrivals in 1959. No doubt 
recent improvements in service and the introduction of economy flights have 
served to influence this trend. 
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The great majority of non-immigrant visitors to Canada come from the 
United States—29,880,826 in 1959. Other visitors totalled 41,616, of whom 
55.4 p.c. came from the United Kingdom, 10.2 p.c. from other Commonwealth 
countries, 29.0 p.c. from other European countries and the remainder— 
5.4 p.c.—from other parts of the world. 


It is expected that the flow of overseas visitors to Canada will increase 
in the near future as constant improvements are effected in the economies of 
many foreign nations and travel restrictions are gradually relaxed. In 
addition, rising personal incomes plus added time for leisure present more 
people with a greater opportunity to travel outside their own country. One 
rewarding by-product of the travel “industry”, quite apart from economic 
effects, is the invaluable contribution made towards the furtherance of under- 
standing and goodwill at the international level. 


The balance of payments on travel account between Canada and other 
countries for 1954 to 1959 were, in millions of dollars:-— 


eee eee — eee 
Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Credit rea ey ae eas haa 283 303 309 E25 309 351 

IDEDItSt irra Se hae slate eer. 320 363- 391 403 413 448 

IN GU ee te eee Poe a? © —37 —60 — $2 —78 —104 —97 
Account with Overseas Countries— 

GreditsMemner ye chet Saks See 22 25 28 38 40 40 

DEDItS er ies ti eenr pit et bar tea oe 69 86 107 122 129 150 

ING CR rane coer eee Fee 1 eee Ck —47 —61 —79 —84 —89 —110 
Account with All Countries— 

Credits we Mae ke reek a tee, 305 328 S37 363 349 391 

IDE DICSHEe et eee teen tert tne 389 449 498 525 542 598 

ISR G eke Seas PURI 20 es em ed Md —84 —121 —161 —162 —193 —207 


An innovation in dining-car service on the North American continent was the dinette car for 
casual meals at moderate prices introduced on trains in 1960. 
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Foreign Trade 


In 1960 the total value of Canada’s trade with other countries reached 
a new peak. According to preliminary returns, total exports rose approxi- 
mately 5 p.c. over 1959 figures while imports remained at about the same 
high level as in the preceding year. This situation developed unevenly 
throughout the year, exports climbing irregularly but with lesser impetus 
at the close and imports tending to decrease in the latter half. Final figures, 
available for the first nine months of 1960, showed an increase in total trade 
of 3.8 p.c. over the January-September period of 1959 and a rise of 8.1 p.c. 
in domestic exports’ while imports fell fractionally. The import balance 
was reduced to a quarter of that for the same period of 1959 and was the 
lowest for several years. 


Exports, Imports and Total Trade of Canada, 1955-60 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Exports — oo 
Period ae Imports eta a alice 
Domestic Boneh Total Trade of Trade 
Calendar Year 

DOS Si GAG Bexar eens 4,258.3 69F4 4s S27 7S al 4 OvS 8,895.5 —240.0 
TOS Om ore aero rere 4,760.4 1353 |PAS8S3n 65, O47 500) LOnSSOnd —713.2 
TOS teens Sani inare tacks 4,788.9 0525 |(r4 8841 en 85.473..3 10-355 —589 .2 
TOSS eee tearatcre ee 4,791.4 MODES) i AROS NS sOseS 9,944.8 —156.1 
19596r sh cae oe 57 O2 17 118.6 | 5,140.3 | 5,508.9 | 10,649.2 —368.6 
1960!... 5,266.4 123290) 5.395230) 9495, Se LORsOuea —100.5 

January—September 
5G fh ne 3,608.8 84.3 | 3,693.1 | 4,107.8 | 7,800.9] —414.7 
BETO} 0 Pies PRIN PN nth Ger yc 3,899.6 O558) 134995. 4 ee O15 8,097.0 —106.1 


Note: Figures revised to exclude settlers’ effects, tourist purchases, private donations and 
other special non-commercial transactions. 1 Preliminary. 


International Background 


Due to Canada’s high rank amongst leading countries engaged in world 
trade, this nation is vitally concerned with economic developments in the 
international field. In recent years, world trade advanced sharply in 1955 
and 1956 and continued to gain, but at a slower rate, in early 1957. Condi- 
tions were less favourable in the latter part of that year and in 1958 there 
was a considerable decrease in the value of world commerce. During 1959 
and extending into the first part of 1960, international trade and economic 
activity increased amongst the more industrialized nations, particularly in 
the Western European countries, the United States, Canada and Japan. 
Less advance was noticeable among the under-developed countries, especially 
in those areas affected by social and political unrest in parts of Latin America, 
Africa and Asia. 


By the latter part of 1960, although world trade remained at a high 
level, the rate of growth began to moderate. Commodity prices, especially 
of coffee, cocoa, sugar, base metals, wool and rubber, showed a downward 
trend during the last half of the year. The primary producing countries 
were thus faced with a considerable decline in the purchasing power of their 
exports in terms of necessary imports. Among the industrial countries 
there was also some slackening in the rate of expansion. 


The twin cities of Fort William and Port Arthur, on the north shore of Lake Superior, are 
Canada’s most westerly Great Lakes ports, 1,500 miles from tide-water but now made 


seaports by the St. Lawrence Seaway. Here grain, iron, pulp and paper are loaded for 
export. 


In the United States, though exports rose considerably, there was 
increasing evidence by the fourth quarter of a gentle but broad decline in the 
economy and in the United Kingdom there was a slowdown in production and 
exports. Western Europe continued to enlarge its trade and manufacturing 
capacity although at a somewhat less rapid pace. Imports and industrial 
output in Japan rose throughout 1960 and exports increased over 1959 totals 
but the rate of advance was reduced towards the close of the year. 


To counteract this levelling off in international activity, several of the 
principal trading countries, Canada included, have undertaken more inten- 
sive steps to promote export trade. In recent years, ample production 
facilities throughout the main industrial nations, many stemming from new 
or re-designed plants, coupled with a growing labour force, have ushered in 
a global era of sharper competition. This has replaced the situation, obtaining 
since the end of the war and until about the middle fifties, when international 
demand for many commodities exceeded the supply. Actual shortages 
existed in numerous lines and world productive capacity was insufficient. 


There were further developments among the regional blocs of trading 
nations that have appeared in recent years. ‘The first of these groups, the 
European Economic Community (EEC) or Common Market, set up by the 
Treaty of Rome, came into existence on January 1, 1958 and is composed 
of France, West Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg. 
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These countries have made the third 10 p.c. reductionin their tariffs against each 
other, except for some rates on agricultural products, and have abolished most 
import licences and quotas between members. The economic advantages of a 
community of 165,000,000 people are becoming increasingly apparent and in- 
dustrial production within the six countries climbed 12 p.c. in 1960. 

After attempts failed to bring the majority of countries in Europe into 
a general European free trade area, the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA), composed of the United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Austria, Switzerland and Portugal, was brought into being by the Stockholm 
Convention of November 20, 1959. This group of nations represents a market 
of 90,000,000 persons. The participating countries have already reduced 
duties by 20 p.c. between members as from July 1, 1960 and hope within ten 
years to establish a free trade area amongst themselves. Each nation will 
fix its own tariff against the world. 

The implications on world trade of these two powerful groups are mani- 
fold and efforts on a broad front are being made to prevent Western Europe 
from splitting into rival and competitive blocs. An important step was the 
formation of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), set up in Paris on December 14, 1960. By including Canada and 
the United States, this new organization of 20 countries will take the place 
of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC) founded 
in 1948, which was composed of 18 European nations and whose task of bring- 
ing postwar economic recovery to Western Europe has largely been accomp- 
lished. The main objectives of the OECD will be to encourage economic 
and financial growth within member countries, to contribute to the sound 
expansion of the under-developed countries and to work for an increase in 
world trade on a multilateral and non-discriminatory basis. Membership 
by Canada and the United States underlines the interdependence of the 
economies of the Atlantic countries. 

In Latin America, two trade groups are in the formative stage. The 
Latin American Free Trade Area (LAFTA) set up by a convention, initialled 
in Montevideo on February 18, 1960 but which awaits ratification by the 
respective governments, seeks to bring Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay into a free trade association. Later Colombia 
and Ecuador indicated their wish to join the group. The intention of the 
association is to remove all tariffs and trade barriers between members 
within 12 years and thus to increase their productivity and prosperity. A 
treaty signed in Managua on December 10, 1960 between El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua created a Central American Common 
Market. Arrangements were made for future participation by Costa Rica. 
The treaty provides for the abolition of duties on products shipped within 
the integrated area and the eventual establishment of a common tariff for 
the rest of the world. 

During 1960, progress was continued toward the liberalization of inter- 
national trade and payments arrangements. The free world trading nations, 
associated in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) took 
further steps towards the reduction of duties and the removal of import 
restrictions, in keeping with improvements in their financial and economic 
conditions. The principles of a common tariff applicable to all nations 
whose goods enter the European. Common Market have been largely agreed 
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to by EEC members and negotiations are being conducted towards its imple- 
mentation with those countries adhering to the GATT. 

In the international financial field, the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Finance Corporation were joined in 
the autumn of 1960 by the International Development Association. This 
world organization will help finance economic expansion in the under-developed 
nations by lending money on easier terms than the World Bank. 

The general balance of payments position among the principal trading 
nations has been recently characterized by continuing deficits in the inter- 
national payments balance of the United States and large surpluses in those 
of a number of European countries. Short term investment money moved 
to Europe in significant quantities since interest rates there were higher. 
There was a considerable loss of United States gold reserves. The price of 
gold rose sharply in October but levelled off by the end of 1960. Foreign hold- 
ings of dollars continued to increase in 1960. 

According to figures published by the International Monetary Fund, 
world trade in 1959 increased about 6 p.c. over 1958 figures but did not quite 
reach the record level of 1957. In absolute terms, Canada was ranked fourth 
following the United States, the United Kingdom and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. In exports per capita, Venezuela ranked the highest, followed 
by New Zealand and Belgium and Luxembourg, with Canada in fourth place. 
-Norway lead in imports per capita, Switzerland and Belgium and Luxembourg 
followed and Canada was fourth. However, in total trade per capita, Canada 
was third, being only surpassed by Belgium and Luxembourg and Switzerland. 


Leading Countries in World Trade, 1958 and 1959 


Exports, f.o.b. Imports, c.i.f. Total Trade 
Country! =: = Ba 
1O5 S| 1959 1958 | 1959 1958 | 1959 
Value of Trade (Millions of U.S. Dollars) 
WinitedeStatesmeren we iae e: 17,8622| 17,5762 13,986 |) 16,548 31,848 }] 34,124 
Winttedeicine dome set enter 9,395 9,692 10,583 Ii 7S) 19,978 | 20,867 
Germany, Federal Republic of.| 8,807 9 , 804 7,361 8,480 16,168 | 18,284 
Canadacen re mee ee 5,440 5,052 5,790 6,244 11,230 | 11,896 
Kranceaitbrsaes wore oes Syl SOLS 5,604 5,088 10,726 | 10,703 
INetherlamdsianpesmecca. ces, Sees 3,607 3,625 3,940 6,843 Uf 5ST 
HP ADAlineh atatiees cee een ka 2,877 SrA ow 3,033 3,600 5,910 i Osi 
Belgium and Luxembourg..... 3,046 3,295 | 3,129 3,442 6,175 6n/3a 
tally Serene nee ee tt 25530 2,895 3,169 3,341 5,705 6,236 
Swed Glaeser ea Gials eaten ae ae 2,088 2,206 2,366 2,405 4,454 4,611 
Viol! cic dessa temer Petri aa oe 96,068 | 101,660 | 100,727 106,890 |} 196,795 |208,550 
Trade per Capita (U.S. Dollars) 

Belgium and Luxenbourg..... B25 349 334 365 659 714 
asap aeny aera Dea y tae e sed SABA 297 321 329 367 626 688 
Canada weet re eee arn 319 324 340 358 659 682 
Netherlands sees tetera 288 318 324 347 612 665 
Denmariceeeg ete. sete te ors 279 307 297 352 576 659 
Trinidad and Tobago!........ 292 318 304 319 596 637 
INiewrZealatnd ass errr) cera ol. 306 352 348 278 654 630 
SVE COTE Ae Ree ee ih les om 282 296 319 323 601 619 
MeneZuclane sean Se toa cace sk 367 364 DSS 242 620 | 606 
IN ORWaNte Re ease eee Ce eee otek 211 228 Sl 372 582 600 


x ies r d total trade and total trade per capita in 1959. 2? Includes military 
aid eee tena Saeed 3 Exclusive of China, U.S.S.R., and eastern European 
countries not currently reporting trade but including countries not listed above. 4 In Canadian 
trade statistics included with West Indies Federation. Sources: International Monetary 
Fund, International Financial Statistics, September 1960; and United Nations Statistical 
Office, Population and Vital Statistics Report, Series A, Vol. XII, Nos. 2 and 3. 
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Canadian Trade Trends 


Sharp gains in overseas exports with imports remaining at a high level 
were the main features of Canadian foreign trade during the first nine months 
of 1960. Shipments both to the United Kingdom and to other Commonwealth 
countries rose over 20 p.c. and to Western Europe by 30 p.c. Domestic 
exports to all other main trading areas also increased, with the exception of 
fractional declines in those to the United States and South America. 


The principal components of Canadian export trade are drawn from the 
forests, farms and mines of the nation. Shipments of wood, wood products 
and paper, agricultural and vegetable products and non-ferrous metals and 
products together account for more than two-thirds of total exports. News- 
print, wheat, lumber, woodpulp, uranium, aluminum, nickel, copper, iron 
ore and asbestos are the leading commodities. The majority of these showed 
gains during the first nine months of 1960. Newsprint continued to occupy 
first place and shipments were 5.9 p.c. above those for January-September 
1959, Lumber sales rose 7.4 p.c. and woodpulp exports advanced by 4.3 p.c. 
Although world trade in wheat increased, Canadian exports were 11.3 p.c. 
less in the first nine months of 1960 than in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Barley and wheat flour shipments declined considerably. 


Amongst non-ferrous metals, shipments of uranium ores and concentrates, 
due to decreased deliveries to the United States, were 11.8 p.c. less in January- 
September 1960 but nickel, aluminum, copper and zinc exports were all 
above 1959 totals for the same nine-month period. In other principal com- 
modities, crude petroleum, rolling-mill products and non-farm machinery ad- 
vanced substantially. Iron ore, asbestos and fertilizer exports also rose 
appreciably. Shipments of farm implements and machinery, however, de- 
clined considerably. The average export price level moved up fractionally 
each quarter in 1960 so that the physical volume of exports in the nine months 
expanded slightly less than their value. 


The United States is the principal export market for Canadian forestry 
products and these account for over 40 p.c. of total shipments to that country. 
Increased amounts of newsprint and woodpulp were sent to the United States 
during the first nine months of 1960 but shipments of lumber and timber 
were somewhat less than in the same period of the preceding year. There 
was a decline of 11 p.c. in the exports of uranium ores and concentrates due 
to deferral of deliveries arising from the non-renewal of contracts. In order 
of value, iron ore shipments rose, fish and fish products were fractionally 
less while crude petroleum exports advanced by more than a quarter. Nickel 
shipments were a fifth less while copper sales were two-thirds greater and 
exports of farm implements to the United States declined nearly a quarter. 
The movement amongst other main commodities was irregular, exports 
tending to decrease in many lines towards the latter part of the year. 


During the January-September period of 1960, exports to the United 
Kingdom reached a postwar record for the first nine months of any year and 
were more than a fifth above shipments for the same period last year. The 
United Kingdom made larger purchases from Canada of non-ferrous metals, 
wood and paper products and iron and its products than in the first nine months 
of the preceding year. In non-ferrous metals, copper exports were greater by 
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a half, nickel shipments gained by three 
quarters and aluminum rose consider- 
ably. Lumber and timber shipments 
doubled, newsprint went up by a quarter 
and woodpulp nearly a third over 1959 
totals for nine months and there were 
significant advances for pigs and ingots, 
rolling-mill products and certain chemi- 
cals. However, deliveries of wheat, which 
accounted for approximately 15 p.c. of 
Canadian exports to the United King- 
dom, wheat flour, fish products and bar- 
ley declined. 


Gains showed in exports to other 
countries of the Commonwealth during 
the period of January-September 1960, 
as compared to the same period in the 
preceding year. Shipments to Hong 
Kong were more than two and a half 
times as great while those to Australia A prize-winning pig, one of a number 
and New Zealand nearly doubled. Wheat _imported by Swedish breeders, exchanges 
Wine We Pale siane Leeland appraising stares with airport officials while 

, ’ waiting for his flight. 
and the Union of South Africa declined 
considerably, bringing the totals of Cana- 
dian exports to those countries below the 1959 levels. Increased shipments 
of lumber and timber, woodpulp, newsprint, engines, aluminum and copper 
and products contributed appreciably to the overall gain in trade with 
Commonwealth countries. 


Exports to Western Europe increased substantially, the total for the 
first nine months of 1960 being nearly a third greater than for the same 
period of the preceding year. In particular, trade advanced with France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Norway, Belgium and Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Italy and Sweden. Shipments of non-ferrous metals were much 
increased, reflecting the strength of industrial activity in those countries. 
Exports of aluminum and products advanced to Belgium, Sweden and 
France and more than doubled to Germany, Italy and Spain. Copper ship- 
ments were higher to Germany, France, Norway, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland, while nickel sales increased to Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Norway and Sweden. Asbestos shipments were up to Belgium, Germany and 
France while somewhat less to the Netherlands. Sales of many other semi- 
fabricated commodities also advanced. 

Canadian trade to the Far East increased by more than 30 p.c., Japan 
being the principal destination. Larger sales of wheat, seeds, iron ore, non- 
farm machinery, aluminum and products, copper and asbestos contributed 
to Japan holding her current place as Canada’s third largest customer. Sales 
to Middle East countries advanced by a fifth in the first nine months of 1960. 
Exports to Central and South America remained at almost the same level 
as in the corresponding period of 1959, the first showing a slight rise and the 


second a small decrease. 
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Principal Domestic Exports, 1957-60 


i 


Calendar Year January-September 
Commodity! 
1957 1958 1959 1959 1960 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 

INeWSDEINt spa eles panies tere iter tee 715,490 | 690, 209-17 722,271 | 5225657 | 553,329 
9,98 Glee MSN RAR es eon crests Hecbemtmoe rin. 0. theo oeGag 380,415 | 446,078 | 441,830 | 322,173 | 285,819 
umber and timber,.............-'-«-| 282,090 | 293),000 323,717 | 246,405 | 264,604 
Uranium ores and concentrates......... 127,934 | 276,506 | 311,904 | 230,623 | 203,433 
WV COC pull pissratereteta ucnstenee heise es ores sitereronenee 292,406 | 285,449 | 311,253 | 232,317 | 242,338 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated| 229,386 | 222,442 230,683 | 160,454 | 195,695 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated....} 248,253 D190 SSOANU2207 S57 MOO 2 4a mL On 3S 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated... 147, 247°4 135,021 5) 158,827 | 100,341¢b 103,837 
TEOMLOLC es ceed te eee beleiere ee kent: 15252389 107-6747 | 157,814" | 11059097 |-127,920 
Asbestos, unmanufactured............. 107 ,058 90,745 | 110,431 78,011 83,185 

Farm implements and machinery 
(except tractors) and parts.......... 67 ,339 93,829 | 110,205 89 ,874 69 , 229 
AWVA THIGH Aiea A neh a Gi cid corp omnia 0 alo © 66 ,994 70,276 78,262 52,820 S052 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined....| 140,975 73,044 74,541 55,566 70,612 
Fish, fresh and frozen..............-.-| 63,186 70,898 66,523 49 ,823 50,812 
1ByEB a Cen gece aio Olona Dirac o mace Groro iars 6 ie OW! 52 78,118 66,310 48 ,366 41,861 
Wheat TOUT ostscere ected ec eee ee cana 61,175 69 ,398 64,903 47,925 44,745 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated...... 64,921 55,385 55,097 41,003 44,606 
Rolling-mill products (steel)........... 33 ,043 Slroso 53,509 21,634 50,371 
Rertilizerss chemicalen ss eee eerie 48 ,958 46,476 48,792 35,073 38,947 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts....... Sid 46,881 48 ,403 33,305 49 , 883 


aT 


1Commodities ranked by value of exports in 1959. 


Imports, which had declined somewhat in 1957 and more sharply in 
1958, increased considerably in 1959. This rising trend continued into the 
early part of 1960 but slowed in the second quarter and was reversed in the 
third quarter. The total of imports into Canada for January-September 1960 
was fractionally less than that for the same period of 1959. Since the average 
level of import prices rose slightly, the physical volume of imports declined 
somewhat more than their value. 

For many years iron and its products have accounted for over a third 
of total imports and non-farm machinery and parts have topped the list of 
principal commodities. Automobile parts, crude and partly refined petroleum, 
electrical apparatus, passenger cars, tractors and parts, engines and boilers, 
rolling-mill products (steel) and farm implements and machinery have followed, 
the order of importance shifting slightly. Import figures of leading commod- 
ities for the first nine months of 1960, as compared to totals for January- 
September 1959, indicate an almost equal division between increases and 
declines. Amongst others, passenger automobiles, aircraft, cotton fabrics and 
apparel showed considerable gains, due mainly to fair-sized arrivals in the 
beginning of the year. Tractors and parts, sugar, pipes and tubing and rubber 
went down. 


Approximately two thirds of all merchandise brought into Canada comes 
from the United States. Iron and products is the principal group, accounting 
for about 45 p.c. of imports from that country, and machinery is the leading 
commodity. In addition, automobile parts, farm implements and machinery, 
electrical apparatus, engines and boilers, rolling-mill products and airplanes 
are imported in large amounts. The United States supplies important quan- 
tities of coal and petroleum products. There are substantial imports of cotton 
products, books and paper products, plastics and rubber, also of fruits and 


Coffee beans being 
dried and turned in 
the sun in Costa Rica. 
Canada imports more 
than $50,000,000 
worth of coffee a year. 


vegetables. For the first nine months of 1960 the import trend among leading 
commodities from the United States was uneven, declines being slightly more 
numerous than advances. 


The United Kingdom supplies about one tenth of Canada’s imports and 
‘iron and its products account for more than 40 p.c. of the total. Automobiles, 
machinery, engines and boilers, rolling-mill products, farm implements and 
pipes and tubes all form part of this important group. In the period January- 
September 1960, imports of automobiles, the leading commodity, increased 
by more than a third over the same nine months of the preceding year. Wool 
products were next and showed a similar gain. Most iron products increased 
but imports of electrical apparatus fell considerably. Although there were 
more gains than losses, the trend became downward at the close of the period. 


Imports from other Commonwealth countries advanced during 1960. 
The West Indies Federation supplied more than 20 p.c. of this merchandise 
and Australia, Malaya and Singapore and India over 10 p.c. each. During 
the first nine months of 1960, compared to the same period of 1959, there was 
a considerable increase in imports of bauxite from Jamaica and sugar from 
Fiji. Cocoa from Nigeria and Ghana, coffee from British East Africa and tea 
from Ceylon all showed gains. Wool shipments from Australia and New 
Zealand increased. Sugar shipments from Mauritius, Australia, Jamaica and 
British Guiana were less. 


Imports from Western Europe are mainly finished products of consider- 
able value. Automobiles, rolling-mill products, electrical apparatus and 
machinery are amongst the leading commodities. Over the first nine months 
of 1960, imports of machinery from Germany, Italy, Sweden and France and 
electrical apparatus from the Netherlands advanced, while rolling-mill prod- 
ucts from Belgium and Germany, cars from France and electrical apparatus 
from Germany and Switzerland all declined considerably. 

Over three quarters of imports from South America are made up of 
petroleum and products from Venezuela. There are large shipments of 
bananas from Ecuador and of coffee from Brazil and Colombia. Central 
America sends bananas, coffee and cotton to Canada but total shipments for 
the first nine months of 1960 declined by a third. Middle East shipments 
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were less with the exception of petroleum from Iran. Japan increased deliv- 
eries to Canada in a wide range of commodities. Imports of rolling-mill 
products and electrical apparatus advanced considerably but shipments of 
machinery declined. 


Principal Imports, 1957-60 


i 


Calendar Year January-September 
Commodity! 
1957 1958 1959 1959 1960 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 

Machinery (non-farm) and parts.......| 631,599 | 532,916 | 585,235 || 441 ,525 | 448,101 
Automobile parts (except engines)...... 260,075 | 240,526 | 288,596 || 224,849 | 223,495 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined. ...| 305,557 | 278,540 | 277,495 QOS Lon eal ah OZ 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p.............{ 249,328 | 240,112 | 269,402 200,512 | 195,904 
Automobiles, passenger...........-.-. 106,596 | 141,543 | 199,601 || 145,905 | 160,511 
Tractors.and parts. + -oencntn seen low, OnSe | tlin290 172,069 || 138,444 | 103,702 
Engines and boilers.................--| 138,451 134,603 | 135,002 || 101,941 | 103,074 
Rolling-mill products (steel)........... 221,257 | 147,049 | 131,263 || 100,601 | 104,780 

Farm implements and machinery 
(except tractors) and parts.........- RAS 2 STHOOMs Ole io2 85,597 SZ 
(NIN eich: «aan ware. No ope cs ac eee 76,204 64,886 77,903 46,773 44,932 
Aircraft and parts (except engines).....] 93,691 94 , 836 76,745 62,657 70,116 
@ottonifabrics. 9. cassian hee eae eae ee 65,049 66,168 70,058 51,639 56,817 
Paperboard, paper and products........ 62,027 65,478 68,051 50,408 519526 
Goals bituminous -s2e25 <2 eee 903692 67,067 OSea 15 47,950 46,788 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles..... 47,034 48 ,903 61,830 46,952 51,369 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms....... 49 ,737 54,891 61,024 45,492 47 ,606 
Sugar, unrefitied... 02. -We ae hein neh CO pOee 58,578 56,605 43 ,818 35,309 
Pipes, tubes and fittings.../............ 14 a2 88,371 55,305 43,444 38,489 
Parcelsvofasmallivaliiee pisces eeuenee 51,982 53,583 54,514 40,015 39,764 
Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated..... 39,101 30,779 52,063 37,873 33,418 


1 Commodities ranked by value of imports in 1959. 


Leading Trade Partners. Over 60 p.c. of Canada’s international trade 
results from the exchange of goods with the United States. In 1960 approxi- 
mately 56 p.c. of Canadian exports were shipped to that country and around 
67 p.c. of imports were provided by the United States. The proportion of 
shipments to overseas destinations increased, particularly to the United 
Kingdom and Western European nations while the share of Canadian goods 
taken by the United States declined. The United Kingdom was the destina- 
tion of some 17 p.c. of exports and supplied almost 11 p.c. of imports. Other 
Commonwealth countries purchased over 6 p.c. of Canada’s shipments and 
supplied roughly 5 p.c. of arriving merchandise. Western European countries 
took around 11 p.c., Asian lands approximately 4 p.c. and Latin American 
countries about 3.8 p.c. of exports while those areas supplied approximately 
6.5 p.c., 2 p.c. and 6 p.c. respectively, of commodities brought into this country. 

Following the United States and the United Kingdom, Japan and the 
Federal Republic of Germany were the third and fourth most important 
markets for Canadian goods both in 1959 and for January-September 1960. 
Next in line, and each purchasing Canadian goods in excess of $50,000,000 
in 1959, were Norway, Belgium and Luxembourg, Australia, the Netherlands, 
India and the Union of South Africa. During the first nine months of 1960, 
however, this order shifted and Australia became the fifth leading market for 
Canadian goods, followed by Norway, France, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands and the Union of South Africa. 

In imports, after the United States and the United Kingdom, the chief 
sources were Venezuela, Federal Republic of Germany and Japan in both 
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1959 and in the first nine months of 1960. Sizeable amounts of goods were 
obtained from France, the West Indies Federation, the Netherlands Antilles 
Belgium and Luxembourg, Australia, Italy, the Netherlands, India Some 
Arabia, Malaya and Singapore and Mexico. ; 


Domestic Exports to Leading Countries, 1957-60! 
—eeeeeeeeeSeeeeSFSsSsees 


renee Calendar Year i January-September 
1957 1958 1959 1950 1960 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 

United States...................|2,846,646 |2,8¢8,067 13,083,151 |2 230 5 
United Kingdom................ 720,898 | 771,576 | '785'802 eas Figtaice 
Anat ee ae a Saisie 139,082 | 104,853 | 139,724 | 100,641 | 120'451 
Germany, Federal Republic of....| | 151,508 | 201/134 | 120/345 90,638 | 112/866 
Norwayeeroer en eee all. ig 55.491 55,849 | 62.308 46,024 54,057 
Belgium and Luxembourg........ 60,193 69 ,531 SOR 40,016 47.013 
PaO eheaia te... ch. 48.662 52,562 53,929 38,738 72.464 
Ney Het a doat em pa la tc a4 69.553 74,721 53,849 36,734 43,412 
Indi dee inc. ven Dae 28.902 78,994 53,654 37.165 26.871 
Union of South Africa........... 48,322 49.959 51,242 42,359 40,224 
Venezielam ne linn a 8 + 39.661 43,480 45.833 33,665 26,036 
Rrancee aeons i' Bete 57,031 44,688 43.157 26.015 53,341 
West Indies Federation.......... 39,935 35 ,543 39,714 Dk DOG 27,903 
Teal eee ee es Rs 62,685 29,718 30747 20,581 34,580 
Mic icom nn eat MORO yy Rt tee ser, 1 542477 31,429 27.633 20,932 24,365 
Crit et ander re, | 24804 29,243 | 25.728 19,692 19,994 
Colombia er were § et: ool! nd 887 135813026 17-668 132047 12,476 
Peet litay Wklac ft Solan, 11,308 15,311 eefe ek 13,368 5,931 
Pole ee rt 16. 639 560 15,631 13,847 15,457 
Wabaeree ee eee ord 46" 846 17,549 15,222 11,261 7,502 


! Figures revised to exclude settlers’ effects, tourist purchases, private donations and other 
special and non-commercial transactions. 


2 Countries ranked by value of exports in 1959. 


Imports from Leading Countries, 1957-60! 


Calendar Year January-September 
Country? - 
1957 1958 1959 1959 1960 
$000 $'000 $000 | $'000 $000 

Winitedistatesseeenen eet eee OSS 7 SOF 13), 4605147 13,709,065 112789" S05: 12 9780).459 
Wnitedskeinedormeca. pues cee 507,319 518,505 588 ,573 434,089 442 ,169 
Memezilelangts ata ns mel ae ae: 248 , 069 209 ,538 204 , 582 152,080 148,011 
Germany, Federal Republic of.... 92,527 102 ,644 123,905 89,695 92,195 
ENO ose ee URE Cee Qe 61,396 70,091 102 ,669 76,107 83,645 
Sardivata placme rn. wee ae we S40315 68,021 70,725 SPARS D 27,459 
Hina TCO cae ele ites aeEo a Semele 2 34,987 40,007 56,940 42,977 36,981 
West Indies Federation.......... 56,281 40,794 50,441 40,413 41,690 
Netherlands Antilles............. 39,259 39,453 47,120 27 ,863 20,360 
Belgium and Luxembourg........ 43,681 35,759 44,786 31,087 SO). 22S 
VANITIES RZ ULES co setitegeee cs ae in RS SD Bim LOS) 41,080 Sib Akane 21,858 
ital VAN aa eh Le haere gut. Ay 32,536 32,150 37,656 26,114 29,197 
INF@XIC OMe tne Pae sas gue ik a Ok 20,987 31,888 34,201 Des) PBS) 16,327 
IACI aad Sisal rR Seta en ee 29,185 27,655 29 ,221 DAC USD, 21,065 
INfebhetlaind's me tent aces cigs crs ork es ks 21,690 26,905 29 ,154 20,746 22,647 
Malaya and Singapore........... Dimas 19 , 863 28,644 18,912 21,091 
iB eWAl Le 4 Oo tee oh Oe RR Orr 35,276 Di At) 28,479 20,231 18,068 
Switzevlanceaveee tee tone ets 24,053 26,491 24,514 17,820 17,067 
Swede nearest: see. ce ee eda, 153,339 13,939 18,077 13 ,028 14,908 
BritishaGuianaeee peace as ane 20,988 20,627 18,033 14,005 12,082 


Se 


1 Figures revised to exclude settlers’ effects, tourist purchases, private donations and other 
special and non-commercial transactions. 

2 Countries ranked by value of imports in 1959. 

3 Prior to January 1, 1960 totals for Bahrain and Kuwait were included with Saudi Arabia. 
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Canadian Balance of International Payments. The flows of commo- 
dities into and out of Canada by train, truck, ship, aircraft and even pipeline, 
great as they are, account for only about half of Canada’s international trans- 
actions. There are substantial receipts by Canada arising from the provision 
of services to non-residents, including the income on Canadian capital invested 
abroad, and there are even greater payments by Canada for similar services 
provided by non-residents. In addition to the international exchange of goods 
and services, there is a vast amount of investment, borrowing, and lending, 
between Canada and other countries. 

Statements of the balance of payments reflect all these transactions. The 
current account shows exchanges of goods and services, the flow of real 
resources, and the capital account shows the transactions changing Canada’s 
external assets and liabilities, the flow of financial resources. 

Outstanding among the features of Canada’s balance of payments in 
recent years are both the deficits which have arisen from the excess of pur- 
chases of goods and services over sales of goods and services, and the capital 
inflows for private investment in industry which have been heavily supple- 
mented at times by borrowing by provinces and municipalities. The capital 
inflows have been associated with growth and development and have, in turn, 
contributed to the current deficits by augmenting demands for imported 
goods and services. There have been deficits with one exception each year 
since 1950, and they have exceeded $1,000,000,000 in each of the last five 
years. The periods of greatest relative imbalance occurred in the latter 
part of 1956 and in the first half of 1957, a period of intense economic activity. 
Over subsequent years the deficit has varied considerably in size but has con- 
tinued to be far larger than earlier. 

The changes in the current account deficit have reflected mainly vari- 
ations in demands for goods, for the balance arising from merchandise trade 
has fluctuated sharply with varying conditions at home and abroad. But 
most of the current account deficit arises from the non-merchandise trans- 
actions, the deficits from which have been persistent and growing. In both 
1959 and 1960 non-merchandise transactions gave rise to a deficit of more 
than $1,000,000,000. 

Many factors have contributed to the growth of this highly significant 
element in Canada’s international transactions. To no small extent an 
expansion in the volume and range of expenditures on services is a concomi- 
tant of high incomes and standards in the contemporary world. Rising 


A Canadian tea-taster at work. 
Canada depends on imports for 
many of her staple foods such as 
coffee, sugar, tea, rice and spices. 


In tyOU, TWO great ships—— 
one to sail the seas and 
one to fly through the air 
—were manufactured for 
export. The Canadair 
Forty Four is the first swing- 
fail cargo airplane ever 
built, It can be loaded 
mechanically in one-fifth 
of the normal time needed 
for conventional piece 
oading. The replica of 
the Bounty was made in 
Nova Scotia for an Ameri- 
can film company. 


personal incomes in Canada 
have opened widening oppor- 
tunities for spending on non- 
resident services including tra- 
vel. The changing population 
has led to rising remittances 
by those having family origins 
outside of Canada. Joint de- 
fence undertakings and contri- 
butions to under-developed 
areas have added to Canadian 
expenditures abroad. To the 
increasing non-merchandise 
transactions accompanying 
growing incomes in Canada 
and changing international res- 
ponsibilities of the Canadian 
nation must be added the 
transactions which spring from 
the spreading network of inter- 
national investments and from 
Canada’s rising balance of 
international indebtedness. 


The largest element in the deficit from non-merchandise transactions 
has been interest and dividend payments, reflecting part of the cost of financ- 
ing the accumulated deficits of earlier years. Together with miscellaneous 
investment income, these transactions have recently resulted in net payments 
by Canada of $500,000,000 annually. Some of the effects of the massive 
imports of non-resident capital have yet to be fully felt. Large parts of the 
income accruing to non-residents have been retained for investment in Canada, 
while many of the new developments have not yet matured to the point 
where income remittances may be expected. Growing international financial 
relationships have also been reflected in increasing payments by branch and 
subsidiary companies for administrative and other services supplied from 
abroad. Payments of this kind have been rising and are now well over 
$100,000,000 annually. 


The financing of recent large external deficits has been accomplished on 
the whole with little or no visible strain on the Canadian balance of payments. 
Over most of the period the capital inflows which served this purpose were of 
a long-term character, taking the form mainly of direct investment in branches 
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and subsidiaries in Canada by United States and other non-resident business 
firms, particularly in petroleum, mining, and other resource industries. 
Direct and portfolio equity investment has been buttressed at times by large 
increases in foreign-held funded debt in response to divergent interest rate 
structures in Canada and in the United States. New issues of Canadian 
securities sold abroad were particularly important from 1956 through mid- 
1960, with provincial governments and municipalities having extensive 
recourse to foreign capital markets. Movements of short-term capital have 
also occurred on a comparatively large scale, but the inflows and outflows 
have tended over time to offset each other. Persistent inflows of capital 
have kept the Canadian dollar at a premium on the world’s exchange markets 
for nearly a decade. 


International Investment Position. The substantial growth in the 
investment of foreign capital in Canada during the past decade has been the 
principal factor in increasing Canada’s net international indebtedness from 
$4,300,000,000 at the end of 1950 to nearly $17,000,000,000 at the end of 
1960. At the latter date, Canada’s gross external liabilities amounted to 
well over $25,000,000,000, about half of which represented direct foreign 
investment in Canadian enterprises controlled by non-residents. A sub- 
stantial part of the remainder covered portfolio investment in Canadian 
corporations by non-residents. At the same time Canada’s gross external 
assets totalled over $9,000,000,000 of which nearly $4,000,000,000 was repre- 
sented by government loans to overseas countries, subscriptions to interna- 
tional financial organizations and holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 


Dependence on external sources for some types of capital, together with 
the special advantages often associated with this capital, have led Canada 
to a degree of foreign ownership and control of industry unique in economic 
history. By the end of 1958 foreign investment accounted for 64 p.c. of the 
ownership of the Canadian petroleum and natural gas industry and repre- 
sented control of 75 p.c. The mining industry was 56 p.c. foreign-owned 
and 60 p.c. foreign-controlled. Manufacturing other than petroleum refining 
was 51 p.c. foreign-owned and 57 p.c. foreign-controlled. The degree of 
foreign ownership and control varied considerably in different branches of 
manufacturing. Other areas of Canadian wealth such as utilities, merchan- 
dising, housing and social capital are, of course, Canadian-owned and con- 
trolled to a much larger extent than are the petroleum, mining or manufac- 
turing industries. 


A very substantial part of foreign capital in Canada now takes the form 
of equity investment and, as a result of the retention of earnings, foreign 
investments increase each year by some hundreds of millions of dollars more 
than the capital actually imported. Indeed, during the post war years the 
earnings accruing to non-resident investors but voluntarily retained in Canada 
to finance expansion have amounted to well over $3,500,000,000. In addition, 
actual transfers of interest and dividends have, in recent years, approached 
$700,000,000 annually. The significant part of the corporate profits in the 
Canadian economy which accrue to non-residents is a measure of the im- 
portant place of foreign capital in the development of this country. 
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Department of Trade and Commerce. Trade promotion is the prime 
function of the Department of Trade and Commerce, which provides business- 
men with a wide variety of services that can assist in securing sales for their 
respective products at home and abroad. Specialists in Ottawa are supported 
by a corps of trade commissioners in 49 countries. They are familiar with 
economic conditions in their respective territories and provide information on 
potential markets for Canadian commodities, such as foreign competition, 
import controls, tariff provisions, shipping facilities and labelling regulations. 


Trade commissioners can assist in securing reliable agents, and provide 
introductions to visiting businessmen. They return home periodically and, 
during tours through Canada, discuss specific problems with firms seeking 
their guidance. These tours also enable foreign service officers to familiarize 
themselves with the economic development of Canada. 


Arrangements were made for 110 trade commissioners from 63 posts 
throughout the world to attend an Export Trade Promotion Conference in 
Ottawa during the first three weeks of December 1960. 


An innovation in export 
trade promotion was 
the three-week con- 
ference arranged by 
the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, 
during which 110 
Canadian trade com- 
missioners from 49 
countries returned to 
Ottawa to discuss 
trade prospects with 
representatives of 
more than 1,100 firms 
in a total of 12,000 
interviews. Here they 
are assembled in the 
Supreme Court Build- 
ing, headed by the 
Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, the Deputy 
Minister and the three 
Assistant Deputy Min- 
isters. 


A section of Canada’s 
display at the Ideal 
Home Exhibition in 
London, where the 
many products on view 
included an attractive 
Canadian Arctic fox 
evening cloak, women’s 
wear, a baby grand 
piano, luggage and 
toys. During 1960 
there was a marked 
increase in the export 
of women’s wear to 
Britain. 


Reports on conditions in their respective territories, market opportun- 
ities, tariff changes and specific industries of interest to Canadian firms are 
prepared by trade commissioners for publication in the Departmental peri- 
odical, Foreign Trade which also carries a wealth of other commercial intelli- 
gence of considerable value to exporters. 


Commodity officers, in Ottawa, familiarize themselves with the many 
firms in a position to meet the requirements of consumers in other lands and 
relay inquiries received through trade commissioners to those best qualified 
to meet the demand. Commodity officers also encourage firms with no 
previous experience of external trade, and firms with new products or special 
services, to explore the possibilities of markets in the United States and 
overseas. About 37 p.c. of Canada’s exports in 1959 consisted of items 
classified as fully or chiefly manufactured, including newsprint and wheat 
flour, while 29 p.c. consisted of partially manufactured products, such as 
asbestos fibres. These figures indicate the ability of Canadian firms to meet 
competition in foreign markets and illustrate the desirability of maintaining 
a close relationship between industry and the commodity officers concerned. 


Commodity officers in the Agriculture and Fisheries Branch perform 
similar functions. They also maintain close connections with the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Fisheries, together with the trade associations 
concerned, in an effort to stimulate the sale of farm and fisheries products in 
other countries. Information on government policy, consumption and market 
trends in other lands is obtained from trade commissioners and made available 
to these departments, so they in turn may assist the farmer and fisherman in 
securing a larger share of the foreign market for foodstuffs of Canadian origin. 


The International Trade Relations Branch of the department is respons- 
ible for the review of trade relations with all countries, the preparation of 
material for trade and tariff negotiations, participation in conferences under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and the interpretation and clari- 
fication of foreign regulations for Canadian exporters. The Economics Branch 
analyses the general economic situation in Canada. 
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The Trade Publicity Branch is closely associated with other branches 
of the department in providing information of particular interest to business- 
men, at home and abroad, in an effort to stimulate the demand for Canadian 
products. It prepares periodicals and a wide range of publications for use 
by trade commissioners, at trade fairs and in connection with trade missions. 
It is responsible for publicity of a trade promotional character and advertising 
in appropriate media. 

The Export Credits Insurance Corporation, which reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Trade and Commerce, insures Canadian exporters 
against losses arising from credit and political risks. These include insol- 
vency or protracted default on the part of a buyer, exchange restrictions in 
the buyer’s country, thereby preventing the transfer of funds to Canada, 
cancellation of an import licence or the imposition of restrictions on the 
import of goods not previously subject to restriction, the occurrence of war 
between the buyer’s country and Canada or the outbreak of revolution, and 
additional transport or insurance charges occasioned by the interruption of 
a voyage or the diversion of a ship carrying Canadian commodities. 

The Domestic Commerce Service is primarily concerned with the provi- 
sion of assistance to industries interested in the domestic market. The 
Depreciation Certification Branch is responsible for the certification of assets 
used to produce new Canadian products. 

The Industrial Development Branch is concerned with the establish- 
-inent of new industries in Canada, the utilization of excess manufacturing 
capacity, and the development of new products, including those suitable for 
export. It maintains close liaison with provincial, municipal and other 
agencies concerned with industrial development. This branch also provides 
information on imports, new products, advice on Canadian regulations 
affecting new enterprises, and listings of new industries. 

The Industrial Design Branch is concerned with fostering improved 
industrial designs. The Small Business Branch studies the problems of 
small business in Canada, and recommends measures that should be taken 
to meet them. It co-operates with other federal departments, provincial 
and municipal governments in providing assistance to small enterprises, 
including the provision of statistical, technical and other information on 
management, production and marketing. The Standards Branch calibrates 
and inspects commer- 
cial measuring devices 
in the field of general 
trade, and in the dis- 
tribution of gas and 
electricity. It also re- 
gulates and inspects 
the labelling and mar- 
king of certain com- 
modities. 


Canada takes every oppor- 
tunity to display its export 
products at trade fairs and 
exhibitions. This is the ex- 
terior of the Canadian Pa- 
vilion at the Union Exposition 
in Johannesburg in April, 
1960. 
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Banking 


Canadian money is 
based on the decimal sys- 
tem, with 100 cents equal 
to one dollar. Most dollars 
and their multiples are in 
the form of paper money, 
although there are gold 
coins in denominations of 
$20, $10 and $5 and there 
are also silver one-dollar 
coins. Other coins issued 
by the Royal Canadian 
Mint are silver coins in 
denominations of 50 cents, 
25 cents and 10 cents; pure 
nickel five-cent coins; and 
bronze (copper, tin and zinc) 
one-cent coins. A tender of 
payment of money in coins 
is a legal tender in the case 
of gold coins for the pay- 
ment of any amount; in the 
case of silver coins, for the 
payment of an amount up 
to $10; nickel coins for pay- 
ment up to $5; and bronze 
coins up to 25 cents. 


Commercial banking is 


conducted by nine privately The new $10,000,000, 17-storey Bank of Montreal 

owned banks which are head office stands on Canada’s oldest banking 
. site where the bank’s first head office was erected 

chartered by Act of Parlia- in 1819. Adjoining it is the old domed structure 

ment. Of these nine, six of the bank’s Montreal branch. 

are large nation-wide insti- 


tutions with branches in 

most provinces; two operate mainly in the province of Quebec and sur- 
rounding areas, and one is a subsidiary of a Netherlands bank with three 
branches. 


The authority under which the chartered banks operate is the federal 
Bank Act, first passed in 1871 and subject to revision every ten years to keep 
it abreast of changing trends. The Act sets out the requirements for incor- 
poration and for internal regulation of the chartered banks, states what cash 
reserves they must keep, and sets forth a variety of rules governing the con- 
duct of business with the public. The banks are authorized to accept deposits, 
make loans covering a wide range of commercial, industrial and agricultural 
activities, buy and sell securities, deal in foreign exchange and are prohibited 
from engaging in any trade or business other than banking. Provision is 


BANKING Dbz 


This bank is a trailer, the interior fitted with a safe and living quarters for 
one or two people. Trailer banks are used extensively at construction sites 
of a temporary nature and in new developments, pending the construction of 
permanent facilities. : 


made for government inspection at least once a year. Within the limitations 
imposed by the Bank Act, the banks are free to guide their own affairs. 


The lending field occupied by the chartered banks is the vital one of 
providing short-term working capital. Credit is extended to producers, 
industry, institutions, municipalities, corporations, governments and to tens 
of thousands of individuals for a multitude of purposes. Canada is the only 
country in the world which permits banks to make advances against the 
security of raw materials and to continue the security on,the same document 
through to the finished product and the marketing thereof. The latest 
analysis of bank loans on Dec. 31, 1960, shows total loans in Canada (excluding 
residential mortgage loans under the National Housing Act) of $8,334,988,000. 


The head office of a Canadian bank does not transact ordinary day-to-day 
business with the public; it buys and sells securities as part of the bank’s 
investment portfolio, it advises branch managers on applications of credit 
when large amounts are involved, and maintains general administrative 
departments. The branches operate deposit accounts, make loans, pay out 
cash, deal in foreign exchange, and perform a variety of other services to the 
public, such as making collections, keeping safety deposit boxes, and so on. 
In these matters the branch manager has a considerable degree of independent 
authority, depending on his experience and the importance of his branch. 

There has never been any geographical restriction on the operation of 
the chartered banks. Thus Canada has always had a relatively small number 
of large banks with significant capital and an extensive network of branches. 
At the end of 1959 there were 5,052 branch offices of Canadian banks (including 
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sub-agencies), an increase of 
1,642 in the past 11 years. 
Foreign offices are main- 
tained by most of the char- 
tered banks in the principal 
money marts of the world 
and other offices are esta- 
blished in many foreign 
cities, mainly in the United 
States, the United King- 
dom, the West Indies and 
South America. The banks, 
therefore, are in a particu- 
larly favourable position to 
assist in the trade of the 
country by providing infor- 
mation and assistance con- 
cerning markets, trade re- 
gulations, tax situations, fo- 
reign exchange, financial 
arrangements, and so on. 
There is no doubt that the 
services of the Canadian 
banks have contributed 
materially to the develop- 


Many businesses find this after-hours deposit facility ; 
built into the exterior of their bank a convenient pro- ment of this country as a 
tection. major producing and trad- 


ing nation. 


Statistics of the Chartered Banks of Canada, Nov. 30, 1960 


a 


—— EERE 


Branches 
in Total Personal Total Loans Liabilities 
Bank Canada eae Savings Deposit and to Share- 
and Ee Deposits | Liabilities | Discounts?| holders 
Abroad! 
No. $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
Bank of Montreal..... 851 | 3,404,101 1,599,749 | 3,128,523 1,557,793 203,751 
Bank of Nova Scotia... 602 | 2,106,821 745,538 | 1,928,334 | 1,159,860 Li5s5 55) 
Toronto-Dominion 
Bank sc acne eee 567 1,823,618 SSSOS 7a Wl 12,97. Oml el OOS OS 85,053 
Provincial Bank of 
GCanaday.e4.6 ee 357 368,590 183,242 347,841 184,960 18,138 
Canadian, Biamikwost 
Comimercess-. osm. 885 | 3,094,652 1,356,666 | 2,861,544 | 1,461,290 184,991 
Royal Bank of Canada. 1,018 | 4,296,822 | 1,555,974 | 3,884,134 | 1,914,314 291,863 
Banque Canadienne 
Nationale teen 597 775,742 422,877 TPM 07) 353,886 43,883 
Imperial Bank of 
Canadar- nando: pale SYN, WN AON 7S 471,731 932,610 556,660 56,780 
Mercantile Bank of 
Canadan soe ae 3 82,217 1,596 76,500 56,369 3,402 
otals7 he ae 5,222 |16,969,276 | 7,173,010 |15,599,769 | 8,246,635 1,003,416 
1 Includes sub-branches and sub-agencies. 2 Includes mortgages and hypothecs 


insured under the National Housing Act, 1954. 
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The functions of a central bank in Canada are performed by the Bank of 
Canada, a government-owned agency established in 1934 for the purpose of 
regulating credit and currency in the best interests of the economic life of the 
country. Control of the money supply of the country, of which deposits at 
the chartered banks are a very large part, rests on the requirement that the 
chartered banks must keep a minimum amount of cash reserves in relation to 
their deposit liabilities. These reserves consist of Bank of Canada notes (the 
ordinary circulating paper money of the country) and of deposits at the Bank 
of Canada. The central bank may also buy and sell securities on the open 
market with a view to influencing the chartered banks’ cash reserves and to 
maintaining orderly markets for government securities. Because of the 
influence of external economic conditions on the state of the Canadian econo- 
my, the central bank must give a great deal of consideration, in the formula- 
tion of its policies, to Canada’s external position as well as to domestic 
‘conditions. The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors appointed by 
the Government. 


The Industrial Development Bank, established in 1944, is a subsidiary 
of the Bank of Canada but operates as a separate entity. Its function is to 
supplement the activities of the chartered banks and other lending agencies 
by supplying the medium- and long-term capital needs of small enterprises; 
it does not engage in the business of deposit banking. 


In addition to the chartered banks, there are several other types of 
savings banks in Canada: trust and loan companies; the Post Office Savings 
Bank in which deposits are a direct obligation of the Government of Canada: 
provincial savings banks in Newfoundland, Ontario and Alberta where the 


To accommodate its Chinese customers, this bank provides an abacus for simple arithmetic 
and a Chinese banker who plays the role of “Father Guidance’. 
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depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province; two savings banks in 
the province of Quebec established under federal legislation; and credit 
unions which are co-operative savings and loan organizations. 


Credit Unions. Credit unions provide an important service to individuals 
in that they provide an easy method of saving and also make available small 
loans at low interest. In 1959 there were 4,566 credit unions in Canada— 
more than half of them in the province of Quebec—with a membership repre- 
senting 13.3 p.c. of the total population. A marked trend is the growth of 
occupational credit unions which now represent 34 p.c. of the total; rural 
credit unions comprise 37 p.c. of the total, a considerable drop from 59 p.c. in 
1949, During 1959 membership increased by 7 p.c., savings by 13 p.c., loans 
by 20 p.c. and total assets by 14 p.c. Average assets per member amounted 
to $492. 

There are 27 provincial central credit unions in all ten provinces. These 
act as credit unions for credit unions, in that they accept deposits of surplus 
funds from credit unions and provide a source of funds for them to borrow 
when necessary. Some restrict their membership to credit unions; others 
also admit co-operatives as members. In 1959 the membership in the 27 
centrals consisted of 4,414 credit unions and 788 co-operatives, and total 
assets amounted to $139,000,000, an increase of 10 p.c. over the previous 
year. 

The Canadian Co-operative Credit Society, organized in 1953, serves 
as a central savings and credit organization at a national level for the co- 
operative movement in Canada. It accepts surplus funds on deposit from 
member associations and borrows money from them and from banks. Funds 
can be invested in bonds, debentures and other securities approved by the 
Superintendent of Insurance. In 1959 it made loans totalling $1,188,000 
to the financial centrals. As of December 31, 1959, its total assets amounted 
to $604,511. 


Growth of Credit Unions—Canada, 1920-59 


Members 
Credit as 2 
Year Provinces Unions Members Percentage Assets 
Chartered of Total 
Population 
No. No. No. D.C. $’000,000 
1920! 1 1143 31.752 — 6 
1925 ee oi eee 1 122 Siig A/S) — 8 
POS OAR alate ae ees Dy 179 45,767 = 11 
TOSS 38 ees xe no he eonte 3 BH 52,045 —— 10 
10% es A= Hat ee Ae 9 1,167 201,137 1.8 25 
OBS eect eeee ies 9 2,219 596,794 4.9 146 
TOSO44 4 oe eee 10 2,965 1,036,175 Te5 312 
HOSS Sia ceee alien sei cheh outers 10 4,100 7s s2s a Ga EA | 653 
1O5 85 eee ena eared 10 4,485 2,187,494 127 1,009 
LOSOGHE ry RP eters 10 4,566 DEZA 7. Sin 13.3 LSS 
eee eM i ee ee ee all ee 
1Quebec enly. 2Quebec and Ontario. 8Quebec, Ontario and Nova Scotia. 
4Newfoundland included for the first time. 5Revised for Ontario. 


6Estimated for Ontario. 


The larger of New Brunswick's two central credit unions, this serves a membership of 88 
credit unions and, in 1959, had total assets of $1,928,000 and made loans to the amount 
of $491,000. 


Insurance 


Insurance companies in Canada are supervised by the federal and pro- 
vincial governments. The federal Department of Insurance is mainly 
concerned with the solvency of companies; the provincial departments are 
‘mainly concerned with statutory conditions of policy forms and licensing 
of agents, brokers and adjusters. Uniformity of the provincial laws governing 
insurance is continually under discussion by the Association of Superintend- 
ents of Insurance of the Provinces of Canada. 

About 90 p.c. of the insurance business is transacted by companies 
registered with the federal department. These companies make full annual 
returns on their business and must maintain deposits with the Registrar 
General or with Canadian trust companies. For British and foreign companies 
these deposits must be at least equal to their liabilities in Canada. Provin- 
cial departments of insurance exercise a similar control over provincial 
companies which are not registered by the federal department. 

At the end of 1959 there were 92 companies (34 Canadian, 15 British 
and 43 foreign) and 45 fraternal benefit societies registered for life insurance, 
and 373 companies (103 Canadian, 91 British and 179 foreign) registered 
for fire and casualty insurance. Provincial companies numbered about 480. 

During 1959 life insurance premiums totalled $753,000,000 and death, 
disability and maturity claims amounted to $242,000,000. The excess of 
premiums over claims and expenses is added to the policyholders’ funds 
which are required to pay future benefits. The investment of these funds 
has been an important factor in the economy of Canada in helping to finance 
the building of homes and highways, pipelines and public utilities. At the 
end of 1959 the funds exceeded $8,000,000,000. The amount of life insurance 
in force exceeded $43,000,000,000. 

Fire insurance premiums totalled $233,000,000 in 1959 and claims 
amounted to $119,000,000. Automobile insurance premiums amounted to 
$325,000,000 and claims were $182,000,000. Accident and sickness insurance 
premiums were $173,000,000 and claims $118,000,000. For other classes of 
insurance covering damage to property, theft, forgery, etc., premiums were 
$147,000,000 and claims $73,000,000. 


The $4,000,000 Sir Humphrey Gilbert Building in St. John’s, Newfoundland, houses the 
provincial offices of the Federa: Government. 


Government Finance 


The division of the responsibility of government in Canada between the 
federal and provincial authorities, and the delegation by the latter of some 
of their powers to local or municipal authorities, creates a division of financial 
responsibility and a need for such apportionment of revenues and borrowing 
power as will enable responsibilities to be met. As just and satisfactory a 
settlement of these ever-present problems as can be achieved is essential for 
Canada, and much of the history of government finance is the story of periodic 
attempts to adjust to this need. 


Although the British North America Act outlined the relationship 
between federal and provincial jurisdictions, and the provincial legislatures 
have, in numerous Acts, set forth those between the provincial and local, 
these Acts serve only as legal guides. In practice, there has been a succession 
of financial arrangements, the aim of which has been to establish a practical 
division of revenues and responsibilities. As these have, of necessity, been 
negotiated compromises between the federal and provincial levels and largely 
unilateral decisions of the provinces as between province and municipality, 
they have never satisfied all concerned, and probably never will, due to 
differing viewpoints and changing requirements. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE ve ge 


At the time of Confederation it was agreed that the provinces should 
be paid certain subsidies in lieu of revenues which they surrender 
central government, and like payments were extended to each new provine 
admitted. In addition, the Federal Government assumed certain provincial 
debts and undertook to carry out specified works, such as connecting railways, 
The intention was that such financial arrangements should be final. but 
claims for re-adjustments came periodically, and many were met in whole or 
in part. 

Until the First World War the federal and provincial governments’ 
revenues were largely obtained from mutually exclusive tax sources, but the 
exigencies of wartime financing forced the Federal Government to enter tax 
fields used largely or exclusively, until then, by the provinces—the British 
North America Act having allowed Parliament the power of ‘‘the raising of 


money by any mode or system of taxation”. From that time the overlap 
of taxation continued to grow. 


ed to the 
e 


The provinces having fallen, during the depression, into even greater 
financial difficulties than the federal authority, a Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations was established which, in 1940, published 
what has become known as the Rowell-Sirois Report. It made recommend- 
ations of some import for the re-allocation of tax fields. However, the 
financing of the Second World War soon pushed other considerations into the 
_ background and the Federal Government was forced into additiona] provincial 
tax fields, as well as into increasing its use of those which it had previously 
entered. Agreement was soon sought and obtained by the Federal Govern- 
ment whereby the provinces would forego the levying of personal income and 
corporation taxes for the duration of the War and accept “rental” payments 
in lieu thereof. This action sustained provincial revenues and enabled the 
federal authority to expand its revenues greatly to help finance the War. 


The building of roads and streets is a major charge on the budgets of government at ai! 
levels. 


While certain schools and hospitals are the sole 
responsibility of the Federal Government, the 
majority are provided under shared-cost arrange- 
ments by various levels of government. 


The wartime agreements established a pattern which has since influenced 
negotiations and settlements. At later conferences the provinces were offered 
rental payments in lieu of levying their own taxes on corporations and on 
personal income and successions. Most provinces agreed to the terms. 
However, Quebec has not signed a rental agreement since 1942. Rather, in 
1947 it began levying corporation taxes and succession duties and in 1954 
it entered the personal income tax field. Ontario from 1947 to 1952 rented 
only the personal income tax; corporation taxes were also rented from 1952 
to 1957. 


The latest federal-provincial tax arrangements to emerge from the con- 
ference rooms depart considerably from the 1942, 1947 and 1952 agreements. 
The Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing Arrangements Act, 1956 attempted to 
put every province in a “neutral” position in which the decision to impose 
its own taxes could be made with no material financial penalty for not signing 
arentalagreement. All provinces are to obtain revenue yields from “‘standard 
rates of taxes’ (viz. 10 p.c. of the federal tax on personal income, 9 p.c. of 
taxable corporate income and 50 p.c. of federal succession duties) equal to 
the average of the two highest per capita provincial yields. A stabilization 
clause assures the provinces of as much revenue as they would have received 
had the former agreements continued. All provinces except Quebec and 
Ontario agreed to rent the fields of personal and corporation income taxes, 
other corporation taxes and succession duties to the Federal Government for 
the 1957 to 1962 period. Ontario agreed to rent only the personal income tax 
field. Quebec, which did not sign a rental agreement, receives substantial 
amounts from the Federal Government under the tax equalization clause. 
The arrangements were later amended to increase the provincial share of 
the federal tax on personal income from 10 to 13 p.c. for the fiscal years 1958- 
59 to 1961-62. Provision was also made in 1958 for adjustment grants to 
the Atlantic Provinces amounting to $25,000,000 for those four years and 
divided as follows: to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfoundland, 
each $7,500,000 and to Prince Edward Island, $2,500,000. 


In addition to the above ‘unconditional’? payments which may be 
spent by the provinces as they see fit, there are many “conditional” grants 
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from the Government of Canada which are contingent upon the provinces 
providing certain services at specified standards. The major recent ceclon: 
ment in this field was the commencement in 1958 of the sharing of costs of 
hospital insurance programs under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
Services Act. General Health Grants, Trans-Canada Highway Grants and 
various other shared-cost contributions have been paid for many years. 
However, federal grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions are growing 
at a rapid rate; between 1954 and 1958 they tripled. 

A similar development has occurred in the provincial-municipal relation- 
ship. Provincial grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions now provide a 
significant portion of total gross municipal revenue. Some provincial govern- 
ments are now paying nearly half the cost of operation of local schools bv 
way of substantial grants-in-aid. They also contribute toward local roads 
and health and welfare services. Some provinces algo provide “unconditional” 
grants to their municipalities to be spent as they see fit. 


Finances of the Government of Canada 


The Government of Canada levies direct and indirect taxes, of which 
the income tax, individual and corporation, yields the largest return. Excise 
taxes (including a general sales tax), excise duties and customs duties also 
produce a very substantial sum. Succession duties and some other taxes 
yield relatively minor amounts, and certain non-tax revenues accrue each 
year from financial transactions outside the tax fields. A 3-p.c. sales tax, 
a 3-p.c. individual income tax with a maximum of $90, and a 3-p.c. corporation 
income tax are levied in addition to the regular taxes from these sources as 
contributions to the Old Age Security Fund, from which pensions are paid to 
persons over seventy years of age. Transactions of the Old Age Security 
Fund are included in “net general revenue” and “‘net general expenditure”’ 
but are not included in ‘‘budgetary”’ revenue and expenditure on page 277. 

The income tax has been the chief source of revenue of the Federal 
Government since before World War II. Rates of tax on individual incomes 
were increased considerably and other forms of income tax were introduced 
to help finance the War but after hostilities ceased a succession of reductions 
in rates and increases in exemption allowances relieved some of the burden 
for the taxpayer. Taxes on corporation incomes were also reduced and the 
excess profits tax was abolished. However, the expansion of personal income, 
the growth of the labour force and the growth of industry generally in the 
postwar years have offset the effect of the reduction in rates and the revenue 
from income taxes continues to grow each year. 

For personal income tax purposes, the 1960 exemptions from income in 
respect of marital status and dependants are: $1,000 basic exemption with 
additional exemptions of $1,000 for persons taxed as married and $500 for 
persons 65 years of age or over; maximum exemptions for dependants of $250 
each are allowed, or $500 if the dependant is not eligible for family allowance. 
The rates for 1960 range from 14 p.c. on the first $1,000 of taxable income 
to 80 p.c. on income in excess of $400,000, including the Old Age Security 
Tax of 3 p.c. up to $90. 

The largest item of expenditure of the Government of Canada is defence 
services. Other expenditures of major significance are made for health and 
social welfare, veterans’ pensions and other benefits, transportation and 


A special salute to the Royal Canadian Navy, which celebrated its 5Oth anniversary in 
1960, is formed on the flight deck of the aircraft carrier Bonaventure, largest ship in the 
RCN, by some 400 members of her ship's company. Defence services constitute the 
largest charge on the federal budget. 


natural resources. Payment of debt charges and tax agreement payments 
to the provinces are also major items. The outlay for defence, health and 
welfare, veterans’ benefits, debt charges and payments to provinces has, during 
and since the War, caused much of the great growth in federal expenditure. 


Revenue and Expenditure of the Federal Government, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1959 


a 


Source Revenue Function Expenditure 
$000 $000 
Taxes— 

Income— Defence serviceS........-..--- 1,594,563 
Corporations. er eer TOPS S7Si Nettle Gite erste etter ene rea COR del 
Individuals............----| 1,499,849] Veterans’ pensions and other 
Interest, dividends, and other benetits2ehvicn atic farciene ctor 295 ,388 

income going abroad...... 61,213] General government........... 261,982 
Generalisaleseee ere pee ae 868,114] Protection of persons and pro- 

Excise duties and special excise DOREY 3 sere hose usie F aitre saemeaske ete W253 

taxes— Transportation and communica- 

Alcoholic beverages......... 179 ,264 CLOTS ct erage ye een Pe eae 329,324 
MODACCOS hae ek So nae I8Se 5S eivealth oe... oer memes 129 ,695 
INMEKONMO OMA no.gaseanoqso00 593 08ie SOclatawelliane anny cake wen rma: 10; 201162 
Other commodities and ser- Recreational and cultural ser- 

Vices Hl OR eae es 29,735 VICES hae ieee See 22. AO 
Customs import duties........ AS OMS OSE EGUCAtION Ge tei cei aeraeia meer 64,866 
Succession duties...........-- 72,535] Natural resources and primary 
Other ee aceon eee th 2s iINdUStEIESAacede ener 263 ,309 

———| Trade and industrial develop- 
Lota ltl axes etscatek eee 4,622,198 MEN t Gates ae ee a 10,103 
—_————| National Capital area planning 
and development............ 9,561 
Debt charges (excluding debt 
retirement)... cence es eer S 545,721 
Payments to government enter- 
Privileges, licences and permits. . 29 ,449 DEIGES ie. ako as oe eee ees 169,741 
Salesand servicesis..e.- sees a 56,910) Payments to provincial and 
Fines and penalties............. 1,216 municipal governments— 
Exchange fund profits. ........- 18,626 Federal - provincial taxation 
Receipts from government enter- agteementsyces- er see 424,100 
DLISESs-siarale tae rae ee 99 ,924 Offers ole ete ore ieee re 65 , 884 
Bullion and! coinacen- a... chee. 4,518} Other expenditure— 
Postalesenvice vers oe ese wearer: 183 ,380 International co-operation 
Ofherrevenuew eee eee 11,683 and assistance... ..:.. 0. -- 62 ,523 
Postalsenviceseee: o.e oene 183 ,536 
@therhs cee eee eee er ee 113,893 
Non-revenue and surplus receipts. 37,620| Non-expense and surplus pay- 
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Total Net General Revenue.| 5,065,524 Total Net General Expendi- 
CUTE). cere eon es PO TOo LOSS 
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Finances of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1868-1960 


Note.—These figures are derived from the Public Accounts of Canada and differ from 


those in the preceding table. Revenue and expenditure in this table are on a gross basis and 
net debt here represents the excess of gross debt over net active assets, 


a ee 


Per Per N 

Total : Total Net 

eae Budgetary | Sb? | Budgetary epic Meds Seal Seas 

c : = per 
Revenue Aue! Expenditure ~turel Cacia 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
T8O8rne4 66 13,687 ,928 3.95 £35 7165422 3.96 Hn ST) SHS 21.58 
Sse LORS ORS oot 18,871,812 Sy Al 77,706,518 21.06 
1881S. 29,635,298 6.96 32,579,489 7.66 155,395,780 8) OF 
189 tees 38,579,311 8.07 38,855,130 8.13 237,809 ,031 49 21 
TOI ae S255 105393 9.91 55,502,530 10.47 268 , 480,004 49 .99 
TO eee 117,884,328 16.87 121,657,834 17.40 340,042 ,052 47.18 
192 eee 436,888 ,930 51.06 528,899,290 61.82 2,340,878 ,984 266.37 
1931.2 ohee 357,720,435 35 .04 441,568,413 43 .26 2,261,611 ,937 217.97 
194 aes 872,169 ,645 76.63 1,249,601 ,446 | 109.80 3,648 ,691,449 | 317.08 
LOST eee eos 125555948515 976.90 2,901 ,241,698 | 211.58 11, 433,314,948 816.14 
1952.....| 3,980,908 ,652 | 284.17 3,732,875,250 | 266.46 11,185,281 546 773.59 
1953.....| 4,360,822,789 | 301.60 4,337,275,512 | 299.97 11,161, 734,269 751.88 
195435— 4,396,319,583 | 296.15 4,350,522,378 | 293.06 11,115,937 ,064 GLAS ANS) 
£955\55 4.2.8 4,123,513,300 | 269.74 4,275 ,362,888 | 279.67 11,263 ,080,154 717.49 
1956.....| 4,400,046,639 | 280.29 4,433,127,636 | 282.40 11,280,368,964 701.47 
1957.....| 5,106,540,880 | 317.55 4,849 035,298 | 301.54 11,007 ,651,158 663.55 
1958.....| 5,048,788,279 | 304.35 5,087,411 ,011 | 306.67 11,046,273,890 647.95 
TOS OW uo 4,754,722,689 | 278.90 5 364,039,533 | 314.64 11,678,389, 860 669 .56 
1OGOL Sa. 5,289,751,209 | 303.28 5,702 ,861,053 | 326.96 12,089 , 194,003 678.63 


a 


1 Based on estimated population as at June 1 of the immediately preceding year. 
* Based on estimated population as at June 1 of same year. 


The $18,000,000 Halifax International Airport, opened in 1960. 
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The Canada-India Reactor near Bombay, India was built as a joint project of India and 
Canada. In addition to providing the reactor, Canada gave extensive technical assis- 
tance, including the training of operating and maintenance staff. 


Revenue and expenditure of the Government of Canada reached an all- 
time high in the year ended Mar. 31, 1960. The net debt reached a peak of 
$13,421,000,000 at Mar. 31, 1946. 


Inflation in the general price level and population growth through the 
years have reduced the significance of the size of the Government of Canada 
debt, and the great expansion of the Canadian economy allows the country 
to support the present debt on a sound financial basis. On Mar. 31, 1939, 
the net debt amounted to 60.2 p.c. of the gross national product; by 1946 
this had risen to 113.3 p.c. but by Mar. 31, 1960, the net debt amounted to 
approximately 35 p.c. of the gross national product. 


The outstanding unmatured funded debt (including treasury bills) of the 
Government of Canada at Mar. 31, 1960, amounted to over $15,890,000,000. 
The portion of the unmatured funded debt payable in Canada was 98.8 p.c., 
the portion payable in London amounted to 0.3 p.c. and in New York 0.9 p.c. 


Provincial Finance 


Net general revenue and net general expenditure of provincial govern- 
ments amounted to approximately $2,200,000,000 in 1958-59, an increase of 
11 p.c. over the previous year. More than 46 p.c. of total net general revenue 
came from tax receipts in 1958-59; privileges, licences and permits was the 
next largest category with over 21 p.c., followed by approximately 18 p.c. 
froma federal payments under the federal-provincial tax-sharing arrangements. 
The bulk of net general expenditure in this fiscal year was spent on transpor- 
tation and communications (about 28 p.c.), education (over 23 p.c.) and health 
(nearly 15 p.c.). Under the Unemployment Assistance Act, all provinces have 
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entered into agreements whereby the Federal Government contributes 50 p.c, 
of all unemployment assistance given by a province or municipality. The 
federal government also announced its winter works assistance program 
covering the period from December 1, 1958, to April 30, 1959, under which it 
would enter into agreements with the provinces to contribute amounts not 
exceeding 50 p.c. of the cost of labour of municipal winter works projects; 
most provinces took advantage of this proposal in 1958-59, 


Net General Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial and Territorial 
Governments, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1959 


af esseseeSsSs—sFs 


Province Revenue Expenditure 
$000 $’000 

ONGC ae dete su 62,381 61,530 
Jed ohesd lish we O'S Meeeeee 12,568 14,388 
INES Ha eee Aico dS US 86,336 
NSB eeee eee 71,007 70,928 
(QV ox Pec, Bien Bee 556,723 533 ,026 
Ontetaerrs on 647 ,067 741,936 
IWEaiinerceeerreete. ace ee 76,573 97,821 


Province 
or Revenue 
Territory 
$’000 

Saskie® suey auger 141 ,409 
Alta.. 236,370 | 
Bes Ph CER fs are 295,722 | 

MVitkeOnie at ahs erode 1,885 

IN WV RS he ee 1A 

otal saan 2,178,869 


Expenditure 


2,229,174 


Analysis of Net General Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial and 
Territorial Governments, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1959 


Source 


EIRACe She et heh a Fev roee oon, ok eheon 
Federal - provincial tax - sharing 
arrangements... ..06.. cece 
Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
Motor vehicles... 3.0.46: 55 Se 
Natural resources............ 
Othenwrerin er eee 
Sales and services.............. 
Binessand penalties... 2.2... s.5 ... 
Government of Canada— 
Share of income tax on power 
RUCLHEIES Peete ent etn ae noe 
SUDSIGiegs its wee. kere 6 
Government enterprises......... 
Otherirevenue ic ais + Sees 


SUMMARY OF LIQUOR CONTROL 
REVENUE 
(included above)— 
aleshta somes iscten asa clea to 
Periiitsen hws oa soscceeeiue 
Fines and confiscations....... 
routs ceria Lee Re Lea. | aaniohae 


Revenue 


$7000 
1,010,159 
399, 100 


146 , 408 
258,770 
61,309 

33 , 303 

1,399 


8,483 
60,197 
181,086 
S908) 
9,086 


2,178,869 


PNG Olt 


Functien 


Expenditure 


General government........... 
Protection of persons and prop- 
Clyne oe ee 
Transportation and communi- 
GALLONS We aces jee eee 
Eli@alt kh tee ois een aac e oop a eee? 
Socialiwelfareanrse sae ee 
Recreation and cultural services 
IDehivecistory Miata ae Stas oe ae 
Natural resources and primary 
LNG UStiICS sae eye tee 
Trade and industrial develop- 
TOT Bes conceal a vould ree ep ate o 
Local government planning and 
developinentiom. 2 eee 
Debt charges (exclusive of debt 
retirement) 
Contributions to local govern- 
MENESN Oe hoc ee 
Contributions to government 
ENteLPLiSeSit sss. heat eee 
Other expenditures............ 
Non-expense and surplus pay- 
TINCTUES rere pte lortet list eer ole anetehen 


Total, exclusive of Debt 
Retirement........... 


$’000 
95,444 
116,336 
622 ,061 
530250 
191,544 
20 , 266 
522,726 
158,226 
11,823 
ROL 
55,351 


61,470 


2,229,174 


a _____. ED 


Direct and indirect debt of provincial and territorial governments, less 
sinking funds, amounted to $5,859,000,000 at March 31, 1959, an increase of 


RCAF aircraft flying supplies to northern posts airlifted a total 
of 1,100,000 Ibs. of air freight during 1960. The material 
moved included fresh and frozen rations, meteorological equip- 
ment, mobile equipment spare parts, fuel oil, building materials, 
general cargo and mail. 


Both federal and provincial funds a 
used for research. Here experimer 
are being carried out on the growing 
corn in the far north, under plastic shelt 
with heating cables in the ground. 


$650,000,000 over the previous year. Direct debt at March 31, 1959, was 
$3,178,000,000 or $182 per capita and indirect (guaranteed) debt was 
$2,681,000,000 or $154 per capita. 


Municipal Finance 


Incorporated municipalities include within their boundaries only a small 
portion of the area of Canada but they serve most of the population. Outside 
lie a few school districts and in parts of municipally unincorporated territory 
some local services are provided by the provincial government concerned. 
A great part of the area of Canada has not sufficient density of population to 
warrant even these limited activities. In most provinces, the municipalities 
levy the local taxation for school authorities but exercise little or no control 
over school administration or finance. In much of Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island and in limited areas of some other provinces, school authorities levy 


The laying of sewers 
is an important con- 
comitant of urban ex- 
pansion. In Ontario, a 
provincial commission 
plans, finances, builds 
and operates sewage 
and water works for re- 
questing communities. 
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and collect local taxes. In Newfoundland (except for Local School Tax Area 
Authorities which levy and collect school taxes in two municipalities) school 
boards receive most of their funds from the provincial government. 


The largest source of revenue for municipalities and other local authori- 
ties, yielding over two-thirds of the total, is the real property tax. Also varying 
in importance from province to province are business and other taxes, 
licences and permits, public utility contributions, and provincial grants and 
subsidies. Of municipal expenditure from current revenue almost a third goes 
to support local schools. Other major expenditures are for public welfare, 
roads and streets, protection of persons and property, and debt charges. 
Increasingly substantial sums of borrowed capital have been expended in 
recent years in an attempt to catch up and keep up with the streets, sanitation 
systems, water systems and other municipal services required by urban 
municipalities whose population and development have increased at a rate 
far beyond that of the remainder of the country. 


Provincial governments supervise the issuance of municipal debt and 
limit it by legislation or by regulatory formulae. In some instances, provinces 
are now aiding municipalities and schools in their capital projects by various 
methods, such as by outright grants, loans, sharing of debt charges and assump- 
tion of debt. 


For the calendar year 1958 gross current revenue and expenditure of all 
municipal governments in Canada approximated $1,550,000,000. As at 
December 31, 1958, total direct debt of local government bodies and of 
activities which are carried on under their authority or by bodies which are 
co-existent with the municipalities, amounted to approximately $4,000,000,000. 
There is very little indirect debt at the municipal level. 


One of the six massive 
shields driving tunnels 
for Toronto’s second 
subway. Miners, pro- 
tected by the shield’s 
hood, stand on the 
platform and exca- 
vate with pneumatic 
tools. The front of the 
shield has a cutting 
edge that cuts into the 
soil as the shield is 
propelled forward by 
its hydraulic jacks. 


Transportation 


Tue lifeblood of any economy is totally dependent on that economy’s system 
of veins and arteries—those complex routes, whether by water or on, above 
or beneath the surface of the land, by which goods and people are moved in 
safety and with despatch. To feed the mills and factories and stores of 
Canada and to carry on trade with many other countries, every facility of 
Canadian transportation has been exploited with imagination and an immense 
amount of work, for the problems of supplying a transcontinental state 4,000 
miles long and broken by mountain ranges and great water masses are not 
easily solved. 
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To ensure that the agencies of transportation operate with maximum 
efficiency, dependability and economy, the Federal Government exercises a 
considerable degree of control. Three bodies in particular—the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Canada, the Air Transport Board and the 
Canadian Maritime Commission—exercise regulatory functions ov 
forms of public transportation, and also telephones and telegraphs. 

The Board of Transport Commissioners has jurisdiction, under more than 
a score of Acts of Parliament, including the Railway Act, the Transport 
Act and the Pipe Lines Act, over transportation by railway and by inland 
water; over communication by telephone and telegraph; and over the trans- 
mission of oil and natural gas by interprovincial or international! pipelines. 

Under the Railway Act its jurisdiction is, stated generally, in respect 
of construction, maintenance and operation of railways that are subject to 
the legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada, including matters of 
engineering, location of lines, crossings and crossing protection, safety of 
train operation, operating rules, investigation of accidents, accommodation 
for traffic and facilities for service, abandonment of operation, freight and 
passenger rates, and uniformity of railway accounting. The Board also has 
certain jurisdiction over telephones and telegraphs, including regulation of the 
telephone tolls of four telephone companies and over express traffic and tolls 
for the use of international bridges and tunnels, 

Regulation of railway freight and passenger rates is one of the Board's 
principal tasks. Since the end of World War II there has been a succession 
of applications for authority to make general freight rate increases and general 
telephone rate increases. 


er all 


The Air Transport Board issues regulations dealing with the classifi- 
cation of air carriers and commercial air services, applications for licences to 
operate commercial air services, accounts, records and reports, ownership, 
transfers, consolidations, mergers and leases of commercial air services, 
traffic tolls and tariffs, and other related matters. 

The Canadian Maritime Commission was constituted for the purpose of 
examining into, keeping records of, and advising the Minister of Transport 
on matters pertaining to Canadian shipping and shipbuilding serviees. 


Railways 

Two great transcontinental railway systems operate almost all of the 
railway facilities in Canada—the Canadian National Railway System, a 
government-owned body, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, a joint 
stock corporation. These systems, though highly competitive, still co-operate 
in many fields where duplication of service is not profitable. Both systems, in 
addition to their wide-flung railway and express operations and their extensive 
maintenance services, conduct other transport facilities—fleets of inland and 
coastal vessels and ferries, ocean-going steamships, nation-wide telegraph ser- 
vices providing communication between all principal points of Canada with 
connections to all parts of the world, highway transport services, year-round 
and resort hotels, and extensive passenger and freight air services over domestic 
and international routes. 

An increase in freight rates during 1959 was the major factor in advancing 
revenue for Canadian operations of the two lines from $1,030,255,106 in 


The latest in automatic equipment 
is used to drive the last spike on 
the new 52-mile Optic-Chisel Lake 
line in northern Manitoba in 
September, 1960. 


The “rail-aid” moves along rail- 
way track under its own power, 
rolls off its own rail car which it 
then removes from the track, and 
goes about its business of cleaning 
ditches, widening banks, moving 
ballast, loading or unloading cars, 
assisting in repair work on trestles 
or even pile-driving. 


Introduction of Canada’s first mobile diesel refueler in the summer of 1960 cut servicing 
time of a yard engine from 14 hours to 20 minutes. The refueler supplies diesel fuel oil, 
sand, cooling water and lubricating oil. 
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1958 to $1,066,994,641 in 1959. During the same period, railway expenses 
also increased, from $1,009,412,521 to $1,029,587,310, largely due tS increased 
labour costs. Revenue per passenger mile decreased by an average of 11 
cents, while revenue per ton-mile of freight increased by an average of 9 cents. 

During 1960 both railways continued to improve their equipment and 
services. A landmark in railroading history was achieved when both com- 
panies completed the switchover from steam to diesel locomotives for freight, 
passenger and yard service. 

Both lines expanded and extended the “piggy-back” service, by which 
flatears carry loaded trailers from one point to another, where they are once 
more hooked up to motors and return to the highways. Loadings of high- 
way trailers increased 75 p.c. in 1959 over 1958 and averaged about 3,000 
a week at the end of the year. 

To tempt the dwindling passenger trade, both railways initiated various 
plans. Included in these are the ‘“Go Now—Pay Later” time-payment plans; 
credit cards offering credit for railway or airline accommodation, telegraph, 
express, hotel and car rental services; and plans for a reduction in rates for 
groups travelling together and all-inclusive rates covering transportation, 
berths, meals and tips. ‘‘Railiners’’—self-propelled diesel cars—are used effec- 
tively on short runs. Cafeteria service on trains has proved popular and is 
being extended. 


Se ee ee ee 


“Containerization” is a recent innovation on the White Pass & Yukon Railway running from 
Whitehorse, Yukon, to Skagway, Alaska. Containers are packed with freight and locked, 
which prevents breakage and pilfering. They are loaded and unloaded by forklift and 
travel on flatcars, eliminating the need for boxcars. Here they are shown stacked, 
waiting for truck pick-up. 
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Operations of hotels owned by the two railways showed an improvement 
over 1958. The Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal operated for the full year 
(in 1958 it was in operation for only eight months), and the new addition to 
the Royal York in Toronto brought it back to its position as the largest hotel 
in the Commonwealth, with 1,600 rooms. A 160-room addition to the Nova 
Scotian in Halifax will be completed in 1961. 


Telex, the service which enables rapid printed communication between 
subscribers and which is operated jointly by the two railways, was extended. 
By the end of 1960, the number of Telex subscribers had grown to more than 
3,000. 


Shipping 

Bounded on three sides by salt water and, along nearly half the fourth, 
by a deep-water inland lake and river system, Canada has always had a vital 
interest in shipping. Apart from foreign shipping, there is a tremendous fleet 
of smaller ships plying the coastal trade. In the interior, there are lakes and 
rivers which provide the only form of ground transportation to many remote, 
but important, areas. These bodies of water are frozen for many months of 
the year; water transportation in these areas, then, while statistically unim- 
portant, is invested with an urgency less apparent where the water is open all 
year. 


An aerial view of the new CNR automatic hump yard in Montreal. When opened in 
1961, it will be the largest yard in North America, having the capacity to receive 100 
trains and transfers daily, or a total of up to 7,000 cars. It will process them through the 
yard and have them ready for movement within four hours after arrival. An apprecia- 
tion of the yard’s huge size can be gained by a comparison with the sizeable CPR yard 
on the left. 


The world’s third strongest 15,000-hp. ice-breaker, the John A. Macdonald, completed 
its maiden northern supply tour in 1960. It is scheduled to make a crossing of the North- 
west Passage in 1961. This ship has a radius of action of 20,000 miles without refuelling 
and is fitted with triple propellers, three helicopters for reconnaissance, an electric fire 
detection system, an electrically heated crowsnest, and a hull capable of withstanding 
heavy ice pressure. . 


Except for the coastal trade, the waterways of Canada—the rivers, lakes 
and canals—are open on equal terms to the shipping of all nations, although 
most of the inland trade is carried in ships of Canadian registry. In 1959, 
143,953 vessels, engaged in foreign or coastal trade, arrived at Canadian ports, 
compared with 130,944 in 1958 and 139,431 in 1957. The total tonnage of 
all cargoes loaded and unloaded in foreign trade during 1959 at Canadian 
ports amounted to 85,009,691, compared with 71,432,576 in 1958. Of this 
tonnage, 24,423,914 or 29 p.c. was carried in vessels of Canadian registry. 


Of the total waterborne foreign trade, 56.4 p.c. or 48,004,037 tons was 
with the United States and, of this traffic, Canadian vessels carried 50.3 p.c. 
In trade with other countries, however, Canadian vessels carried only 278,437 
tons of a total of 36,005,654 tons. Most of the remainder was carried by 
vessels of the United States, the United Kingdom, Norway, Liberia, Panama, 
Germany, Sweden, Italy, Japan and the Netherlands. 
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Commodities exported from Canadian ports by vessel in 1959 amounted 
to 50,455,303 short tons, an increase of 25 p.c. over the 1958 total. Export 
shipments from the Atlantic and lower St. Lawrence River ports rose 26 p.c. 
to 31,242,709 tons; from the Great Lakes and upper St. Lawrence River 
ports shipments were up 54 p.c. to 8,662,554 tons; while shipments from 
Pacific coast ports increased by 6 p.c. to 10,550,040 tons. The major com- 
modities, in tons, exported by ship in 1959 included: iron ore, 20,350,218; 
wheat, 7,431,484; gypsum, 4,674,084; newsprint, 2,500,438; and lumber, 
2,146,330. 

Imports unloaded at Canadian ports were also higher than in 1958, 
increasing by 11 p.c. to 34,554,388 tons from 31,133,694 tons. Shipments 
of petroleum oils ‘were up by more than one million tons, to 4,274,587 tons 
from 3,067,149, bituminous coal increased to 11,037,707 from 10,545,955 and 
crude petroleum to 4,125,395 tons from 3,539,416. Other commodities 
showing increases were limestone, sand, gravel and stone, and scrap iron. 
Among the commodities showing decreases were iron ore, down to 3,198,070 
tons from 3,552,989, gasoline to 547,642 tons from 637,550 and sulphur to 
323,160 tons from 403,889. 

Canadian aids to navigation include adequate marking of dangerous 
areas by lighthouses and other marine signals, an efficient pilotage service, 
and radio-signal and direction-finding stations. Comprehensive federal 
legislation and regulations ensure a high standard of safety for navigation in 
Canadian waters. 


Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships’ new flagship, the 
Empress of Canada, minutes 
before she was launched 
in May, 1960. Put into 
operation on the Atlantic 
run in April, 1961, this 
27,500-ton ship is fea- 
tured by a bulbous bow 
designed to reduce pit- 
ching and stabilizers to cut 
roll from 25° to 3°. 


Freight is carried ashore at Resolute Bay on Cornwallis Island in the Arctic by Department 
of Transport barges. 


Canals 


The major canals in Canada are those of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
waterway—the three new canals of the St. Lawrence Seaway, with their seven 
locks, providing navigation for vessels of 25-foot draught from Montreal to 
Lake Ontario; the Welland Ship Canal by-passing the Niagara River between 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie with its eight locks; and the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal and lock between Lake Huron and Lake Superior. ‘hese 16 locks over- 
come a drop of 580 feet from the head of the lakes to Montreal. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway was opened to navigation on April 25, 1959, and a new 
phase in the history of this waterway began. From Montreal to Lake Ontario 
the former bottleneck of narrow shallow canals and of slow passage through 
22 locks has been overcome, giving faster and safer movement for larger vessels. 
The new locks and linking channels now accommodate all but the largest 
ocean-going vessels and the upper St. Lawrence and Great Lakes are open to 
80 p.c. of the world’s saltwater fleet. Only time will establish the value of this 
project, but it is certain to bring about a major change in the pattern of 
trade and the destiny of the Great Lakes area. 


Subsidiary Canadian canals or branches include the St. Peters Canal 
between Bras d’Or Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean in Nova Scotia; the St. Ours 
and Chambly Canals on the Richelieu River, Quebec; the Ste. Anne, Carillon 
and Grenville Canals on the Ottawa River; the Rideau Canal between the 
Ottawa River and Lake Ontario; and the Trent and Murray Canals between 
Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay in Ontario. The commercial value of these 
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canals is not great but they are maintained to control water levels and permit 
the passage of small vessels and pleasure craft. The Canso Canal, completed 
in 1957, permits shipping to pass through the causeway connecting Cape 
Breton Island with the Nova Scotia mainland. During 1959, 51,076,132 tons 
of freight passed through all Canadian canals in 30,559 vessels. 


Harbours 


A considerable part of the goods carried in Canada, both in domestic and 
international trade, use water facilities for some portion of their journey. The 
interchange of movement from land to water routes and vice versa is handled 
at many ports on the sea coasts and along the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
waterway all of which are well equipped with the necessary docks and wharves, 
warehouses, equipment for the handling of bulk freight, harbour railways, 
grain elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and dry docks. 


Eight of the principal harbours are administered by the National Harbours 
Board, a Crown corporation responsible to Parliament for their efficient opera- 
tion. Seven other harbours are administered by commissions that include 
municipal as well as federal appointees and, in addition, there are about 300 


The seaport of Churchill, Manitoba, on the west coast of Hudson Bay. Founded as a trading 
post in 1685, Churchill was not reached by railway until 1931. Today it serves as an 
administrative centre for the district and as headquarters for defence forces based in the 
northern areas. 


The Port Weller shipyard on the Welland Canal at St. Catharines, Ontario. Situated in 
one of North America’s oldest ship-building centres, it has a 730-foot building dock, a 
750-foot graving dock for repairs and a 100-foot sheerleg crane, the largest ever built 
in Canada, capable of lifting 125 tons. 


public harbours, all of which are under the supervision of the Department of 
Transport. The harbours administered by the National Harbours Board are: 
Halifax and Saint John on the Atlantic seaboard; Chicoutimi on the Saguenay 
River, and Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal on the St. Lawrence River in 
Quebec; Churchill on Hudson Bay; and Vancouver on the Pacific coast. 
Most of these ports also have dock and handling facilities owned by private 
companies. 

_ A large construction program is under way both by the National Harbours 
Board and by other administering agencies to keep Canadian harbour facilities 
in line with requirements. In particular, the ports on the St. Lawrence River 
and Great Lakes are preparing for an influx of larger shipping as a result of 
the completion of the Seaway project. New wharves and piers, grain elevators 
and warehousing and freight-handling equipment are being constructed or 
installed. 

The freight movement through a large port includes that loaded and 
unloaded from sea-going vessels, the cargo handled by coastal vessels which 
is as large or larger, in-transit movement, and the movement from one point 
to another within the harbour. Figures for the ports reporting the highest 
tonnages in foreign and coastwise trade in 1959 are given in the following 


table. 
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Foreign and Coastwise Trade through Ports Handling over 
2,500,000 Tons in 1959 


ne 


Foreign Coastwise Total Freight 
Port ER Handled 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons tons 

IMonthealercriet: 3,601,922 5,689,607 4,003,165 4,646,870 17,941,564 
Sentellese me aene ioe 1D5 3:71 5359 141,291 2,256,430 260,461 T57,029 721 
Wanecouver. iss. ha is 5,600,821 965 , 634 2,315,868 2,948,105 11,830,428 
PortaArchitee ca tee 3,260,969 144,912 5,398,739 187,097 8,991,717 
Hamilton. 2c oe 65,297 5,393,479 SMG 1647-125 7,486,038 
Ralifascn tet: Sheet idee 2,506,096 3,083,569 LOS 9! 22 5ei OO ELSON ASI) 
Mn OLOntO Weiner kel 251,522 2170, 907 550,996 1,789,683 4,769,108 
Sault Ste. Marie..... 377,485 3,349 , 093 147,612 702 ,626 4,576,816 
QUEBEC iatens oo sie Rees 852,516 748,597 190,989 DAG MNT 4,269,275 
RontevValliaioe aes 589,088 162,150 2,509,673 439,321 3008232 
Port Colborne....... Ge 2ol 402,321 806,190 1,409,626 3,335,418 
Svdneyie 26 ae tees 16,123 208 , 606 1,796,484 1,203,478 3,224,691 
Sarnialse Bnei TOR 725 648,577 1,720,324 582,748 3,031,374 
Porta Aliredi se 468 , 086 1,979,388 161,405 334,898 DOAS dl 
Sorel ak Sac eee 1,042,501 350,472 152,487 1,391,588 2,937,048 
New Westminster... . 907,618 192,598 1,073,664 617,703 PRS HOA RBS} 
‘Three Riverse. sono: 686,341 379,262 54,030 1,651,856 2,771,489 
Sainte onineees aoe: 1,048,061 829,157 109 ,994 440,000 Dh OT DIN 
Bellelsiand= nee 1,894,015 — 467 ,482 17,419 2,378,916 
Contrecoeur.. 2.4.4. - 1,038,298 545 ,935 40,374 617,738 2,242,345 


Certain of these ports, such as Sept Iles and Port Alfred, serve large 
industrial establishments rather than great aggregations of population and 
their cargoes are therefore limited mainly to the movement of such heavy 
bulk raw materials as iron ore, pulpwood or, as for Port Alfred, bauxite. 


The ship that never sails is the 
lightship which guards the 
rocky Lurcher Shoals 24 miles 
off the coast of Nova Scotia. 
Crews of 12 keep vigil month 
and month about. 
crew members have served 
more than 20 years on the 
Lurcher Lightship. 


Several 
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Seen in the centre of the approach lights in this picture of an aircraft making a landing 
are the units of a new electronic landing aid which guides pilots to the runway during 
periods of poor visibility. It is the electronic flash approach system, a synchronized line 
of 50 flashing lights that produce a ball of fire along the line of approach. The plane is 
a Canadian-built Tracker anti-submarine aircraft, of which Canada is transferring 17 to 
the Royal Netherlands Navy under the 1960-61 NATO Mutual Aid Program. 


Airlines 


Because of the continued expansion in both freight and passenger air 
services and the desire to keep Canadian aviation abreast of jet age require- 
ments, the needs for new or extended ground facilities were under constant 
appraisal. Substantial progress was made by the federal Department of 
Transport during 1960 in planning, designing and constructing new air ter- 
minal buildings, airports, runways, improved navigation aids, air traffic 
control facilities and meteorological services. A major contract was completed 
at Frobisher in the construction of living quarters, a four-room school, five 
warehouses and an administration building. New terminal buildings were 
opened at Ottawa’s Uplands Airport, at the Montreal International Airport 
at Dorval, Que. and at Regina, Sask. An entirely new airport and terminal 
was opened at Halifax, N.S. and a new airport went into use at Edmonton, 
Alta. Plans progressed for new terminal facilities at North Bay and Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont.; Port Hardy, Prince Rupert and Vancouver, B.C.; and 
Frobisher, Inuvik and Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

Of the 489 commercial air carrier operating services in Canada, 292 were 
Canadian and 197 were foreign and Commonwealth. There were 4,914 
registered aircraft, an increase of 367 over the previous year. ‘The greatest 
increase was in the private category, with a registration of 2,869 compared 
with 2,513 in 1959. Of the 3,489 private pilots licensed, 2,624 were trained 


“Palletizing’, or the strapping of loads 
of freight to pallets which are then fork- 
lifted into aircraft, has vastly speeded 
operations at both ends of the flight. 


under the Department of Trans- 
port’s assistance plan. Seventy-six 
schools and 43 flying clubs took 
part in this training program. 


The Canadian Airworthiness 
Council, created in 1959, acted in 
an advisory capacity on questions 
of aeronautical engineering, air- 
worthiness, inspection, mainte- 
nance and certification of aircraft 
and. related matters. It main- 
tained close liaison with the United 
States Federal Aviation Agency. 

The bulk of Canada’s freight and passenger air service is provided by the 
Trans-Canada Air Lines and the Canadian Pacific Air Lines. TCA, a publicly 
owned company, was created by Act of Parliament in 1937. At that time 
TCA’s operations consisted of running a 122-mile route with a single air- 
craft. At present TCA is carrying out a gradual program of switching com- 
pletely to turbine-powered aircraft. By the end of 1961 its fleet will consist 
of 23 Vanguards, 49 Viscounts and 10 DC-8’s. The fact that these are all 
Rolls Royce engines makes TCA the first airline in the world to have only 
one power plant supplier. During 1961 all TCA’s piston engine aircraft— 
Super-Constellations, North Stars and DC-3’s—will be retired from service. 
The new Vanguards, first on the North American continent, with a cruising 
speed of 425 m.p.h. and a range of 2,800 miles, run the short and medium 
length routes in Canada 
and from Canada to the 
United States, Bermuda 
and the Caribbean. 


In addition to its 
passenger and combined 
passenger and cargo 
flights, TCA operates a 
scheduled transconti- 
nental service with all- 
cargo aircraft, each cap- 
able of carrying nine tons 


This trainer helicopter rises 
75 feet from the ground, 
can hover, move up or down 
or sideways, turn on its axis 
and duplicate the motions of 
a real helicopter. Used to 
train pilots in Edmonton, 
Alberta, it is very much less 
expensive as a trainer than 
using a helicopter. 
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-of freight. Canadian shippers enjoy a high standard of service, being assured 
of next-day delivery to cities within a 1,500-mile radius and second-dav 
delivery to points beyond. In providing general air carriage for first class 
mail in Canada, TCA, in co-operation with the Canadian Post Office Depart- 
ment, again contributed to one of the world’s most expeditious mail delivery 
systems. 


At the close of 1960, TCA routes stretched 31,000 miles within North 
America and to the British Isles, continental Europe and the Caribbean, with 
59 communities being directly served. Its staff numbered 10,500. 


Anticipating the impact upon airline reservations procedures of the new 
speed and scale of air transportation, TCA undertook, in conjunction with 
Canadian electronic manufacturers, the design of an electronic and fully auto- 
matic reservations system. An order was placed for this equipment in 1959 
and when it becomes operative in 1962 it will ensure almost instantaneous 
response to reservations requests and will reduce possibilities of error to an 
absolute minimum. It will be the most modern such system emp'oyed by the 
world’s airlines. 


The Canadian Pacific Air Lines came into existence in 1942 as the result 
of the consolidation of a number of independent companies engaged in flying 
in Canada’s northland. In 1949 this company was designated to provide 
trans-Pacific services on behalf of Canada and later it added other overseas 
routes until, today, it is one of the largest world carriers in terms of undupli- 
cated route-miles. Its South Pacific service links Canada with New Zealand, 
Australia, Honolulu and Fiji, and a northern route extends to Japan and 
Hong Kong. Frequent flights cross the Arctic from Vancouver to Amster- 
dam, and an Atlantic service operates to Portugal and Spain. A South 
American network serves Mexico City, Lima, Santiago and Buenos Aires. In 
1959 CPA was designated as the Canadian carrier to provide air service 
between Canada and Italy and, in March, 1960, it inaugurated flights between 
Canada and Rome. It also began a daily Canadian transcontinental service 
between Vancouver and Montreal. 


New equipment placed in service in 1959 consisted of two Bristol Britannia 
turboprop aircraft. An order was placed for four DC-8 jetliners. 


In 1960, licences were 
issued to 3,489 private 
pilots and 2,869  pri- 
vately-owned aircraft. 
Private airports, such as 
this one, totalled 705. 
There were also 154 muni- 
cipal airports, 138 be- 
longing to the federal 
Department of Transport, 
and 83 owned by the 
Armed Services. 


In 1960 the northern Ontario 
section of the Trans-Canada 
Highway reached the town of 
Wawa. At the entrance to the 
town this monument of the 
wawa (Indian name for goose) 
was erected. 


Though Canada’s aviation spotlight tends to be directed on TCA and 
CPA, extensive scheduled service is provided by a number of smaller carriers 
—in the lower St. Lawrence area by Quebecair; in the Atlantic and Pacific 
coast areas by Maritime Central Airways and Pacific Western Airlines, respec- 
tively; in northern Manitoba and western Ontario by Trans-Air of Winnipeg. 
Non-scheduled services are operated by most of the independent lines. They 
provide effective access to sections of Canada that are inaccessible by other 
means of transportation and act as feeders to the scheduled airlines. Their 
specialty services include recreational flying, aerial photography and surveying, 
aerial pest control and aerial advertising. 


Highways and Roads 


Canada’s road-building program is still on the increase. Since the end 
of the Second World War, governments at the three levels have spent approx- 
imately $6,500,000,000 repairing, rebuilding and extending highways, roads 
and streets in an endeavour to meet the demands of motor traffic. Surfaced 
mileage, which stood at 131,000 miles in 1945, increased to 251,000 miles by 
the end of 1958. During that year alone $773,000,000 was spent on highways 
and rural roads and $164,000,000 on urban streets, sidewalks and bridges—a 
total of $937,000,000. 


The chief spending agencies are the provincial governments, which 
accounted for 68 p.c. of the total in 1958, including assistance to municipal- 
ities. Federal Government expenditure accounted for 11 p.c. and municipal 
and other agencies for the remainder. 


Work on the Trans-Canada Highway has been completed in Prince 
Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and is nearing com- 
pletion in several other provinces. All sections of the Trans-Canada High- 
way are now open for travel except for the Rogers Pass in British Columbia. 


Expenditure by the province of Ontario tops that of any other road- 
building agency and that of Quebec ranks second. City traffic congestion 
is being countered by changes in traffic arteries, skilful use of traffic control 
devices and channelling, and by the construction of expressways which are 
under way in Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa and Vancouver. 
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Federal Government expenditures on roads will show a decided increase 
over the next seven years as a result of the inauguration of the “eR oadé a 
Resources’ project, whereby the Government of Canada will share with the 
provinces one-half the cost of building over 4,000 miles of roads into undevel- 
oped and underdeveloped areas, involving an expenditure of $150,000,000. 
The first project under this plan is a 255-mile road which will open a & 
development a large and comparativeiy inaccessible region of northwestern 
British Columbia. The Federal Government, in addition, has undertaken 
a seven-year $100,000,000 program of road-building in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories, also for the purpose of opening up resource-development 
areas. A road from the Mackenzie Highway around the west end of Great 
Slave Lake to Yellowknife was opened for traffic in 1960. Also completed 
is the 23.7 mile Fort Fitzgerald—Fort Smith road by-passing the rapids on 
the Slave River, which prevent through navigation between Waterways and 
the Arctic Ocean. 


Motor Vehicles 


Motor vehicle registrations continue to increase year by year, reaching 
a record 5,017,686 in 1959 compared with 4,675,560 in 1958. Of the total, 
3,812,422 were passenger car registrations (one for every five Canadians), 
1,171,097 were commercial vehicles (including 1,097,977 trucks, 16,280 buses 
and 56,840 other types) and 34,167 were motorcycles. Registrations in the 
different provinces were: Newfoundland, 51,145; Prince Edward Island, 
27,502; Nova Scotia, 189,435; New Brunswick, 129,629; Quebec, 1,040,366; 
Ontario, 1,973,737; Manitoba, 269,974; Saskatchewan, 326,690: Alberta, 
456,458; British Columbia, 545,491; and the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories, 7,259. 

Provincial revenues from motor vehicle registrations and licences also 
reached a new high at $162,074,455, an increase of $16,025,739 over 1958. 
Gasoline tax revenues rose to $376,728,495 derived from the sale of 2,865,034,- 
346 gal., most of which was consumed by motor vehicles. 


The supply of new passenger vehicles in 1959 amounted to 439,773 cars, 
55,091 more than in 1958. The 1959 total included 285,841 cars manufactured 
in Canada and 153,932 imported cars. During 1959, 425,038 passenger cars 
were sold, valued at $1,240,961,000, as well as 77,588 trucks and buses valued 
at $299, 207,000. 


In spite of an accelerated program of safety education and, in some 
provinces, increased penalties for dangerous driving, motor vehicle traffic 


The footbridge across 
the Pelly River where 
the 150-mile Canol 
Road in the Northwest 
Territories ends. This 
road is now open to 
tourists and big game 
hunters. 
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accidents on Canada’s streets and highways increased by 6.6 p.c. to 242,429 
in 1959 from 227,451 in 1958. They took 36 more lives at 3,231 and injured 
5.8 p.c. more persons at 84,751. 


Motor Transport. The extension and improvement of Canadian highways 
and technical improvements in equipment have encouraged a continuous 
expansion in freight traffic on the roads. High-speed expressways and 
regular schedules operated by the carriers have vaulted the industry into a 
role of national importance. 


Motor transport traffic surveys have been conducted in all provinces on 
a continuing basis since 1957 by means of random samples of vehicles selected 
from provincial registration records. Excluding vehicles which do not perform 
normal transportation services such as cranes, tow trucks, road-building equip- 
ment, etc., the number of trucks and road tractors licensed in Canada during 
1958 averaged 862,775. These vehicles travelled 6,616,012,000 miles for an 
average distance of 7,700 miles each and carried 460,313,000 tons of goods 
to perform 15,645,283,000 ton-miles. 


Trucks operating for hire averaged 50,503 or approximately 6 p.c. of the 
truck population in 1958. They travelled 1,299,274,000 miles or nearly 20 p.c. 
of the miles covered by transport trucks. Revenue earned by trucks for hire 
was $630,999,000, an average of $12,500 per vehicle and 6.8 cents per ton-mile. 


Scheduled and chartered intercity buses operated by the larger companies 
carried 48,827,212 passengers in 1959 compared with 50,034,888 in 1958. On 
the other hand their vehicle miles increased to 80,734,020 from 80,611,351 in 
1958 and their operating revenues rose to $39,996,121 from $39,412,512. The 
average fare per passenger was 82 cents in 1959, indicating that short-distance 
travel was the mainstay of operation. 


With the staggering in- 
crease in the number of 
personal cars, the problem 
of parking them has as- 
sumed paramount impor- 
tance in all the larger 
municipalities. In this 
picture is a section of 
downtown Toronto which 
cleared blocks of buildings 
from valuable land to 
provide parking lots. 
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The Disraeli Freeway into downtown Winnipeg was opened in 1960. 


Urban Transit Services. Change marks the operations of urban passenger- 
transport services. The motor bus with its greater speed and manoeuvrability 
has almost completely replaced the electric railway. By the end of 1959 
Toronto was the only city with street cars. The trolley bus, a transition 
vehicle between the electric car and the motor bus, is also losing favour. 
The much greater use of private motor vehicles within the towns and cities 
and to and from the newly developed suburban areas has reduced greatly 
the number of passengers carried in public conveyances. The transit services 
are at the same time faced with increasing costs of operation and much greater 
areas to service. Attempts to cover the added expenditure by higher fares 
or by diminished service have tended to defeat their own purpose. 

In 1959 urban transit systems carried 1,056,812,775 passengers as com- 
pared with 1,079,712,025 in 1958, continuing the downward trend in evidence 
since 1949. However, it is noteworthy that during 1958 and 1959 in the larger 
centres, where traffic and parking problems are increasing, the passenger load 
remained fairly stable or actually increased, which may indicate a future trend. 
The Toronto system, the only one in Canada operating a subway, transported 
35,869,394 passengers in 1959 compared with 35,932,278 in 1958. Transit 
systems operating in the larger urban areas are mostly municipally owned but 
in the smaller centres private ownership is more prevalent. 
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Map Showing Crude Oil and Natural Gas Pipelines in Canada. 


Pipelines 


Although pipelines have long been used to transport water, pipeline 
systems for this purpose have essentially been local in nature and only seldom 
extend beyond the limits of a municipality. Consequently, the mileage of 
transmission water lines can be measured in terms of a few hundred miles. 
Oil and gas pipelines, on the other hand, have been constructed in Canada in 
recent years on a very large scale. The construction of the Interprovincial 
Pipe Line Company’s system in 1950, for transporting crude oil from the 
Prairie Provinces to Eastern Canada, marked the commencement of a new 
transportation era in Canada. The large reserves discovered in Western 
Canada could not have been exploited without pipelines to transport the crude 
oil and natural gas to markets. The cost of rail transport would have pro- 
hibited the transport of crude oil over long distances and there is no alter- 
native to pipelines for the overland transportation of natural gas. Asa result 
of the major pipeline construction program of the past decade, Canada now 
possesses a network of oil and gas pipelines which links the producing regions 
of the West with markets in Canada as far east as Quebec. This pipeline 
transportation system also provides for deliveries to markets in the western 
and north-central areas of the United States. 


| 
. 


Although the year 1960 was not an outstanding one in respect to pipe- 
line additions, approval by the Government of Canada of the recommendation 
made by the newly formed National Energy Board that gas export be 
permitted, and the subsequent approval of gas import by the authorities in the 
United States, set the stage for significant gas pipeline system enlargement. 
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Gas Pipelines 


The two main components of Canada’s gas transportation facilities are 
the lines of Westcoast Transmission Company Limited and Trans-Canada 
Pipe Lines Limited. 


The Westcoast system collects natural gas in the northeastern region of 
British Columbia and the adjacent region of Alberta. The gas is transported 
by way of a 30-inch, 605-mile pipeline, originating at Taylor, British Columbia, 
where the Alaska Highway crosses the Peace River, and ending a few miles 
east of Vancouver, from which point a lateral line crosses the United States 
border. During 1960, Gas Trunk Line of British Columbia Limited, a newly 
organized company, completed 82 miles of 16-inch line in northern British 
Columbia to make additional reserves of gas available to the Westcoast line. 


Trans-Canada pipeline, the longest gas pipeline in the world, stretches 
for 2,290 miles from the Alberta-Saskatchewan border to Montreal. From 
the receiving terminal to Winnipeg the line is 34 inches in diameter; from 
Winnipeg to Toronto, via northern Ontario, the line is 30 inches in diameter; 
and from Toronto to Montreal it is 20 inches. Trans-Canada supplies 
distribution companies in Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 
Gas is gathered for Trans-Canada by Alberta Gas Trunk Line, which enlarged 
its system in 1960 by constructing 72 miles of 24-inch pipe and 110 miles of 


small-diameter laterals in Alberta. 


The distribution systems in each of the provinces from British Columbia 
to Quebec continued their expansion programs to meet the requirements of 
growing markets. As the result of construction work completed on gathering, 
transmission and distribution systems during 1960 total gas pipeline mileage 
was increased to 30,400 miles compared with 29,500 miles at the end of 1959. 


In the fall of 1960, pipeline construction commenced on the Foothills 
Division gathering system of Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company Limited in 
preparation for the export project of Alberta and Southern Gas Co. Ltd. 
Alberta and Southern will export gas to the west coast region of the United 
States and the state of Montana. Alberta Gas Trunk will construct a total 
of 350 miles of main line and 121 miles of laterals to gas fields which are to 
be linked to the Alberta and Southern line. In British Columbia, also in 


Laying the 51-inch 
pipeline from Winni- 
peg to the interna- 
tional border near 
Emerson, Manitoba. 
The first gas deliveries 
through this line to the 
United States took 
place in October, 
1960. 
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connection with this project, work commenced on the 108-mile, 36-inch 
pipeline which will carry gas from the Foothills Division line to the British 
Columbia-Idaho border. 


In 1960 utility sales of natural gas in Canada totalled 324,468,404 Mcf* 
as against 283,230,089 Mcf in 1959. Exports of natural gas to the United States 
in 1960 amounted to 112,480,760 Mcf compared with 83,175,601 in 1959. 


Oil Pipelines 


The principal components of Canada’s oil pipeline system are the pipe- 
lines of Interprovincial Pipe Line Company, transporting crude oil from 
Edmonton eastward as far as Toronto, and of Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line 
Company, operating from Edmonton to Vancouver and making deliveries to 
the Puget Sound area of the United States. 


Interprovincial has two complete pipelines along the same route from 
Edmonton to Superior, Wisconsin, at the head of Lake Superior. These 
connect with a larger line, 30 inches in diameter, extending to Sarnia, Ontario, 
from which point a 20-inch line goes as far as Toronto. The company receives 
crude oil from six pipelines in Alberta, two in Saskatchewan and two in 
Manitoba, and from its own gathering line in Alberta. Interprovincial 
makes deliveries to two pipelines in Saskatchewan, two in Manitoba and three 
in the United States. The Interprovincial system, either directly or in 
conjunction with its connecting carriers, transports Western Canada crude 
oil to refineries located in Saskatchewan, Minnesota, Manitoba, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Ontario. Although no additions were made to pipeline 
mileage in 1960, increased pumping capacity was added to raise the system’s 
throughput capacity. 

Oil pipeline construction in Canada during 1960 was at a comparatively 
low level following the major construction program of recent years. A modest 
amount of construction work was carried out in the Peace River region of 
Alberta and British Columbia, and additions were made to the gathering 
system in the big Pembina oil field and in some smaller fields. At the end of 
1960’'there were 8,050 miles of oil lines in Canada compared with 7,800 at 
the end of 1959. 


Net deliveries of crude oil in 1959 amounted to 308,491,162 barrels 
compared with 274,772,792 barrels in 1958. Net deliveries in 1960 main- 
tained the level reached in 1959 which had established an all-time high. 


*Mcf = 1,000 cubic feet. 


Something new in 
transportation: a col- 
lapsible rubber fabric 
tank which can be 
filled in a few minutes 
and, when empty, 
rolled up compactly. 
In sizes from 10 gal- 
lons to 25,000, these 
containers are being 
used to transport wine, 
oil, chemicals, water, 
gasoline, paint. Simi- 
lar containers are also 
made for static stor- 
age and for towing 
in water by a tug. 


Changing a Geiger-Mueller tube in a “counter-tray”. This equipment forms part of a 
“counter telescope” which monitors cosmic radiation at Resolute Bay, N.W.T. 


Scientific Research 


“Science’—simple word, complex theme. In Canada, variations on 
this theme arise from the country’s geographic, economic, and political 
diversity. Provincial governments, industrial firms and universities are 
playing an increasingly important role in Canada’s scientific research effort, 
but the main support continues to come from the Federal Government. 

A recent survey made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics jointly with 
the National Research Council gives a good idea of the magnitude of scientific 
activities undertaken by the Federal Government in 1959, together with an 
indication of the size of the 1960 program. 


Total estimated expenditures for 1959-60 were $212,300,000 as against 
$222,600,000 spent in 1958-59, the decrease of 4.6 p.c. being due largely to a 
decline of 9.9 p.c. in development contracts for the armed services. This 
means that the civilian branches—which include all departments and agencies 
except the Department of National Defence—actually showed an increase 
of 16.3 p.c. from $127,000,000 in 1958-59 to $147,700,000 in 1959-60. 


There were 17,191 persons employed in all scientific activities; the civilian 
departments together with the Defence Research Board accounted for 15,091 
personnel or 87.8 p.c.; the armed forces made up for the remaining 2,100 
personnel or 12.2 p.c. The ratio of supporting personnel to professional 
staff was about three to one; about half of the professional scientists employed 
by all departments (excluding armed forces and Defence Research Board) 
were physical scientists, almost 42 p.c. were life scientists, and the rest were 
administrators of scientific programs or performed other duties relating to the 
conduct of research and development. 
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Recent creation of a federal Department of Forestry, with emphasis on 
‘ts research functions, is an indication that a large segment of science for 
primary industries will continue to be organized on a national scale. 


Capital expenditures on research and development amounted to 
$30,700,000 in 1958-59 and $33,000,000 in 1959- 60, an increase of $2,300,000. 
Almost all of this investment is accounted for by six organizations as shown 
in the table below: 


1958-59 1959-60 
Department or Agency 
EA on a $’000,000 $’000,000 
UNioritlon ale ape ae oe ROE O LD Ae nO ac ono mc runt PO aaa cat 10.2 1137 
Noricul tuberr mers ceimericr gaara LA RLS Rh Phe ek eee meng ean Ceres Sa3 6.7 
DefencesReseatehmB Oat Ce te. waneers tse Wiesner tea wales cr Welt 5.6 6.3 
NationaleResearchs @ounctliergsecte sist eerie ried ahi yeet nel eer ar Demi 4.6 
Mines:and’ LechnicaliSurveyseasnesssr a] 2 cree entree. Att 16 
BishetiessReccanch 6 OatCiy ncaa senate nee ten mieten ermine cee sii a 1.4 iba 


In Atomic Energy, much of this expenditure reflects the long-term nuclear 
reactor program; in Agriculture, the K.W. Neatby Building was officially 
opened in June 1960 as headquarters of the Research Branch; in Mines and 
Technical Surveys, the Ottawa laboratories were consolidated on one site; 
the Defence Research Board, the research centre at Shirley's Bay was en- 
larged and a laboratory at Prince Albert was opened, at the National Research 
Council, a new building was started to house the Division of Applied Physics; 
at the Fisheries Research Board, the move is “from the beach to the open 
ocean’’, as the commissioning of the new Motor Vessel A. 1. Cameron indicates. 


The policy of building off-shore vessels for fisheries research has been 
broadened to include the general field of oceanography. The Canadian 
Joint Committee on Oceanography—in which the Defence Research Board, 
the Hydrographic Service of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
the Fisheries Research Board, the Meteorological Service of the Department 
of Transport, the National Research Council, and the Royal Canadian Navy 


Canada studies her waterfowl population for statistics and behaviour at Delta Water- 
fowl Research Station, Delta, Manitoba. Here in an enclosed pond at the station, Dutch- 
type nests are set out. 


cooperate—has assigned a major 
share in this research task to the 
Department of Mines and Techni- 
cal Surveys. 


A multi-million dollar ship- 
building program will provide a 
fleet of oceanographic vessels, in- 
tended for year-round duty; the 
larger ships—such as the C.G.S. 
Hudson, to be commissioned in 
1962—will be capable of working 
anywhere in the world. 


Next year will also see the 
_completion of the Bedford Institute 
of Oceanography, which is being 
erected near Halifax at a cost of 
about $3,000,000 and will house 
a staff of 300, comprising oceanog- 
raphers, hydrographers, submarine 


geologists, etc. Displays showing the development of Canadian aviation 
Provincial research agencies over the past 50 years are contained in the National 

; 2 Aviation Museum in the Ottawa Air Terminal Building. 

play a) in portaat role in develop- Here, on display, are the original Silver Dart engine and 
ing highly diversified research ac- a model of the aircraft which was the first plane ever 


tivities of benefit to both primary flown in the British Commonwealth, 
and secondary industry. No survey 
of research expenditures on the 
provincial level has as yet been 
attempted. Much research in the provinces is being done by provincial 
research councils or foundations and by specialized agencies, such as hydro- 
electric power commissions; close links also exist between provincial depart- 


ments and university laboratories. 


At the universities, most of the outside support for scientific endeavours 
comes from the Federal Government in the form of bursaries, fellowships, 
and grants-in-aid of research. Last year, this assistance amounted to more 
than $12,000,000. The balance of sponsored and assisted research funds 
(about 30 p.c.) comes from provincial and local governments as well as from 
private sources. 


The amount spent on research by secondary industries in Canada has 
increased from a yearly outlay of less than $5,000,000 before World War II 
to well over $100,000,000. Yet this is still only a fraction of the amount 
for research which is invested by industry in the United States or the United 
Kingdom, whether compared on the basis of gross national product or of 
population. The difference can be partly explained by the relative smallness 
of most Canadian companies in comparison with their American or British 
counterparts and by the dependence of many of them for research on parent 
organizations in other countries. Nevertheless, there have been encouraging 
indications—especially in the past decade—of an expanding industrial 
research effort and, perhaps more important still, of an increasing awareness 
that this effort is essential to the health of Canadian industry. 
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The National Research Council. The most diversified program of civil 
research in Canada is carried out by the National Research Council. Its 
laboratories, at Ottawa, Saskatoon and Halifax, are engaged in many in- 
vestigations of interest to Canadian industry. Many are undertaken on 
the initiative of the Council itself in order to develop promising ideas of its 
own scientists. Some are taken up on recommendation of the Council’s 
associate committees, which include representatives from industry who are 
interested in particular problems. Others are undertaken in co-operation 
with individual companies. Routine test work is avoided except when the 
Council is asked to certify performance of equipment in its capacity as an 
independent body. 


A major change last year was the transformation of NRC’s Division 
of Medical Research into a virtually autonomous Medical Research Council. 


One of NRC’s most interesting endeavours last year—illustrating 
both its national and its international aspects—was its contribution to 
the adoption of a new world standard of length; delegates from 30 countries 
unanimously agreed that the international standard for the metre should 
no longer be a metal bar kept in France, but should be defined as a specific 
number of wave-lengths of orange light emitted by the gas krypton. Canadian 
scientists made important contributions towards compiling evidence for 
adoption of the new standard. The world’s only working apparatus using 
the new standard for directly measuring linear scales was designed and 
built at NRC. This instrument was used to measure the length of four 
different copies of the old standard metre bar. The result reassured the 
delegates from other countries of the value of the new standard. 


A simulated snow load is being applied to a full-scale house roof by means of 12 hydraulic 
jacks which are supported by a reaction framework. Deflections are being measured 
at various points on the roof. 


Canadians have played a 
prominent research role 
leading to the adoption of a 
new international definition 
of the metre: instead of a 
metal bar kept in France, the 
new international standard is 
now defined at a_ specific 
number of wave lengths of 
orange light as emitted by an 
isotope of krypton. 


One of the advantages of the new standard is that it can be readily 
and accurately reproduced anywhere in the world by any well-equipped 
physics laboratory. Unlike the metal bar it cannot be destroyed, lost, 
or affected by changes in temperature or pressure. The new standard is 
available in all countries and there will be no further need for prolonged 
comparisons of “‘standard” bars of metal. The new definition will facilitate 
accurate linear measurements in many industries. 


In cooperation with provincial research councils and foundations NRC 
operates a Technical Information Service to help bridge the gap between 
the fund of technological know-how already available and the needs of com- 
panies with little or no research experience. 


The TIS has a staff of professional engineers and ‘scientists at Ottawa 
and also maintains field men in the main industrial centres of the country, 
most of whom are attached to the provincial research councils. Where a 
problem is of wide interest, a report is prepared by the TIS for general 
distribution. These services are provided without cost to the industry. 
Last year, inquiries were handled at a rate of about 1,000 a month! 


The NRC also advises the government on scientific matters generally; 
moreover, it gives financial help to scientific societies in Canada as well as 
to international congresses meeting here, an activity which has become 
particularly well established over the past decade. In 1960, for instance, 
Canada was host to meetings of the International Union of Pure and Applied 
Physics; in 1961, the 18th International Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry is meeting in Montreal; in 1962, Montreal will be host city to the 
Eighth International Congress for Microbiology. 

Finally, it remains one of the most important functions of the National 
Research Council to provide direct aid to science in the universities. In 
1960, out of the Council's budget of $35,000,000, more than $8,000,000 
were devoted to scholarships and grants-in-aid of research. 
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Canadian Patents and Development Limited. This company was set up 
in 1948 as a subsidiary of the National Research Council to handle the 
patenting and licensing of inventions made by scientific workers of NRC; 
it has since taken over similar work for most of the other government depart- 
ments and many Canadian universities. 


At present there are more than 500 inventions available for licensing. 
Altogether, more than 300 patents have been licensed to industrial companies 
in Canada and abroad. Patents available for licensing are listed in a Patents 
Handbook distributed to industry. 


Exchange agreements are in operation with similar patent organizations 
in the United Kingdom and India; moreover, patents are exploited in North 
America for scientific organizations in Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. Various commercial agencies in foreign countries are also active in 
promoting inventions for Canadian Patents and Development, with the 
result that inquiries from foreign countries are very much on the increase. 


The Defence Research Board. The formulation of broad general policies 
for defence research and development in Canada, together with the co- 
ordination of the defence research program in the universities and with industry 
and government agencies, is the responsibility of the Defence Research Board. 
The Board has been functioning since 1947 under the National Defence Act 
and is made up of a chairman, a vice-chairman six ex-officio members and a 
number of appointed members. 


In addition to its Ottawa headquarters, the Board has an operational 
research group and eleven field research stations across Canada, as well as 
liaison offices in London and Washington. Its efforts are concentrated on 
defence problems of particular importance to Canada or on those problems 
for which Canada has unique resources or facilities. Existing research facilities 
are used wherever possible to meet the needs of the Armed Forces and new 
facilities have been built up only in those fields that have little or no civilian 
interest. All operations are co-ordinated with developments in the United 
Kingdom and the United States in order to eliminate any duplication of effort. 


Meteorological research is 
important in transport, com- 
munications, agriculture and 
other fields. In the dome of 
the weather station building 
at Maniwaki, Quebec, a tech- 
nician tracks down a balloon 
and radiosonde transmitter 
by radio direction finder, 
thus recording direction and 
velocity of the wind at upper 
air levels. 


Treating apples 
with infra-red ra- 
diation. 


Medical Research 


Medical research in Canada is carried out in universities, in hospitals, 
in special institutes and in government laboratories as well as through field 
operations of public health services. In the universities research is found 
in departments of basic medical sciences, medical departments and in hospitals 
used for teaching medical students. Research is also found in some non- 
teaching hospitals across Canada, including mental institutions, both as part 
of the usual institutional procedure and as special investigative units; included 
in this group are several hospitals supported by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. 


Notable additions to the university and hospital research localities 
mentioned above are the Defence Research Medical Laboratories near Toronto, 
the research carried on in laboratories of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare in Ottawa, and research in special buildings and institutes on 
university grounds and with university connections but operated in some 
degree independently; these include, in Toronto, the Connaught Medical 
Research Laboratories, the Banting and Best Institute, the Charles H. Best 
Institute and, in Montreal, the Institute of Microbiology and Hygiene, the 
Allan Memorial Institute and the Montreal Neurological Institute. 


Public health services vary from province to province but generally 
include traditional immunization, school health and mother and child work, 
as well as some rehabilitation, hospital and diagnostic services. 

Medical research ranges over the whole field of diseases that afflict man, 
although with some emphasis on Canadian medical problems. It includes 
fundamental research such as structural changes as shown on the electron- 
microscope, the mechanism of insulin action or the development of athero- 
sclerosis. Much is going on in bacteriology, immunology and virology both 
for the elucidation of disease processes, for identification of causative agents 
and for practical control; for example, testing poliomyelitis live virus pre- 
ventive treatment or comparisons of drug treatments for tuberculosis. 
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Diagnostic research is going on in many subjects ranging from urine analysis 
to obscure blood changes in rheumatic and mental diseases. In treatment 
the use of heart-lung pumps and hypothermia for cardiac and general surgery 
is constantly being improved by further research. 


The basic medical sciences such as physiology, biochemistry, and pharma- 
cology are well represented in Canadian research. 


Attention to medical research in Canada may be considered as starting 
in 1921 with the discovery of insulin. At that time research was left strictly 
to the universities and the individual interests of people on their staffs who 
recognized that a university must not only preserve knowledge and teach 
students but also be active in scientific discovery so as to inspire their students 
to practise medicine as a science. 


In 1938 the Associate Committee for Medical Research of the National 
Research Council began giving grants-in-aid of research on a small scale. 
This was greatly increased during the war years in relation to problems that 
might support the Armed Services. Thus universities were plunged into an 
era of “purchased” research which tended to overshadow their traditional 
role in fundamental research. In 1946, after a Defence Research Board had 
been set up for the Services, a Division of Medical Research was established 
in the National Research Council to continue the support to universities. 
From a beginning of $200,000 yearly its support has now grown to around 
$2,000,000. 


Universities make verv important contributions to research in the form 
of salaries of senior staff who supervise research and in building space, library 
and administrative services. Part of these contributions may come indirectly 
from the general grants to universities made by provincial and federal govern- 
ments; part comes from gifts or designated funds from foundations (e.g. J. P. 
Bickell, Atkinson, Life Insurance Officers Association, Banting Research 
Foundation) as well as from voluntary associations for research in cancer, 

arthritis, heart disease, etc. 


Increasingly, however, unt- 
versities need governmental 
support. In addition to the 
above-mentioned research grants 
to universities from the National 
Research Council, the Defence 
Research Board continues to 
purchase research on subjects of 
defence importance. In 1948 the 
Department of National Health 
and Welfare established health 
grants to assist provincial health 
departments in improving the 
services that would help the 
health of Canadians. In addition 
to a research portion in grants 


Research into the causes of multiple 
sclerosis is carried on in a university 
laboratory. 


Many private industries maintain re- 
search laboratories. Here a research 
technologist concentrates a pectin solution 
under vacuum. 


especially for mental health, cancer, 
child and maternal health, diagnos- 
tic services, rehabilitation and now 
hospital services, there is also a pub- 
lic health research grant. Although 
all kinds of research have been sup- 
ported by national health grants, 
these grants may be considered as 
designed for operational research— 
that is, designed to provide to those 
_who need it information on which 
to base action. Examples of such 
people might be a clinician choosing 
a drug or an operative technique, a 
hospital administrator studying the 
efficiency of a service or a health officer studying transmission and control 
of disease. 


From a start in 1948 of $150,000 for medical research, the national health 
and welfare grants are currently near $3,000,000 annually. Total govern- 
mental support to medical research thus exceeds $5,000,000 a year. In addition, 
considerable sums are given for research by the National Cancer Institute, 
the National Heart Foundation and many other bodies that may or may not 
receive a portion of their funds from the government. An overall total of 
expenditures on medical research in Canada can not be established with present 
information but may reach $10,000,000 annually. 


In February, 1958, the Privy Council Committee on Scientific and 
Industrial Research named a Special Committee on Medical Research to 
review governmental support in this field and its coordination. The latter 
Committee submitted a report recommending: ; 


1. that there should be a Medical Research Council to advise on policy 
and to take over the work of the National Research Council Division of 
Medical Research; 


2. that the present medical research responsibilities of National Health 
and Welfare, Defence Research Board and Veterans Affairs should be con- 
tinued ‘‘in their own special field of interest’’; and 

3. that greatly increased funds for medical research should be made avail- 
able, especially to universities, by the new Medical Research Council and for the 
other agencies ‘‘as may be required for the normal growth of their programs’’. 


In June 1960, the Government of Canada tabled the report in the House 
of Commons, thereby indicating general acceptance and marking a milestone 
in medical research in Canada, not only for the universities with their respon- 
sibilities for free research but also for all other agencies in their special fields 
of interest. The formation of the Medical Research Council as an autonomous 
unit of the National Research Council was announced in November 1960, 
with a membership composed of 15 outstanding medical men from Canada’s 


12 medical schools. 
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Atomic Energy in Canada 


Three government organizations have basic responsibilities for Canada’s 
atomic energy activities: the Atomic Energy Control Board, responsible for 
all regulatory matters concerning work in the nuclear field; Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, a Crown company with a double function as producer 
of uranium and as the Government’s agent for buying uranium from private 
mining companies; Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, a Crown company 
concerned with nuclear research and development, the design and develop- 
ment of power reactors, and the production of radioactive isotopes and 
associated equipment. 


The Atomic Energy Control Board, at present a five-man body including 
the presidents of the two Crown companies, was set up in 1945 principally to 
control the distribution of fissile and other radioactive material. The activ- 
ities of the Board have increased with the expansion of the Canadian nuclear 
program until, today, they include all regulatory matters such as the licensing 
of reactors, financial assistance to Canadian universities engaged in nuclear 
studies, etc. 

In recent years uranium production has played a large part in the Cana- 
dianeconomy. In 1959 production reached 15,900 tons of uranium oxide. Its 
value exceeded that of all other metals produced and, among all minerals, 
was second only to petroleum. As an export commodity, it was exceeded in 
importance only by wheat and forest products. In 1960, Eldorado’s deliveries 
fell to 12,500 tons of uranium oxide; this fall reflected the fall in demand 
from Canada’s main customer, the United States. 


For the greater part, the mining operations themselves are conducted 
by private companies, and activities in this sphere are at the present time in 
an unsettled state. Atomic energy activities in many countries originated as 
and have been characterized by a rapid expansion of mining operations to 
supply uranium for military uses. This growth has been accompanied by an 
inherently much slower technological development towards harnessing nuclear 
energy for electric power generation, ushering in a more durable phase when 
the principal uses of uranium will be civilian rather than military. Unfortu- 
nately for the mining industry, the demand in support of military uses is 
falling off before the civilian program can make use of the full production 
capacity. The situation in Canada has been relieved to some extent by 
stretching out to 1966, without increase in total supply, contracts that would 
have expired in 1962. Nevertheless, many of the less economic mines have 
had to close down. ‘Thus, in the four principal uranium producing areas in 
Canada (Great Bear Lake, N.W.T., Lake Athabasca, Sask., Elliot Lake and 
Bancroft, Ont.) only two of the original six concerns at Beaverlodge on Lake 
Athabasca are still in operation, and only seven of the original eleven in the 
Elliot Lake area. In addition to this, the Eldorado mine at Port Radium on 
the Great Bear Lake exhausted its ore body during 1960, and closed after 
27 years of operation. This mine was opened when radium was the main 
interest, and uranium a worthless by-product. 

In contrast to that of the uranium industry, the picture of AECL activ- 
ities is much brighter, and it now seems that, in certain areas, economic 
nuclear power generation will be achieved in Canada within relatively few 


Target room of the tan- 
dem accelerator at Chalk 
River. This machine has 
been used in the study of 
nuclear structure and_ it 
was announced in 1960 
that, with the aid of the 
accelerator, physicists dis- 
covered a nuclear reaction 
in which carbon nuclei 
interact closely as a sort 
of nuclear molecule. 


years. Of the diverse reactor types that can be conceived for power genera- 
tion, AECL chose the heavy-water-moderated, natural-uranium reactor as 
being the most suitable under Canadian conditions. Of the many reasons for 
this choice, the principal one is that heavy water permits a very high burn-up 
of the fuel in a single pass through the reactor; this, combined with the low 
cost of natural uranium, results in a very low total fuel cost. In fact, the 
Canadian nuclear power program is unique in that it aims for such a high 
burn-up that used fuel elements may be discarded as waste rather than put 
through expensive recovery processes for extraction of plutonium and unburned 
uranium. To achieve this end, AECL’s research program has placed great 
emphasis on fuel development, thermal-efficiency improvement, and the reduc- 
tion of ‘“‘over-design’”’ in systems and components, with special attention on 
neutron economy in the reactor core. The latest tests indicate that the high 
burn-up required is well within reach for the uranium oxide fuel elements being 
designed for the 200 electrical megawatt CANDU power reactor, now under 
construction at Douglas Point on Lake Huron. The current design and 
expected performance of this reactor represent a considerable advance over 
that originally conceived in 1956. This is evidenced by the fact that, for the 
same electric power output, the reactor power has been brought down from 
790 to 700 megawatts and the total length of fuel rods from 86 to 30 kilometres. 
Asa result, the prospective fuel costs have dropped from 1.85 mill/kwh. to 1.1 
mill/kwh. In an industry in which the economic prospect is largely a matter 
of fuel costs, this reduction is significant and bears the promise that continued 


progress will lead to even lower fuel costs. 
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Of course, heavy-water natural-uranium reactors do have disadvantages, 
not the least being their high capital cost. However, in Ontario, where the 
publicly owned utility (The Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario) 
can borrow money at low interest rates, and where large base-load stations are 
required, the component of power cost due to capital is tolerable. Under 
these special circumstances, it is probable that a second CANDU type reactor, 
incorporating capital economies resulting from the experience gained in the 
construction of the first, would generate electricity at a cost competitive with 
conventional stations. While emphasizing that this applies only to the special 
circumstances in Ontario, one must not forget that on the Canadian scene, 
it is only in Ontario, whose industries are at present fed by electricity gener- 
ated from coal imported at $8 short ton (a fuel cost of 3mill/kwh), that an 
urgent need for a new source of power is felt. In the western provinces, which 
have vast resources of natural gas and untapped hydro-electric potential, 
it is unlikely that any existing type of reactor could compete until its tech- 
nology is more advanced. In northern Canada, where the small communities 
require stations of no more than about 40 electrical megawatts output, the 
situation is very much the same. 


The major AECL research facilities required for pursuing this goal of 
economic nuclear power are located at its Chalk River, Ontario, plant. The 
Head Office and the Commercial Products Division, concerned with the pro- 
duction of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment—for example the 
cobalt-60 beam therapy units used in the treatment of cancer—are located in 
Ottawa. The design and construction of the CANDU power plant is being 
carried out in co-operation with Ontario Hydro by AECL’s Nuclear Power 
Plant Division in Toronto. In order to keep abreast of the rapid development 
of nuclear technology throughout the world, and to stimulate the interest 
of private companies in the construction of power reactors, AECL devotes a 
major effort to co-operation with other organizations. Besides the collabor- 
ation on the CANDU project, a smaller power demonstration reactor, NPD 
is being constructed by the joint efforts of Ontario Hydro, the Canadian 
Genéral Electric Company Ltd., and AECL. This project, which will feed 20 
electrical megawatts into the Ontario Hydro system, is now nearing com- 
pletion at Rolphton, near Chalk River, and is in effect a prototype CANDU 
plant. CGE has also been contracted to carry out the design and development 
of an organic-cooled reactor experiment, (OCDRE) and it seems likely that 
this will be the first reactor to be built at AECL’s new research establishment 
now under construction in the Whiteshell forestry reserve of Manitoba. 
AMF Atomics Canada Limited and CGE are AECL’s chief contractors for 
fuel-element fabrication. Other work related to Canada’s nuclear power 
program is carried out in collaboration with other companies. These close 
ties are highly desirable in that they prepare private industry to take over the 
construction of power plants when the time arrives, leaving AECL free for 
fundamental studies and developing new reactor concepts. AECL also lends 
general support to the nuclear and related studies of Canadian universities, 
and lets contracts to the universities on specific problems. An Advisory Com- 
mittee on Atomic Power Development keeps the various utilities fully informed 
of the progress being made towards economic nuclear power. This Com- 


A unique feature of 
the NRU reactor is 
that it can be refuelled 
without shutting 
it down. Used ura- 
nium rods are drawn 
up into the 240-ton 
flask. A fresh rod is 
lowered into the reac- 
tor and the flask then 
travels across the 
bridge to the storage 
block where the used 
rod is lowered into the 
water-filled handling 
bay. 


mittee, set up by the Federal Government in 1954, meets periodically at 
Chalk River to assess the economic prospects throughout the country. 


In the international field, close ties are kept with the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and the United Kindgom Atomic Energy Auth- 
ority, both of which have representatives permanently at Chalk River. A 
new agreement with the United States provides for the free exchange of all 
technical data on heavy-water-moderated reactors and commits the USAEC 
to spend $5,000,000 in the United States on research and development related 
to reactors of Canadian design. More or less formal collaboration has also been 
established with the International Atomic Energy Agency, the Organization 
for European Economic Development, and with Euratom, as well as with 
France, India, Japan, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland and West Germany. 
In India, construction and running-in of the Canada-India Reactor were 
completed during 1960, and the reactor was formally inaugurated in January, 
1961. 


The Chalk River project of AECL is not only concerned with the develop- 
ment of power reactors. A great deal of basic research is carried out by the 
project’s 200 professional scientists and engineers. Supported by 300 tech- 
nicians and about 1,800 other personnel in administration, design, operations, 
maintenance, transportation, etc., they carry out fundamental studies in 
such diverse fields as nuclear physics, nuclear chemistry, radiobiology, reactor 
physics, radiation chemistry, environmental radioactivity, physics of solids 
and liquids, and other subjects, using as their primary facilities the two 
major reactors NRX and NRU, the auxiliary reactors, TEEPVPPR and 
ZED-2, the tandem Van de Graaff accelerator and analytical facilities such as 


Loading uranium fuel into 
the 100-watt ZED-2 re- 
search reactor at Cholk 
River. The reactor went 
into operation on Septem- 
ber 7, 1960. 


a precision beta-ray spectrometer, mass spectrometers, an electron microscope, 
multi-channel pulse analyzers, automatic recorders, analogue and digital 
electronic computers. In recent years a great technological advance has been 
based on the properties of nearly perfect crystals with controlled impurities, 
of which the transistor is the best known example. Studies of the energy 
changes of very-low-energy neutrons have greatly extended the knowledge of 
similar processes in solids and liquids; pioneer work in this field has been 
Carried outa CL: 


The intense beams of neutrons provided by NRX and NRU have made 
possible studies that have attracted scientists from other centres. At present 
(January 1961) a team of U.S. and Canadian scientists is making close studies 
of neutron-nuclear interactions, while another team from the U.K. is examin- 
ing the slowing-down of neutrons by various moderators. Including repre- 
sentatives from Canadian industry, attached staff numbers about 100. 


For many applications, the value of NRX and NRU for experiments 
requiring high neutron flux will probably be surpassed by the still higher flux 
reactors and pulsed neutron sources driven by high-current accelerators now 
being planned in other countries. However, their value for engineering testing 
of materials under intense radiation seems likely to remain unsurpassed for 
many years. Their special advantage for these purposes stems from the fact 
that their size and construction allow quite large test samples to be inserted 
in the reactor core. Since 1950, NRX has been used for fuel test irradiations 
in high-temperature water, and has contributed to the design and operating 
conditions of the fuel in the U.S. nuclear submarines. More recent irradia- 
tions have provided a basis for the design of the fuel elements for the NPD and 
CANDU reactors. 


Other projects outside the sphere of fundamental research and only 
indirectly related to the nuclear power program are under way. These include 
studies of potential accident conditions in and around reactors that might 
originate with, for example, a burst in a pressurized cooling system, studies 
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on the disposal of radioactive wastes and on the design of instruments to 
facilitate the fail-safe and dependable control of power reactors, to monitor 
radioactivity in flowing water, and for detecting traces of normal water in 
heavy water. 


Because the CANDU type of reactor is economic only in large units, 
another type of reactor promising low-cost nuclear power generation in 
smaller amounts is under study. This is the organic-cooled reactor, in 
which the heat is removed from the heavy-water-moderated core by an 
organic liquid. If the problems associated with radiation effects on organic 
materials and corrosion of metals in this medium can be overcome, this 
reactor should be able to operate at a higher temperature and lower pressure 
than CANDU, and economies in capital cost can be expected. However, 
development of the concept will probably take a number of years. 


A third type of power reactor is also under study: again the moderator 
is heavy water and the fuel uranium oxide, but in this case the reactor is 
cooled by high-pressure steam. The steam would be superheated in the 
reactor. New materials are required for this design too, and their develop- 
ment may be lengthy. Such a reactor would have a higher efficiency than 
CANDU and would be suitable for even larger sizes, possibly in combination 
with an organic liquid coolant. With the demand for electricity in Ontario 
currently growing at more than 200 megawatts capacity per year, these 
very high power reactors will fill a definite need by the time they are devel- 
oped, and as much as 400 electrical megawatts from one reactor may be 
desirable. 

Canadian Nuclear Reactors 


(in operation, under construction or approved for construction) 


Date of 


Name Location Power Use 
Start-up 
Zero Energy Experimental] Chalk River, 1945 100 w Lattice experiments 
Pile (ZEEP) Ontario 
National Research Experi-| Chalk River, 1947 40,000 kw Research and isotope 
mental (NRX) Ontario production 
National Research Universal] Chalk River, 1957 200,000 kw | Research and _ pluto- 
(NRU) Ontario nium and _ isotope 
production 
Pool Test Reactor (PTR) Chalk River, 1957 100 w Reactivity and ab- 
Ontario sorption measure- 
ments 
Toronto University Sub-Cri- Toronto, 1958 = Research and teach- 
tical Reactor Ontario ing 
McMaster Nuclear Reactor} Hamilton, 1959 1,000 kw Research 
(MNR) Ontario 
Za? Chalk River, 1960 100 w Lattice experiments 
Ontario 
Canada-India Reactor (CIR) Bombay, 1960 40,000 kw Research and isotope 
India production 
Nuclear Power Demonstra-| Rolphton, 1961 20,000 kw | Power demonstration 
tion (NPD-2) Ontario (electricity) 
Canadian Deuterium-Ura- |Douglas Point,| 1964/65 | 200,000 kw Power 
nium (CANDU) Ontario (electricity) 
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ft. b.m.—feet board measure 
gal.—gallon 
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kw.— kilowatt 


oz. t.—ounces troy 
D.C. —pemcene 

sq. mi.—square miles 
kwh.—kilowatt hour 
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